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THE NATUBE OF EVIL 



* Tliih IS {it'iifc 

To coiuiuor lovo of holf aiul lusi of lifo, 

To (icur (loop-rooUul |msioii from tlu^ lu’ousl, 
Aihl still the inward strifo.’ 

AliNiHn>» LUjht (>/ Aaiff 



CHAPTER I. 

PlirSICAL AND MORAL EVIL. 


The terms Rlvil and Qood mark antithetical ideas which have 
maintained their opposition in all human thought and action. All 
experience manifests the distinction between the Good and the 
Had, and hence all language, all literature, all science, and all 
action must recognise such a distinction. Speaking generally, 
without regard to philosophical exactitude, Oood is that which is 
desired, and Mvil that which is avoided. To the individual alone 
the Good is that which he aims to bring into his experience, con- 
serve, and perpetuate ; Evil, on the other hand, is that which he 
endeavours to cast out and keep out of his experience. In like 
manner to society the Good is that towards which effort is or ought 
i'O be directed to secure and preserve, while Evil is that which is 
or oiight to be avoided and warded off. Good is to be sought, 
Evil is to be extirpated ; Good we would retain for ever, Evil we 
would abolish entirely. 

It is one of the purposes of this treatise to fix more exactly and 
accurately the meanings of Oood and especially the latter 
term* The above remarks will, therefore, be sufficient provisionally, 
and will answer the end of directing the attention to the questions 
to be brought forward for consideration. Religiously considered, 
the Problem of Evil is the most perplexing and seemingly the most 
insoluble of any that pertain to theism. Given an omnipotent 
atid l)anevolent Creator, how can it happen that there is evil at all 
in a universe of His creation ? All sorts of solutions have been 
proposed, but none of them have been entirely satisfactory, and 
hence the question always presents itself anew. I * do not state 

^ Fa«hion varioa from timo to time with regard to the preforenoe for *1’ or 
* Wo’ in introducing the declaration of the author. If either in u^ed exclusively 
or too frequently it is tedious to the reader, though the old criticism ihat ^ I ’ 
incHoates egotism on the part of the writer is substantially obsolete. In a work 
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this problem with the expectation of solving it, but with the hope 
that, by studying the nature of evil and generalising some of the 
facts of human experience with respect to it, we may ascertain its 
proximate sources, and indicate the general methods by employing 
which we may effect its reduction, and, to as great an extent as 
may be, its elimination. 

Much of the evil of which men are cognisant comes from the 
action of physical forces in the inorganic world, and from tlie 
vegetal and animal creation. Electricity, for instance, is a de- 
structive agent. The lightning strikes and causes death with a 
suddenness against which there could be no prevision. The tornado 
destroys houses and villages, utterly regardless of human interests. 
Vesuvius with its fiery rain extinguishes the flourishing cities at 
its base. On sea and land alike every year witnesses multitudes 
doomed to suffering and death through the force of natural agents, 
which cannot be avoided or controlled. Not less true is this wlien 
we look for causes higher in the organic scale. Upas trees there 
may not be, but poison as deadly as the upas lurks around the Villa 
Borghese or along the luxuriant banks of the Amazon. Neither 
the tiger nor the serpent knows any mercy or pity. Even in tlu% 
crowded streets of a great metropolis the mad steer tramples umhn’ 
foot the terror-stricken child. Everywhere in nature there are all 
the time occurring, as the results of natural causes, events which, 
if we only could, we would prevent or avoid. 

Over and above this so-called Physical Evil there exists evil 
which is derived from the conduct of sentient beings, or (if w(^ in- 
clude the acts of the animal creation below man in the same general 
category with manifestation of inorganic force) from the conducti of 
human beings. Such is commonly termed Moral Evil. Tln^. 
distinction thus drawn is very generally accepted, and ma.rks t.wo 
grand divisions of the subject now before us. 

Evil is still evil, whether it be physical or moral, and as mch 
is an object for abatement ; but, so far as mankind is c^oncm-nod, 
the two sorts are very differently vk^wed. Man is cotnmouly 
regarded as responsible for moral evil iuasmucdi as ho is cousichun^l 
the voluntary cause of it, with the power, if only lu^ choHc^ i.o 
prevent its existence. That it still continues to (^xist is const*- 
quently not alone man’s misfortune, but directly his fault. Thus 

of this kind it is a relief to the author, and, I think, to the reader, to chanpfe 
occasionally from tlie singular to the plural and back again. This plan is, therein 
fore, L’ullowed in the present book. 
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a peculiar character attaches itself to moral evil, separate and 
distinct from that pertaining to physical evil. Whether the 
current ideas as to the antithesis between the two classes are cor- 
rectly entertained or not, and whether or not there is any intrinsic 
difference or difference in kind between the two are questions 
which will be discussed as we proceed. It is enough at present to 
note the claims generally made. Provisionally at least we may 
allow a distinction between physical and moral evil. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DIFFERENT THEORIES OF EVIL. 

Before proceeding to consider further the phenomena which we 
call evil or of evil nature, it may be well to note what the human 
mind has thought with regard to evil in explanation of its exist- 
ence. I do not intend to review in detail the tenets of the various 
schools of philosophy, or the creeds of the different religions sects 
or other bodies on this subject ; but in the light of what has been 
held to exlxibit the leading ideas which it is possible for ns to 
entertain with respect thereto. 

It has been most usual to connect evil with the supernatural, 
and therefore the problem of evil has been very largely a religions 
problem. Evil is certainly interwoven with nature^s order through- 
out ; and if from nature we look for a source or a cause of the 
natural processes and nature’s evolution in a supernatural, to this 
supernatural must we go for a source and a cause of evil. Assum- 
ing this to be the case, we strike at once upon that very old and 
very serious question, referred to in the preceding cha])ter. How 
can an all-powerful and all-holy God be the author of evil ? 
Epicurus states the difficulty: Either God wishes to prevent twil 
and cannot; or He can and will not; or He neither will nor can ; 
or He both can and will. In the first case He is weak and not 
omnipotent; in the second He is wicked ; in the third He is both 
weak and wicked ; in the fourth we are impelled to ask, How is 
evil at all possible ? ^ 

If, then, an all-powerful and all-holy (xod is not the author of 
evil, we are first driven over to tho Manichoans or, further back, 
to the Zoroastrian system. ‘ In the beginning, thei’o was,’ said 
Zarathrustra, ^a pair of twins — ^two spirits, each having his own 
distinct essence. These, the Good and the Evil, rule over us in 
thought, word, and deed.’ ^ There are two Gods, or two Principles, 
in the supernatural world, each self-existent, and the two struggling 

^ Lactantius, De Trd chap. 1 3. 

Hymn from the Avesta; Biiasen* Chnl in JTuto/nj^ i, 280. 
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against eacli otlaer for tlie supernatural supremacy and for the 
control of the universe. Both of these beings are certainly gods — 
Aura-Mainyus no less than Ahiira-Mazda. The former is the soui’ce 
and the cause of Evil, the latter the source and cause of all Good. 

There is, however, a middle ground, be it well or ill tahen. 
The Divine Being may be supposed to be infinite in power, good- 
ness, and holiness, and yet for good purposes permit the existence 
of evil supernatural beings — Satan and his followers — through 
whom and from whom all that is evil emanates. This distinguishes 
the Christian doctrine of the Devil from the Persian and the 
Manichean dualism. With these latter the strife between the 
powei^s of Good and Evil is eternal ; in the Christian scheme it is 
only temporal, to end in the complete triumph of good. ‘ And 
the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, and shall be 
tormented day and night for ever and ever.’ ^ The queries which 
immediately suggest themselves in connection with this theory are, 
Whence came the Devil originally ? Why is he permitted to exist, 
and evil to Sow from him and his works ? 

As an answer to the last query, there is still another view of 
the supernatural origin of evil, hut which may occur either with or 
without the notion of a personal devil. This is the doctrine that 
all evil is only good in the making. What we esteem to be bad 
in the universe is imperfection not yet made perfect. Could we 
know the secrets of the Divine Mind, we should perceive that what 
we now condemn, reject, and avoid, is only a necessary stage in 
the development of God’s most beneficent purposes. Thus argued 
Dr. William King, Archbishop of Dublin,^ and the brothers Samuel 
and John Clarke (the two latter in the Boyle lectures). They 
stood, however, always upon the Christian basis of evil and evil 
powers permitted in furtherance of God's beneficent purposes, and 
they also insisted upon the distinction between moral and physical 
evil ; with the former going the doctrine of man’s responsibility to 
God. Indeed, it is obvious that we must draw sharp distinctions 
here. For, if evil be only good in the making, then it may be 
asked with the Epicureans, How is evil possible ? That which we 
call evil is not evil, but imperfect good. Is there, then, any warrant 
for assuming a particular character for moral evil by which any 
taint of sinfulness attaches to the perpetrator of that which, bad as 
it may seem, is but crude goodness ? 


‘ Kevelution oC S. John xx. 10. 


- De Origine Mali, 
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To avoid sucli a result, whicli tq them seemed subversive of 
their whole system of revealed religion, the Christian theologians 
and moralists invented the doctrine that although evil was per- 
mitted by God to exist for His own wise and good purposes, yet 
man has been created wholly free to choose between the good and 
the evil. When therefore man does choose evil, he is the cause 
and the source of the evil conduct. For moral evil, therefore, man 
is responsible and accountable, although it may be that his wrong 
conduct is instigated by supernatural beings of Satanic character, 
and although this evil may exist by God’s own permission to the 
end of working out His own holy purposes in the end. 

Archbishop King distributed evils into three classes : (1) Those 
of imperfection ; (2) natural; (3) moral. The same division was 
made by Dr. Samuel Clarke, and this is his argument and expla- 
nation, in brief. ^ Liberty implying a natural power of doing 
evil as well as good ; and the imperfect nature of finite beings 
making it possible for them to abuse this their liberty, to the 
actual commission of evil ; and it being necessary to the order and 
beauty of the whole, and for displaying the infinite wisdom of the 
Creator, that there should be different and various degrees of 
creatures, whereof consequently some must be hrs perfod than 
others ; hence there necessarily arises a possibility of evil, not- 
withstanding that the Creator is infinitely good. In short, thus : 
All that we call evil is either an evil of imperfection, as the want 
of certain faculties and excellences which other creatures havt^; 
or natural evil, as pain, death, and the like ; or moral evil, as all 
kinds of vice. The first of these is not properly an evil.’ ^ A 
deficiency in powers and faculties is an evil to any cnMituro no 
more than tlieir never having been created would have been (,svVj). 
The second kind of evil is either a necessary cons(^.q\ieuc(^ of the 
former, or it is counterpoised in the whole with as great or great, 
good ; or it is to be regarded as of the nature of punisbmont, in 
which case it is a necessary consequence of moral evil. As to this 
last, it arises wholly from the abuse of liberty, givtni for other 
purposes, and designed to contribute to the ordei* and porfeetiou (h‘ 
creation. In this case it is that all sorts of evils have enten^d tlie 
world, yet without prejudice to the infinite goodness of the Creator 
and Governor thereof.’ ' This doctrine is further elaborated by 
Dr. John Clarke. Following out the explanation of moral evil, 

* I take these extracts from Gillett, Ood in Human Thought, c.luip. xxxvil 
The tirst extract is quoted by this author from Clarke, the rest is an abstract. 
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fcFe latter maintains that ^ certain irregularities in the moral world 
follow from the finite nature of things.’ Yet an analysis of the 
faculties and powers of the soul shows that each is individually 
good, and that whatever evil belongs to it belongs to it as infinite. 
It is subjected to moral law, and this is required by its nature. If 
it violates that law it is its own fault, and hence the cause of every 
moral evil in the world is ^ the abuse of that liberty with which 
God endued every man.’ Yet this liberty is itself an excellent 
gift. It is essential to rational life and its enjoyments. To with- 
draw it would degrade man to an animal or a machine.’ ^ 

The foregoing are the chief of what may be called the theo- 
logical explanations of evil — those which look to a supernatural 
source and cause. In distinction from these we will instance what 
may be termed the scientific explanations of evil. They do not 
assume to reach the ultimate source and cause of its phenomena, 
believing that this is beyond the sphere of human knowledge. 
They exhibit the facts of individual and social life which give rise 
to the opposition between the good and the bad, and in general- 
ising these facts attempt to find the proximate causes of the ills 
we experience. In this search, conducted upon such a principle, 
it is not to be expected that nature will be transcended. A super- 
natural may be postulated, but it is an unknowable supernatural. 
The evil that is made the subject of science is the evil which is in 
nature ; and under this term are included the phenomena of mind 
both in their individual isolation and in their relations to other 
minds. It is ray purpose in the present work to treat the problem 
of evil upon this method, being persuaded that much more sure 
and satisfactory results can be attained than by starting out from 
any of the theological hypotheses. In the course of our examina- 
tion, however, we shall have occasion to comment upon some of 
these latter theories. 

We will hence not stay to discuss the doctrines which have 
been briefly mentioned in this chapter, but will proceed without 
further preface to analyse the theme of our discourse. 

‘ Gillett, cit. 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

BVIL AND PAIN 

I HOPE I sliall not be considered as taking an unwarraiitable libei-ii^y 
in assuming that evil is relative exclusively to conscious or sentient 
beings. For my own part, I am not able to understand how there 
can be any sentience without consciousness ; but if there be those 
who think this possible, I am willing to stretch my statement so 
as to cover all cases of sentience. But, in any event, if there were 
no sentient beings there would be neither good nor evil. Of 
course it is equally true that there would be no experience what- 
ever ; the narrower truth, however, is sufficient for present uses. If, 
then, evil be invariably something which relates to sentient beings, 
it is something which concerns the mental part of those beings, 
for, given sentience, there are at least the rudiments of a mi nil, 
and sentience, as just remarked, is essential to the existence of evil. 

If we were asked what we mean by a sentient being, wo 
should probably say a being which feels. Feeling is one of the in- 
separable aspects of consciousness, of which knowledge and volition 
are commonly counted as the other two. A creature low down in 
the animal scale may have feeling, but cognition is at a minimum. 
Its sentience (which we infer) is the sole mental characteristic ol* 
which we are able to take account. There are sundry evidences of 
feeling, much more pronounced than any of intelligence. This 
feeling is evinced by the sensibility of the animal or its respon- 
siveness to impressions from without. In addition to this tlun’o is 
an automatic mobility which initiates action of the organism upon 
the environment. In a word, the feeling which is indicated is that 
sort of feeling we ordinarily term sensation^ which arises in con- 
nection with the action and reaction of the organic integer and its 
surrounding world. 

We only know what feeling is by a reference to our individual 
experience. By feeling we mean, tlien, feeling as it is in human 
consciousness. Whether or not we believe that the rhi7.opoda have 
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feeling ; if they do have any, it is feeling as we conscious human 
beings have feeling in our own experience — not, indeed, as com- 
pletely, not to the same degree, hut in the same kind. So all 
along the scale of sentience, up or down, from the lowest organisms 
to the most highly developed intelligence, there is at any rate 
feeling in the form of sensation. 

Now all that evil which we have termed phifsical^ and which 
Archbishop King and the Clarkes called natural^ is something 
which primarily affects sensation. We should not know it to be 
evil were it not for the fact that it produces a sensational experi- 
ence. Moreover, we have in a radical difference in quality of sen- 
sational experiences a natural means of determining that which is 
physically evil and that which is physically not evil. Sensations 
are either pleasurable, or painful, or indifferent. Pain is the index 
of physical evil. That which hurts me I esteem to be evil. Of 
course this is not the whole of even physical evil, for my neighbour 
or my race may be injured where I am not, and I unhesitatingly 
include under evil things the causes of their injury. But to the 
extent just noted, I hardly think there will be serious dispute or 
dissent raised by anybody over my propositions. 

Let us proceed a little farther. Pain is the index of present 
physical evil. As intelligence grows we distinguish and define the 
objects which cause pain. More than that, we remember them. 
We also form associations from resemblances, and draw inferences 
with regard to the hurtfulness of things about us. A man does 
not need to be struck by lightning to know that lightning will do 
him bodily injury. In proportion to the degree of their intelli- 
gence sentient beings organise knowledge so that they form classes 
of things which they esteem likely to be sources of physical evil, 
and to which they give an evil character. These things are 
regarded as proximate agents of evil. 

In a similar manner certain actions come to be regarded as 
causes of physical evil. The burnt child learns that putting his 
hand in the fire will bring harm to him. Pain teaches men the 
avoidance of destructive and damaging agents. Foresight is ren- 
dered possible by memory and imagination, and schemes and 
courses of conduct thus secure a good or bad character as respects 
their relations to physical evil. 

' This generalisation of which I have been speaking is not 
merely with regard to what is beneficial or harmful to one in- 
dividual, but rather to all. Objects or actions regarded as causes 
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of physical ills are so esteeraed with respect to their relations to 
many, to mankind in general, or to all sentient beings, as the 
facts warrant the application. To be sure, what may be one 
man’s poison may be another man’s meat, but the investigation 
of nature and the operation of natural laws enables us to find out 
how far and under what conditions a given substance is poisonous, 
and under what circumstances and to whom it is nutritious. But 
in all of these cases the test is pain to somebody. A thing is evil 
so far forth as it produces pain to some sentient being, and its 
evil tendencies are esteemed to be >such just in the ratio that they 
seem likely to cause pain. Thus far with reference to physical 
evil, and up to this point also I should hardly look for substantial 
dissent. 

Inorganic forces, we may thus say, are evil, so far forth as 
their action produces, or tends to produce, pain to human beings ; 
for we need not go beyond the sphere of human life, activity, and 
passivity. Setting aside for the moment all considerations of 
intelligence, it may be declared also that the organic forces of 
vegetal and animal life are evil in so far as they cause, or tend 
to cause, pain. In the natural or physical world, in material 
nature, those forces are evil which are distinctively pain-producing ; 
and of those which produce both pleasure and pain, probably the 
great majority, their evil character attaches as they have a pain- 
producing effect or tendency, and departs when this effect ceases 
or this tendency is annulled. 

I have already remarked that if there were no sentient beings 
there would be no such thing as either good or evil. I now add 
to this truism the further remark, which I think must bo an 
equally obvious truth, that if there were only one sentient being 
in existence there would be only physical good and physical evil. 
I protest against this habit which obtains of calling any pain a 
physical pain, as if all pain were not wholly mental. The suffering 
is in my mind, not in my members; and yet we are forced to 
recognise the distinction, almost universally made, between the 
physical and the moral as applied to good and evil, with which 
this discussion started out in the first chapter. So far as we have 
gone we have only what is usually, though it appears to me faultily, 
termed physical evil. When, therefore, 1 say that if there were 
only one sentient being there would exist only physical evil, I 
mean to indic*ate that the form of evil we call moral arises from 
the relatioxis of sentient beings to each other. If Adam were 
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living alone in the Garden of Eden upon a vegetable diet, with 
the rest of the animal creation absent, he might have pricked his 
feet upon the thorns or stumbled upon a stone ; he might have 
been made ill by eating green apples, or he might have been 
chilled by a cold wind or rain ; yet he would have neither suffered 
nor committed moral evil. It may be said, and would be main- 
tained by many, that, if he had the companionship of the lower 
animals, in addition, still he would not know moral evil, since it is 
generally esteemed that these animals are things, not persons. But 
the moment Eve appears, then there is opportunity for moral 
good and evil. Indeed, there was a moral relationship before, 
according to the story, inasmuch as Adam knew, and had com- 
munication with, Jehovah. The essence of the matter is that the 
moral relationship is social, and grows out of the social state. 
This being so, moral evil, as we understand it, is derived from the 
conduct of human beings toward each other. Up to this point, 
again, it seems to me there is substantial agreement. ^ Force and 
right,’ said Joubert, ^ rule all things in the world ; force before 
right arrives;’ upon which President Seelye makes the very 
pertinent comment, ^ but right has already arrived when men have 
come.’ ^ 

If, then, moral evil in its objective existence, to take this case 
first, be something which springs from the conduct of human 
beings to each other, such evil, of course, must be evil to someone. 
It must be thought, word, or deed which is hurtful to some person. 
Now let us see what the experience of such a person must be. 
There has been discovered no way of reaching human consciousness 
from without except through sensations. The hurtful conduct, 
then, of my neighbour must affect me through my sensations. This 
evil thought must manifest itself in action which may be word or 
deed, as we commonly say, though the word spoken is as much a 
deed as the blow struck. The injury may be a direct assault upon 
my person with the fist, the knife, the pistol, or the vial of poison. 
The evidence to me of the injury committed is the sensation of 
pain. The evil is not different, so far as I am concerned, from the 
evil which comes from the falling rock, or from eating fortuitously 
the poisonous herb. To me it is physical evil. Again, the injury 
may be against my property, my person supposably not being 
harmed. In this instance I either have or have not feeling. The 
cognition of the injury may be accompanied with indifferent feelings, 
^ ‘ Dynamite as a Factor in Civilisation,’ North American RevieWt July 1883. 
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but then the injury is slight. If there be more feeling, there is 
either pleasure or pain. Now it is a contradiction to univei'sal 
experience and absurd to say that injuries of any kind give pleasure 
to the person against whom they are perpetrated. To the extent 
tliab there is injury there is pain of some sort. In the case 
supposed there may be present discomfort or fear of consequences ; 
often the latter. If a sneak thief steals my overcoat when I have 
temporarily laid it aside, my pain will be either present cold, perhaps 
prompting me to look for the article, or apprehension that I shall 
suffer further from being unable to supply its loss, or both. If my 
strong box is robbed, the pain is both present fears and horrible 
imaginings. But in any case the injury is marked by pain pre- 
sentative or representative. Once more, the injury may be by 
spoken word or other action against my reputation. The character- 
istic ejSect in such case is painful emotion. The misfortunes and 
ill consequences of a bad reputation as my experience makes them 
plain are represented, and dread of their occurrence to me in some 
measure is aroused. The sense of injustice is very likely added. 
There is generated a mass of painful centrally-initiated feeling, the 
quantity of the emotion either pervasive, intense, prolonged, or 
recurrent, indicating my intellectual appreciation of the harm done 
or likely to ensue. Whatever form the injury may take, whatever 
shape the evil which results from the volition or conduct of another 
towai'd me, the sense of harm comes to my consciousness solely 
through a feeling of pain. 

These truths thus familiarly illustrated are made more evident 
still by psychological examination. Our feelings are sensational 
or emotional, the latter being a mass of highly representative 
feelings. There are centres of mental power which resist inward 
influences and initiate outward movements ; but the emotion which 
is generated from central sources is still feeling represented, whose 
origin was presentative or sensational experience. Indeed there is 
reason for the assertion that an emotion is a fusion of ento-peri- 
pheral sensations. Now if there be evil inflicted upon us, it must 
be evil to our consciousness. Peeling is the basis of consciousness, 
so to speak ; we must then feel the evil. We have no other mode 
known to consciousness of distinguishing feeling of evil, harm, 
injury save by its quality of pain. Our feelings may be either 
sensational or emotional ; but in either case this quality of pain 
marks the feeling of evil. It begins in the sensations and is an 
essential part of the represented sensations which we call emotions. 
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Evil to me, then, is inevitably and exclusively tbat wliich causes or 
is expected to cause pain, either sensational or emotional. 

If, then, objective evil is the cause of subjective pain ; by the 
ordinary processes of association and representation, we form our 
general ideas of such evil as being that which is or is likely to be a 
cause of pain to human beings. Of course the conditions of the 
social state at once apply, and by these what is really evil to one 
may be for the good of the many. This, however, is a balancing of 
good and evil, by which a less evil is endured or permitted to escape 
a greater, but it does not alter the essential character of evil itself. 
This latter, so far forth as it is evil, is so by virtue of the fact that 
it is a cause of pain. 

Thus considering evil objectively, we are not able to discover any 
distinction between the moral and the physical. We have not, 
indeed, arrived at the grounds of the division to which we are com- 
pelled to give so much prominence. For this it is necessary to 
make an introspective examination into the motives of human 
volition and conduct. For, says Archbishop King, ^ moral evil 
springs from human choice.’ Remarks Principal Tulloch in sub- 
stance, ‘ The essential evil does not come to man from without, but 
from within.’ ^ But granting this, the situation is simply that man 
chooses to do evil when he might choose the good. We are not 
helped by this discovery to any additional light upon the subject of 
what evil itself is. On the contrary, we are brought directly back 
to the individual experience of the distinction between pleasure and 
pain. I choose to do evil ; that is, I choose to do that which to some- 
one is evil ; that which is injurious, harmful, baneful, dangerous, 
hurtful, displeasing to somebody. I choose to do that which causes 
pain, or which may be a cause of pain to some other person. It 
does not seem possible to escape from the conclusion before reached 
that evil is nothing more or other than that which causes pain. 

Therefore the distinction between physical and moral evil is one 
of the causes of evil, not of the nature of the evil itself. Evil 
which springs from certain sources and is produced by certain 
causes is physical, or natural, if we prefer the term of the Boyle 
lecturers ; while evil derived from certain other sources and causes 
is moral. But evil itself, subjectively considered, is pain; and, 
objectively considered, is that which is, or may be, a cause of pain. 

Having thus ascertained what evil itself is, according to the best 
of our ability, we may pursue a little farther this question of moral 
^ Chrisiian Dotstrim of Sin^ p. 73. 
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evil, wliicli, as we have just been able to remark, demands solely 
an investigation of the causes of evil. The statement of Archbishop 
King just cited furnishes the key to this examination. Moral evil 
springs from human choice. In the last chapter its general cha- 
racter was made evident ; and now, connecting what we learned 
there with the results to which we have here arrived, we may say 
that moral evil is at any rate pain caused by human volition to 
cause pain. Yet that this is not an adequate definition is clear ; 
for a parent may have a volition to chastise his disobedient child, 
and when the chastisement follows, we cannot call either the 
punishment, or the volition to punish, moral evil. It is rather the 
disobedience which calls for punishment that is the moral evil. 
What we mean by the latter is, evil which is caused by wrongful 
or unrighteous volitions to do that which is known to be pain- 
producing to some person in immediate result or in tendency. 
Intelligent choice to injure or displease another, when Unrighteous, 
produces moral evil. Human choice, as Dr. King and the Boyle 
lecturers maintained, is the foundation of moral evil — proximately 
at least. This choice must be intelligent choice to do that known 
to be pain-producing, positively or negatively. It must also be an 
unrighteous or wrongful choice, and whether or not it is unrighteous 
or wrongful depends upon the ethical system in vogue. Whatever 
determines right and wrong conduct will determine what is right 
or wrong choice. 

Every ethical system is a method which primarily involves a 
limitation or restriction of the activity of one by the wants, desires, 
purposes of other similar beings. The individuality of one is 
restrained and conditioned by other individualities. There has 
been in the world’s history much discussion over the true rule of 
moral action and great dispute about the ultimate principles of 
ethics. But on the whole scholars and students have ralnged them- 
selves in one of two groups : the first, those who believe in a Natural 
morality ; the second, those who believe in an Artificial, or, as it is 
otherwise termed, a Supernatural morality. The former system 
recognises the organic unity of mankind, each individual being at 
the same time means and end of all the rest, and establishes its 
rule of right and wrong upon the basis of the general welfare. That 
conduct which conduces to the common happiness, the greatest good 
of the greatest number, is right ; any other conduct is wrong. The 
rule of duty for the individual is to do as one would be done by, 
qualified by the necessities of self-preservation, and to some extent 
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self-development. The other system adopts to a very consider- 
able degree the above precepts, but derives them from assumed 
or claimed divine commands and establishes their validity upon re- 
lations of man to a Divine Being. Natural morality tests every- 
thing by its value in promoting happiness. Artificial morality 
determines conduct and dispositions with relation to the supposed 
pleasure or displeasure of the Deity as the same is revealed through 
certain authoritative channels. 

But whichever system be adopted, and whatever test be applied 
to conduct to determine its morality or immorality, moral evil is still 
pain caused by human volition. Not all pain caused by man’s will 
is moral evil, since pain may be righteously inflicted ; but that 
woe, unhappiness, distress, pain, which comes from unrighteous 
dispositions and choices, is included within the category. Evil, 
however, as suffered, is always pain, even if it be moral evil, the 
latter being only pain arising from certain peculiar causes. 


c 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EVOLUTION OF FAIN. 

In its simplest forms pain is the sentient appreciation of disorgan- , 
isation in the physical system. A cut, a bruise, a sting at the 
periphery, is followed by sensations of pain ; so also an ento-peri- 
pheral lesion produces sensations of internal distress. The dis- 
organisation may be positive or negative. The cases just instanced 
are of the first variety ; but pain may also ensue from the lack 
of organising assimilating force. The creature which lies dying of 
starvation suffers from sensations of disorganisation as truly as one 
which is perishing from a wound. Life is a process of adjustment 
and adaptation of organism to environment. Where this adjustment 
is incomplete or imperfect, there is a tendency to dissolution and 
disintegration of the organistn, more or less marked in the ratio 
that the imperfection of adjustment is exhibited. Wherever this 
disorganisation is initiated or continued, pain is present as the 
mental concomitant of physical degeneracy, until death ensues 
and the veil is drawn through which we cannot see. 

Sensational pain varies in quantity. Its distinctive varieties, 
however, are not so much indicated by quantitative differences as 
by diffei'ences in the localities to which we ascribe the bodily source 
of the pain. A pain at the end of my finger, a sharp pang in my eye, 
a pinch upon the skin, a headache, a stomach-sickness are varieties 
of the indefinite number and kinds of painful sensations. But Ic^t 
us not fail to note that the heterogeneity so far as it exists depends 
upon the increase of intelligence. The more the mind distinguishes 
and defines, the greater the variety of pains we apprehend. This 
distinguishing and defining, however, is the exercise of intellectual 
power. The increase of such power depends upon an increase in 
complexity of the nervous system. A more complex nervous 
apparatus implies a relatively greater complexity of the whole 
organism in structure and function. The truth then becomes 
apparent that in all those things which concern quality, pain varies 
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'with the degree of intelligence; that is, it is less definite, less hete- 
rogeneous, and less complex as intelligence is low. Respecting 
quantity, we are not so sure. How far intensity or pervasiveness 
of feeling can subsist with a minimum of cognition is not yet made 
certain ; but with a limited range there appears to be a greater 
quantity with a less discrimination, and conversely. Below these 
indefinite limits I am inclined to believe that feeling is itself 
greatly lessened as intelligence is diminished. 

The control of action by pleasure and pain as motives depends 
upon representation, which in turn requires discrimination and 
defining. 1 must remember the object to which I ascribed my pain, 
and in order to do this I must have had an originally definite per- 
ception of that object. Now the development of the representative 
powers is the index of the development of intelligence. So that 
it is as mental action increases in definiteness, complexity, and 
heterogeneity that pain as a factor in the determination of conduct 
is more certain, definite, and calculable. 

It is in the process of this development that emotional pain 
comes to play its part. The most conspicuous form is fear, with its 
many varieties from diffidence and suspicion to the extremes of 
terror. Fear, however, springs from intellectual action. Our past 
experience may, when remembered, cause us to anticipate a 
recurrence of definite evils, or it may furnish us with the material 
out of which our imaginations may construct terrible phantoms to 
frighten us. Such apprehensions affect our actions, often con- 
trolling our conduct for long periods of time, sometimes changing 
the whole course of life. The anticipation of ills to occur in the 
future is certainly the cause of the most depressing feelings of 
emotional life. Anger also has an element of pain, but this even 
is rather from the admixture of fear — of the consequences, either of 
conflict or of abstinence from conflict, or both. 

As intellectual development proceeds in the order of evolution 
the springs of emotional pain are multiplied as the objects which 
may become causes of pain become multifold. Association and 
representation reach farther, intellectual vision has a longer and a 
wider range. We see danger afar off, we connect more closely and 
more accurately present circumstances with evils to come. Along- 
side of this increase in power of association goes an increased power 
of prevision which enables men to avoid in a greater degree the 
harm they dread. The prudential virtues become more largely 
developed. In the course, however, that form of pain known as 
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care, solicitude, anxiety appears to a greater extent and exercises 
a powerful influence upon mental life. Terror and superstitious 
fear are lessened, but these otlier forms of fear, of which I have just 
been speaking, become prominent. 

With the greater power of forecasting the future there arises in 
the course of mental evolution an increased susceptibility to that 
class of pains which may be indicated under the general tei'm 
of disappointments. The more the mind anticipates the future, the 
more it constructs ideals for realisation in time to come, the more 
it dwells in a region of hope ; so correspondingly it must suffer 
more keenly from the defeat of its plans, and the failure of its 
cherished expectations : 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these ‘ It might have been.’ 

The memory of such failures is peculiarly depressing, and tends 
to lower the vitality, especially as old age comes on, and there 
appears no further opportunity to repair the errors of the past or 
build upon the ruins of earlier constructions : — 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye. 

Despair exemplifies both disappointment over the past, and fear for 
the future. 

Once more, a very important group of pains which appear in 
mental life as intelligence increases in definiteness, heterogeneity 
and complexity, are those which arise from the sympathies. 
Sympathy springs from the primitive pleasure of society, but 
sympathetic sentiments are not conspicuous whore the intellectual 
development is at a low point. At the bottom in the scale of 
mental evolution antipathetic sentiment are in the ascendant ; 
and, indeed, in human life where the militaixt spirit prevails 
sympathy is much deadened and blunted, Ksometimes nearly extir- 
pated. But, generally speaking, when the representative power 
enables the mind to perceive the organic connection of society, tlie 
cognition of fellowship is enlarged. In the beginning the family 
life is certain to develop sympathetic sentiments to a liigli degree 
of intensity, though perhaps within a narrow range. Wlien the 
coherences of the community, the tribe, the nation are established 
sympathetic feelings are extended. But whatever may bo the 
part the sympathies play in the mental life of the individual, as 
they increase in potency, of course the ability to feel another’s pain 
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as one’s own is enhanced. We are more inclined to be moved, and 
may be made ourselves miserable by the woes of others. The 
mother’s love is perhaps the most remarkable example of this ; but 
it is also found in the sorrow and griefs of a friend, or even in the 
misfortunes or the death of a public benefactor or hero whom we 
have never seen. 

We must not fail to consider that the same progress of intelli- 
gence which multiplies the sources of emotional pain also provides 
new modes of relief and mitigation. This is, of course, implied. 
The conquest of pain indeed proceeds more rapidly than its 
development. This is merely saying that mankind grows wiser as 
the race grows older. In this fact lies all hope of progressive im- 
provement, and the final reduction of both physical and moral evil 
to its lowest terms. Some of the methods of accomplishing this 
result we hope to indicate in subsequent pages. 

Without other specific references, in conclusion it may be said 
that the evolution of pain as feeling proceeds from the presentative 
to the representative and re-representative as intelligence grows in 
definiteness, heterogeneity and complexity. Upon sensational pain 
is superinduced reproduced sensational and emotional pain, the 
extent, variety and degree of both the latter being dependent upon 
development of the representative power in its reminiscent, con 
ceptive, discursive and constructive exercises. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE OFFICES OF EVIL. 

The final cause of pain humanity is not competent to know, and a 
search therefor would be wholly barite n of results. The part 
which pain plays in mental experience we are able to ascertain 
to some extent. The office of sensational pain, at least, is to give 
information of disintegration and dissolution in the physical system. 
Its effect is to stimulate action to remove the cause of the pain ; but 
if the efforts at removal are unsuccessful, and the pain continues, it 
depresses the vitality and extinguishes motion. Pain is first a warn- 
ing friend, then a tyrannical master. In shoi't, pain is the mental 
concomitant of disintegration and dissolution of the organism while 
life lasts. It is a motive to action to remove the pain or cause of pain. 

Life may be painlessly extinguished. This is usually done 
suddenly by violent means, or by the slow action of anmsthotics. 
In either of these cases pain gives no warning of approaching 
death. But in the normal and natural movement of the forces of 
evolution and dissolution it is an efficient monitor of danger to the 
bodily integrity. It shows the absence of that adjustment of 
organism to environment upon which the maintenance of 
depends, and stimulates to an attempted attainment of the nec(‘s- 
sary harmony. 

The cases in which pain is itself a benefit, as for instance when 
producing pleasure through stimulation, do not militate against 
this view. A bitter taste in the mouth is certainly disagreeable, 
but the quinine which caused it tones up the whole system. Yet 
in all such instances the pain as pain is still a mark of lack of 
assimilation, which must be followed by expulsion or by disorgani- 
sation, if continued. When, however, the lack of assimilation is 
succeeded by a better assimilation, all we can say is to repeat the 
very old truth that it is not safe to trust wholly to first appearances. 
A moderate degree of pain in pne quarter may be useful to prevent 
a greater somewhere else. The disorganisation at the surface 
caused by a mustard plaster is not any the less disorganisation, 
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though it be applied to prevent the greater destruction from the 
inflammation within. 

The same law as to the office of pain holds good when we pass 
from the presentative to the representative. Continued pain, 
whether presentative or representative, is followed by great loss of 
vitality. Everyone knows how many human beings die from 
mental anxiety and distress of one sort or another. Brooding over 
past misfortunes and dreading evils expected to happen, sympa- 
thetic grief over the misfortunes of others, invariably prostrate the 
energies to a gi'eater or less degree according to the weakness or 
strength of the individual, and the quantity — extent, intensity, 
or duration — of the deteriorating causes. That form of evil com- 
monly known as mental pain is more apt to affect unfavourably the 
brain, or those organs which ar^ supported by the sympathetic 
system of nerves. In addition to direct effects there are, of course, 
all the indirect effects coming from alterations of conduct through 
the emotional disturbances. 

I have alluded to the fact that the effect of pain is in the first 
instance to stimulate action to get rid of the pain, by removing the 
cause. Effort may also be made to remove one’s self from the 
sphere of action of that cause. As stated in the first chapter, we 
mean by the word evil that which we desire to avoid, ward off, 
escape from, prevent. The same thing is to he said of pain. Now 
then, it may happen that to prevent or escape pain we may even 
go so far as to destroy life itself. Suicide presents itself as a 
means of avoidance, the assumption being in such case that death 
will he a cessation of pain — 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 


The force of present or anticipated evil may be so great as to cause 
the encountering of a greater present pain in preference to antici- 
pated ills, or in preference to an expected continuance of evils 
already upon us. Where a Nirvana of rest is believed in for 
existence beyond the grave, or even when annihilation is expected, 
suicide is often advocated as a blessed relief. The doctrine of 
eternal punishment after death for the wicked, in a contrary manner ^ 
operates as a deterrent, because, to use a homely phrase, it seems 
to the sufferer to be jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 

To the individual, therefore, pain has its beneficial uses to a 
degree. So far as it serves the purposes of a sentry to warn 
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against impending danger, it is an advantage. But beyond tliis it 
is the enemy of individual welfare and life. As a means of educa- 
tion it is good within a limited range. Otherwise it is an evil, in 
fact, evil itself. 

The social condition of mankind creates social organisms. To 
declare generally a truth to be afterwards amplified — mutual inter- 
dependence produces the sentiment that the common good is to be 
aimed at and secured, not the benefit of the individual alone. 
Hence it is sometimes the case that the interest of society is so far 
antagonistic to the welfare of the individual that even the destruc- 
tion of the latter may be desirable for the benefit of the foi’mer. 
That which is evil to the one may be good for the many. This is 
on substantially the same principle exemplified in the case of pain 
inflicted upon the individual at his own election, in order to prevent 
greater evil. Better cut off an offending right hand than to ruin 
the whole body. As in this last situation so also in the social 
organism, when evil becomes pervasive enough to affect a large 
number of individuals, or the whole, then it becomes destructive of 
the organic integrity. 

The social organism is made up of individuals. Evil to or in 
the organism is evil in or to some individual member of that 
organism. When, therefore, we say that it is for the good of the 
whole that an offending member be cut off, we mean that it is for 
the good of many, or most of the individuals comprising the society 
that evil happen to one, on the principle above stated. 

It is out of this antagonism of individual interest and social 
interest that evil as a social phenomenon to be eradicated presents 
itself. To begin with, such evil arises from the antagonisms and 
competitions of individuals ; then, as the idea of the organic unity 
of mankind grows, this constraint of the will of all upon the one 
makes ifcself more and more manifest and in resistance to this, evil 
arises. The choice of individuals inclining toward the injuiy of 
others, then against the welfare of the whole social organism, 
through conduct calculated to affect it, is the root and soui'ce of 
evil in society. 

It will be found on examination that evil in the social relations 
accomplishes the same results as upon the individual organism. 
Where the conduct of any individual toward another, or toward 
others, is of such a character as to work inj ury to the integrity of 
the social organism, each of whose parts is at the same time the 
means and end of all the rest, t^en such conduct is symptomatic 
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of danger, and must be restrained, repressed, or pnnislied. If this 
last is not done, but evil conduct be allowed to continue and to 
spread, the social organism is destroyed, and a state of war ensues, 
wherein each person defends himself and secures his ends as best 
he may. 

Since the social organism is wholly made up of individuals, 
whatever tends to bring happiness to individuals is intrinsically of 
advantage to society ; on the contrary, whatever tends to bring 
pain upon individuals is in itself bad. The only limitation in any 
individual case is the claims of other individuals ; and this limita- 
tion makes the infliction of pain on others often praiseworthy and 
necessary. It will be remembered that we spoke of moral evil as 
that form of evil produced by an intelligent unidghteous choice to 
injure or displease another. The righteousness or unrighteousness 
is determined by the law of the sociar organism. It will be seen, 
therefore, that while eyil must happen to some individuals in a 
society, and this beneficially to the whole organism ; yet moral evil 
is totally, absolutely opposed and inimical to the social unity. 

Physical evil must necessarily always esist while organic life 
remains constituted as it is. So long as the individual life perishes 
and the body returns to dust there will be pain. Whether moral 
evil will ever wholly disappear from the world is a more complicated 
question. The egoistic sentiments which are at its root become 
less controlling as mankind progresses in civilisation, while the 
altruistic, upon which depend the social order, are growing stronger. 
But the energies impelling to self-centred development are tremen- 
dous. Moreover, even if the disposition to do right exists, it is not 
easy always to determine what is right conduct. The total dis- 
appearance of moral evil, therefore, is something we can hardly 
dare to hope for ; in reality, it seems impossible in a social organism 
made up of growing, developing individuals that some conduct 
should not occur which is animated by an utter disregard for the 
welfare of the many, or by a desire to injure another for self- 
gratification. But such conduct can be very closely restrained, and 
the desire can be reduced within comparatively harmless limits. 
This is what civilisation is doing, and much more in the same direc- 
tion may not unreasonably be expected for the future. The world 
is surely growing better, and there is no justification for pessimistic 
forebodings. They may be indulged in as a luxury by people who 
enjoy pleasures of that fashion, but they are not healthy and haya 
for a basis only a very superficial seeming of truth. 
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OHArTER VI. 

Tim ULTIMATE OltIGIN OF EVIL. 

We know that pain is a universal concomitant of mind, so far as 
we are able to make mind a subject of science. To tlie same 
degree, within the limitations of our knowledge, life and mind 
are correspondent. In order to explain the ultimate origin of 
pain we should be obliged to explain the ultimate origin of mind 
and life. This science has never been able to accomplish. And 
if evil be pain, presentative or representative, we are thus baffled 
in our search for the ultimate origin of evil. We have no facts 
from which we can generalise. We do not know ; and so far as 
human knowledge indicates anything at all, it is that the problem 
is insoluble and the mystery inscrutable. Whence evil comes and 
why it exists are beyond our ken. 

In Chapter II. we noticed briefly the principal theological 
explanations of the origin of evil. So far as physical evil is 
concerned, they do not interfere with the advance of knowledge 
or the promotion of right conduct, unless where the doctrine held 
is, that it is impious to resist the will, of the Deity when he chooses 
to scourge. Under such a doctrine, of course, both ignorance and 
apatljy are encouraged. But, happily, the general religious senti- 
ment in the most enlightened communities favours an activity to 
prevent and ward oft' physical pain — a pious submission, indeed, 
if it be necessary, but only when it is unavoidable, piety equally 
consisting in work to escape and provide against. Yet in no 
event is man regarded as responsible for the existence of physical 
evil as such. He may be culpable for his foolishness, because of 
his failure to use his best energies to ward off such evil, but the 
measure of his punishment is generally conceded to be the natural 
consequences of his acts and omissions. Now the scientific account 
of moral evil supports a similar doctrine with regard to its relations 
to human life. He who injures another is indeed responsible to 
his fellows for the injury done, and for the sake of preserving the 
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moral order punishment is inflicted; but the injury done or 
intended is always the measure of the guilt, and determines the 
extent of the penalty. Man is not in any other sense nor to any 
other degree accountable for moral evil. He is not in any wise 
responsible for its existence; but, having broken the law, the 
social and socially ordained consequences are the natural and the 
only penalties. On the other hand, the theological views of evil 
make moral evil to consist in sin in the heart of man, a violation 
of God’s law, a guilt worthy of endless punishment, for which man 
is absolutely responsible to God as an originator of this evil. 
There may be a supernatural power which tempts man to go 
astray, but if he yields, as he always does, he is absolutely at 
fault and worthy of the highest condemnation. This appalling 
notion has had such a vast influence upon human life and conduct 
that I shall devote a subsequent part of this work to its special 
consideration, and thus need not dwell upon the subject here. In 
subsequent pages I shall present reasons tending to show that the 
doctrine in question is not only untrue, but is obstructive of moral 
progress and prejudicial to the best order. 
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‘ For the incli’vidual man there is no radical cure for the evils to which human 

nature is heir outside of human nature itself Our healing is not in tho 

storm or in tho whirlwind, it is not in monarchies, or aristocracies, or democracies, 
but will be revcalod by the still small voice that speaks to the conscience and the 
heart, prompting us to a wider and a wiser humanity.’ 

James Russell Addrm im Demcranj. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HAPPINESS. 

Though we cannot expect wholly to extirpate evil while human 
nature is constituted as it is, still from this very constitution we 
are for ever compelled to aiin at its avoidance and prevention. 
Certain it is, indeed, that we cannot always prevent and avoid, 
but it is equally sure that we can succeed in such attempts to an 
extent whose limits are undefined and appear to become farther 
and farther removed as we approach them. In the preceding part 
of this work we directed our attention to the Problem of Evil as 
a problem of intellectual determination of the nature of evil and 
its relations to sentient existence. The reader is now invited to 
consider the question as one whose solution primarily concerns the 
regulation of conduct. We are thus to regard more closely the 
bearings of evil upon volition and action, and of these latter, in 
turn, upon evil. 

In view of the considerations already advanced, it seems obvious 
that the great end of human activity with reference to the subject 
before us must be to minimise evil. If we cannot whoUy cast it 
out from experience, but can to an indefinite degree guard against 
it, forestall or counteract ; and if we must perforce of our nature 
always be labouring for this result, the end of endeavour just 
stated is plainly presented. We are to seek how to reduce the 
amount of evil from which we must suffer to the lowest possible 
limits. 

This is an end which you, reader, must all the time be pro- 
posing to yourself. Your actions inevitably must, consciously or 
unconsciously, be directed toward the avoidance of evil, and if you 
intelligently follow a course which will bring pain upon you, it 
is only because you expect a resultant satisfaction which to you 
is of more value than the pleasure you will lose or the pain you 
will incur by such a course. 

It is an ultimate fact, which neither you nor I nor anyone 
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else can otherwise explain, that the individual does not wish harm 
to befall him, except as the means to good. It is an early 
experience of everyone that evil does come to him from the 
voluntary action of other human beings. It is, therefore, a matter 
of interest to you and to me and to every other, that not only 
physical evil but moral evil be eliminated and prevented. When 
another individual does anything which harms, or which has a 
tendency, directly or indirectly, to harm you or me, an interest at 
once exists, naturally and because we are living beings, to prevent, 
avoid, or counteract that harm ; and since all injurious action on 
the part of others proceeds either from ignorance, carelessness, or 
positive malevolence, it is of the highest importance that such an 
impression be made upon others, that their intelligence, feelings, 
and will shall combine to direct their actions so that they 
themselves shall not inflict harm or do that which tends to bring 
evil upon you and me. This is the problem of the elimination 
of evil as regards the individual alone. All else is but means to 
an end. 

In order to effect the desired result so far as the action of 
human beings is concerned, we must know something of their 
nature ; this we can only determine by observation, which leads 
us to analogical reasoning based upon our own consciousness and 
introspective examination of ourselves. Upon making such an 
examination we find at the outset that the pressure of appetitive 
urgencies must be so strong that these creatures about us we call 
human beings will inflict harm upon us, or will have the disposition 
to do so (unless those urgencies are satisfied), either if we have 
the means to satisfy and withhold or if we are in any wise an 
obstacle to satisfaction. At least it is necessary for our advantage 
(the reader’s and mine as individuals, we will suppose) that these 
human creatures be restrained from harm, and the most effectual 
way to prevent them from entertaining evil intentions under such 
circumstances is to supply their wants. 

But, still observing and reasoning analogically, we find that 
it is not enough merely to satisfy the selfish primary appetites — 
like that of hunger, for instance. Men propose ends to themselves, 
the attainment of which reaches far into the future. They concern 
not merely the present need, but probable or possible future wants ; 
they hence involve not alone a single action bxxt a course of action, 
tending to create habits and governing dispositions. ,We must 
take into consideration for our own security all the influences 
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wMcli are likely to affect ckaracter. This is a perplexing and 
troublesome matter. 

We may say we will do nothing, but will keep ourselves aloof 
from other human beings, relying upon our strength if attacked, 
and perhaps indulging the hope that they will rend each other 
and let us alone. Yet this is a very dangerous course; it does 
not contribute to peace of mind, and by no means is fruitful in 
happy results when actually tried. The same inclination which 
prompts them to slaughter each other is liable to turn them against 
us. Again we can resolve ourselves to attack, in the hope to 
exterminate as many as possible and to intimidate the rest. This 
plan, too, is open to objections. Instead of ourselves killing the 
others off they may kill us off. Grave risks will be run, and the 
issue is at best uncertain. Better to sit still and continue to smile in 
the hope of softening their hearts. 

Experience has amply proved the superiority of this last 
method, or an extension of it. If we can teach other people to 
have regard for the interests and the welfare of their fellowmen, 
we shall, at the outset, be more secure ourselves and less exposed 
to all that class of evils which we have called moral. And not 
merely this. We have thus far been looking only to the negative 
side ; but there is a positive side to be regarded. It is better that 
others shall be encouraged to refrain from injury. It is much 
more advantageous if they can be brought actively to a.ssist us. 
In view of this, of still greater impo-rtance does it become to 
control the ends and dispositions of our fellows. 

These dispositions could manifestly be best governed and 
directed toward the desired end, if only we could create in 
individuals such a natural constitution that each one should find 
his greatest pleasure in the pleasure of others. Then through 
himself he would continually be stimulated, of his own spontaneous 
activity, to remove evil, and the causes of evil, from the life and 
environment of those with whom he should be brought in contact. 
The misfortunes of others would be a source of pain to him, while 
his own ends of life co-uld only be achieved in the happiness of 
others. And if the individual could be induced at least to hold 
up before him such an ideal of life as an end of achievement, 
something would certainly be gained of advantage to others, even 
though he should fail perfectly to realise his own aim because of 
the pressure of egoistic urgencies. 

This, though a difScult work, is not impossible. In the first 

D 
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place there is in tlie human constitution a primaiy pleasure in the 
amicable presence of others of one’s kind. There exists an appetite 
for society which brings human beings together. We thus have 
an ally at the outset in human nature itself. Again, the perpetua- 
tion of the race depends upon the appetite of sex which draws two 
persons together with a power at times almost irresistible. And in 
the third place, the natural instinct of maternal affection (with 
paternal also, though in less degree) is characteristically self- 
forgetful, and sometimes absolutely and uncompromisingly so. We 
have thus natural gregariousness which cannot be maintained with- 
out some degree of altruism ; sexuality involving altruistic desires 
or appetite ; parental affection leading to altruistic conduct. There- 
fore we find as a basis for the development of the altruistic ideal 
and character instinctive aggregations of individuals, in whom, 
however imperfectly, altruism is apprehended as desirable and to 
some extent practised. Sympathy, or an ability to share in some 
manner the feelings of others, appears as a natural susceptibility 
and the still more powerful emotion of love is exhibited as a con- 
stitutional trait. . 

Now, it will be of little avail to you, the reader, and to me, who 
are now simply consulting our own interests, if only here and there 
an individual be found in whom have been formed an ideal of life 
and a disposition for conduct which impel him to help, or at least 
not to hurt, his fellowmen. It is necessary that these safeguards 
against harm be multiplied as often as possible. We cannot rest 
free from apprehension until everybody whom we are likely to meet 
is at least put under some sort of self-restraint of the altruistic 
nature. The more thorough and the more prevailing the altruism 
the better. Therefore, everywhere and in all men we must seek 
to develop the altruistic character for the sake of our own interests. 

We have thus before us revealed as a social state desirable for 
the interest of us, who are observing, a condition wherein each 
derives his greatest happiness from the happiness of others and is 
animated by a ruling disposition to promote that happiness. If 
this state of society could be realised we should have the most 
favourable conditions possible for securing, so far as human effort 
can accomplish it, the abolition of pain generally, and we should 
dry up at the very sources themselves the springs of all moral 
evil. Consequently each individual will regard it as the most 
important social desideratum that as many people as possible be 
inspired by altruistic ideals and governed by altruistic dispositions. 
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We have already noted as evident that the altruistic disposition 
will not ordinarily and naturally stand in the face of the urgencies 
of self-preservation. Under the pressure of starvation men will 
prefer themselves to their neighbours, and be incapable of thinking 
of anything else, or seeking anything else but their own relief. 
They will seek to remove their own pain first. I do not now take 
into account how far education may change this, but am consider- 
ing the facts as they are, normally and generally. Hence a prime 
requisite to the development of the altruistic spirit is to satisfy the 
primary urgencies of human nature, at least to the extent necessary 
for the individuaPs conservation. For like reasons it is of value, 
though not so indispensable, that the desires of individuals beyond 
the primary appetites be gratified or allowed gratification so far as 
they do not in their fulfilment work the injury of others. We men- 
tioned in Chapter V. that it is intrinsically of advantage to society 
that the individuals composing society be happy, as far as possible. 
In a state of comfort and contentment there is less motive to the 
individual to harm others. If he is himself happy he will be more 
inclined both to permit and to promote the happiness of others, 
especially if this can be done with little sacrifice on his part. I am 
quite aware that there are important qualifications to be made here, 
and many interesting and serious questions relating to the effect of 
surrounding conditions on individual motives ; but I think I am 
quite safe in enunciating as a general truth that the happier men are 
the more favourably disposed they are to the happiness of others ; 
and beyond this we need not (at this stage) go. It may be said, 
indeed, that by experiences of suffering we are made more sympa- 
thetic to the woes of others. This is true in a measure, but this 
sympathy arises chiefly after our own pain is over, and in con- 
nection with the remembrance of it. While we are in trouble our 
thoughts and activities are concentrated upon the means for at- 
taining our own relief. We have no leisure and little disposition 
to devote ourselves to the aid of others. Charity begins at home. 
It surely will not be contended that the best way to make people 
mindful of the dole of other human beings is to plunge them into 
a like condition of pain and keep them there. This is contrary to 
all experience. 

Upon a foundation of some degree of security the altruistic 
character may successfully be built up. Negatively, we must allow 
self-conservation, and positively we must promote the development 
of the altruistic character. These two are really complementary. 
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If every person is careful of, and fco some extent promoting, tlie 
happiness of others, the level of happiness will be raised, the 
amount of pain diminished ; this fact in turn will beget more 
altruism, and thus the progress will go on. Altruism will tend to 
increase the general happiness, and this is the same thing as 
decreasing the general amount of pain. Hence the problem of the 
elimination of evil is identical with the problem of the promotion 
of happiness — increasing the excess of pleasure over pain. 

We have thus far been viewing the abatement of evil from the 
point of view of one or two individuals — the I'eader and I, as having 
an identity of interest — who are examining the environing con-' 
ditions of life solely with reference to egoistic ends. It is inevit- 
able that in a society of human beings each individual should, from 
motives such as I have indicated, come to entertain an idea, more 
or less elaborated, of the desirability of altruism on the part of other 
people. It is for his interest that there should be an altruistic 
order governing the conduct of others toward him. And, except 
where his interest conflicts with that of another, it is preferable 
that altruistic conduct prevail, since this lessens the probability of 
malevolence and maleficence toward him. But when you and I 
have gone far enough to understand this and to fully appreciate 
its truth, are we able to avoid recognising that we also are indi- 
viduals, integral parts of tbe social regime^ and applying, however 
reluctant we may be to do so, the same precepts to ourselves and 
our own conduct that we do to others Besides, we have the 
same natural altruistic inclinations as others. And above all, we 
discover that others are requiring the same dispositions and con- 
duct of us that we arc requiring of them. Thus, having dictated 
to everybody else a law of the subordination of egoistic ends to 
altruistic and social, solely from motives of our own interest, we 
find ourselves under the domination of tlie same law. In the 
raeshes of the net we have spread for others we behold ourselves 
hopelessly entangled. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

THU MORAL LAW, 

By a process like that which, has been outlined in the last chapter 
arises the Moral Law, without which society could not exist. 
Hence come the notions of Bight and Wrong as affecting conduct, 
based upon notions of Good and Evil as ends, themselves derived 
from experiences of Pleasure and Pain, presentative and repre- 
sentative. What is wrong under the Moral Law is Moral Evil, and 
what is right is Moral Good. And in determining what is right 
and wrong we must have reference to what is morally Good and 
Evil for our own standard or gauge. 

The first requisite of a moral science is a determination of what 
is ethically Good and Evil. The second requisite is a determina- 
tion of the best methods to secure the Good and eliminate and 
prevent the Evil. With this last are connected rules of right and 
wrong conduct. The conclusions of moral science give us, then, the 
mandates of moral law. 

We have already maintained that each individual seeks his own 
happiness, that is to say, directs his actions toward the avoidance 
of pain and the experience of pleasure. It would be foolish for us 
to claim that the individual ought to aim at securing painful 
experiences and avoiding pleasurable ones, that he ought to live 
for the sake of enduring torture, or, perhaps, commit suicide by a 
painful mode of death. Ho person will naturally do this, and the 
only ground upon which he can be made to do anything like it is 
some anticipated pleasure of a future world for himself, or perhaps 
others, or some pleasure which he takes in the good of other beings 
in this. Left to himself, unaffected by other sentient beings, we 
have no warrant for supposing anything but that the individual 
would seek for pleasure and avoid pain, would aim at his own 
happiness. We are conscious (each to himself) that we seek our 
own happiness, and that we have no power to do anything else, 
except as we are willing in some way to limit it on account of 
other sentient beings. 
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It would til us be purposeless and altogether futile for us to 
attempt to modify the activity of individuals, except with regard 
to the benefit of others. If, then, the sole limitation upon the 
volition and action of one is the happiness of others, the Chief Good 
as determining the moral law of the community is the highest 
happiness of each, taking in view the happiness of others — or, as 
I have already stated it, the maximum happiness of the greatest 
number. This is the ultimate end to be gained in the government 
of conduct. Whatever tends toward securing this result is gnod^ 
of good oharacier^ of a goodly nature^ of good report. On the con- 
trary, whatever tends to prevent or oppose is evil^ of evil nature^ 
report^ or character. Conduct, therefore, of the first description is 
Bight ; that of the latter description is Wrong, 

Let us now once more direct our attention to the fact already 
noted that, in order to obtain this social desideratum of happiness, 
individuals must be so moulded as to develop the altruistic 
character. They must be inspired by the social ideal — not, of 
course, unqualified altruism, but altruism as a means to the social 
end. They must be so educated as to have a preference for the 
right and a disposition to do right. But it is impossible for any 
human being to come into existence, under present conditions at 
any rate, without self-regarding tendencies. Consequently, under 
the stimulus of these impulses which have self for their end and 
the pressure of the social environing influences, assisted by natural 
sympathetic inclinations, are born two sets of tendencies, creating 
two sets of volitional motives, which, though sometimes coalescent, 
are generally conflicting. On the one hand, are the motives to 
self-preservation and self-conservation, with self as the end of 
volition and activity ; on the other, are the motives to self- 
abnegation or self-forgetfulness, with the good of others as that 
end. As the one are indulged, so far forth as the influence is 
unmodified, it tends toward an egoistic character; so far forth as 
the latter are followed, the effect is favourable to the development 
of the altruistic. To the degree that the motives of the former 
class are uncounteracted they will create volitions and lead to 
actions which, in their reactions upon the character, will develop 
egoistic sentiments with egoistic ends ; and as these last are made 
more general and controlling, the person’s ideals of life will be 
pervaded by egoism and will become prevailingly egoistic. To 
such a person self will be the end of all his activity, in whatever 
direction he may choose to exert it, and everything will be good 
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which, favours self, while everything will he indifferent or had 
which does not conduce to the benefit of self, or which positively 
detracts from selfish satisfaction. In such a case the moral im- 
peratives are of no force or weight, save as by heeding the require- 
ments of the social order selfish interests are promoted. In the 
extreme exemplification of this character there is no voluntary 
submission to the moral law, much less any active disposition to 
conform to it. 

But where the altruistic motives are continually strengthened, 
in similar manner hut with contrary effect, altruistic sentiments 
and altruistic ends are developed, and with these altruistic ideals 
of life, whose distinguishing feature is self-forgetfulness, with the 
pursuit of subordinate ends of altruistic nature — the advantage, 
good, or happiness of others, one, a few or many, as the range of 
regard is narrower or wider. Then when egoistic impulses come 
into confiict with these altruistic motives, if the former are yielded 
to, a sense of wrong-doing, of unworthiness, of sorrow or remorse is 
generated, while if they are conquered, a feeling of right-doing, 
elation and self-approval ensues. 

An individual in the formation of personal ends constructs in 
imagination a fiction of himselt in a certain state or condition of 
experience with relation to things and other persons. Intel- 
lectually considered, this picture may be one of himself with his 
attention directed outward, or with his attention directed inward. 
(1) He may represent himself as witnessing his family, his com- 
panions, his neighbours, his country, in a state of prosperity, 
happiness, general weal, with pain at a minimum ; and, secondarily, 
may represent himself as having contributed to this result and done 
nothing to hinder it. Further than this he may form no picture 
of his own coudition. This is the purely Altruistic ideal end. It 
will be greatly varied according to the range of objects embraced, 
and its value correspondingly affected. A person will not satisfy 
the moral law by proposing as an end the happiness of his family 
irrespective of the happiness of the community, however devoted 
and self-forgetful he may he. But we will look just now only at 
the quality of the proposed end taken alone. (2) He may repre- 
sent himself as witnessing this state of happiness as contributed 
to by him negatively and positively, and himself as included in 
it — as wealthy, famous, beloved. This is a mixed end, partly 
altruistic and partly egoistic, and might be styled JEgchaltruisUe. 
In attempting to realise it doubtless a conflict , would sooner or 
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lalei' occur, m wliicli either altruism or egoism would have to 1)6 
chosen to the detriment of the other. Perhaps a compromise 
would be effected by which the altruism and egoism would modify 
each other, giving a lower degree of both. This sort of com- 
promise is very common, and this kind of ideal end is perhaps 
that cherished by the majority of civilised and enlightened human 
beings, the egoism and altruism vaiying with respect to each other 
according to character and circumstances. (3) He may turn his 
attention inward and represent himself as in the possession of 
wealth, power, or fame — a Croesus, a JSTapoleon, a Washington, o, 
Shakspeare ; but with his contemporaries or posterity benefited 
and made happier by his efforts ; the first, however, being primary, 
the last secondary. Such an ideal end — to continue our use of 
Spencerian terms — is characteristically AUru-egoistic. (4) The 
individual may represent himself not as doing, but as being some- 
thing, KoXoicar^aBos^ as having developed to the highest degree of 
symmetry his whole nature, as having realised the highest con- 
ception of excellence and virtue, as being worthy, or, in other 
words, as having attained perfection of character. This amiable 
sort of selfishness may be styled JUdlio-egowtiG, (5) Finally, a 
person may imagine himself as attaining wealth, power, glory, or 
as enjoying any one of these, but utterly without regard to the 
condition of others — whether they be neglected, or whether the 
end be achieved at their expense, or through their grief. This is 
the purely Egoistic ideal. 

Of these ideal ends, one is altruistic, two are mixed, and two 
are egoistic. The asstho-egoistic exhibits a very subtle form of 
egoism, to which we shall need to give our attention far theron. 
It is not dangerous to the social order (except indirectly), be- 
cause it adopts the fulfilment of the moral law as the means for 
attaining the perfection to which it aims. It does not, however, 
and cannot produce either the most useful or the highest type of 
character socially considered, since it is after all essentially egoistic. 
The moral law, based upon the needs of the social organism, 
demands altruism, not blind, but intelligent, governed by the social 
idea of the chief good, and will accept nothing else as a sub- 
stitute, because in no other way can loyalty and obedience to its 
behests be secured. 

In proposing to himself these ideal ends to be practically 
realised, if possible, and as furnishing the rules of conduct, the 
individual contemplates them with pleasurable emotion. They are 
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pleasures, groups of pleasures, or series of pleasures. In the con- 
struction and maintenance of these fictions (intellectually speaking) 
he feels pleasure, and in the absence of the imagined condition he 
feels pain. Thus he has a volitional stimulus to realise a desire for 
what he has pictured to himself as enjoyable. This latter, how- 
ever, may be restrained by the thought of the impossibility of 
attainment, its great difficulty, or the pains which may ensue from 
attempting it. Whether then he will persist, or will replace his 
selected end by another, depends altogether upon his mental con- 
stitution and his circumstances. The result will be governed 
wholly by the strength of the motives which arise in his mind, 
whether they be suggested from within, or impressed from without. 
Whatever end he finally chooses will in any event be an imagined 
pleasure, not in possession, but the attainment of which will relieve 
or offset present uneasiness and discontent — that is, present pain 
of one sort or another, presentative or more or less representative. 

It is very generally admitted that the ends of the highest 
happiness of the greatest number, and of the individual are not 
at all coincident. He who aims at a social and altruistic end may 
secure it only with a detriment to his own happiness. This is 
undoubtedly true to the observation of other parties who are 
lookers on. How far it is true subjectively to the individual 
primarily concerned is not so easily decided. When contem- 
plating an end of attainment, he may recognise it as an altruistic 
end, and at the same time be perfectly well aware that if he aims 
to secure it or promote it by his action, much suffering will result 
to him, more than if he adopted and followed some egoistic end. 
But mere cognitions do not determine volition or action* the 
latter are governed by the quantity of feeling accompanying the 
cognition and by organised habits, these habits often adding to, or 
subtracting from, the quantity of feeling. If it were not for the 
capacity to form dispositions by habitual action, it would be 
impossible to follow representative ends at all remote, or to esta- 
blish any fixed character. And it is in consequence of this ability 
to form and maintain dispositions, and of their actual formation, 
that men, on the one hand, see the right and approve it, and yet 
the wrong pursue ; and also, on the other hand, behold the wrong, 
and are drawn toward it by egoistic considerations, but yet the 
Tight pursue. A person may be so educated that habitually he 
derives more pleasure from promoting the happiness of other 
people than from acting directly with self-regard. His forecasts 
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and anticipations of future pleasure are all in connection with self- 
abnegation of some sort. This may be the case with respect to 
ail his enjoyments, or it may be generally true with the reserva- 
tion of a pet vice or two. Then, if something presents itself as 
within his reach and of egoistic advantage, but, if pursued, likely 
to bring unhappiness to someone else, the force of habitual desires 
to please others is aroused in opposition. Yielding in thought to 
the egoism produces present pain, while suppressing the egoism 
and yielding to the altruistic pressure of motive brings a feeling 
of pleasurable relief. If, then, the pain aroused by thought of 
following the egoistic course, and the pleasure experienced in con- 
templation of the altruistic outweigh in quantity the pain and the 
pleasure of the contrary choice, the egoistic volitions will be 
checked and the altruistic prevail, and vice versa. This altruistic 
choice may consist perfectly with the intellectual conviction that 
more pleasure, as other feo]jlG view iileasure^ would result from the 
egoistic choice ; and for the moment the man's attention is given to 
the pleasures abandoned, and he feels the pain of regret for having 
given them up ; but this very transition of thought produces the 
representative pain of the presence of these egoistic advantages 
and the absence of the feelings which accompany the knowledge 
of altruistic acts performed and of their performance ; the lack is 
felt, the mind reverts to the altruistic alternative with a rush of 
pleasurable feeling moving volition. Then comes the intellectual 
conviction that after all the acquisition and possession of those 
things which do give pleasure ordinarily under the circumstances 
would not give pleasure to him ; he would not enjoy them, and so 
he rests upon his choice, more or less content according to the 
si-rength of feeling aroused on one side or the other. Moreover, 
the inability of the mind to dwell upon pain in thought, and to 
represent it with great vividness, or perhaps, in better plirase, the 
nat ural tendency to put pain out of mind, prevents ordinarily as 
much attention being given to the ills ensuing from a course of 
action leading to a particular end, if the ultimate result is repre- 
sented as agreeable. In view of all these facts it certainly cannot 
be said that the individual in making his choice is moved by any- 
thing else but pleasure and pain. Nor is it easy to see how his 
preference is otherwise to be accounted for. He is seeking his 
liappiness as it appears to him, though knowing that on ordinary 
reckonings of pleasure and pain he is wrong. Still, the fact 
remains that for him happiness lies in the path selected. 
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The process is exactly the same, hut with an evil resxilt, if the 
pet vice he introduced as a powerful motive element. Let us 
suppose a person generally altruistic but fond of his cups. He has 
plans of a life of useful activity to promote the welfare of his wife 
and children, perhaps of others ; hut with him great pleasure is 
attached to his chosen self-indulgence. He sees that his energies 
are diminished, his money spent, his wife and children thereby 
made miserable in consequence of his evil habit; but spite of 
all this he cannot get happiness without his drink. He can 
represent the condition of himself as existing freed from his habit 
as a better condition, and as one in which he would be happier if 
he could only so change himself as to enjoy such a condition. In 
such a representation he feels pain at his present situation ; but 
this feeling of pain does not compare in intensity with the feeling 
of pain which actually arises when he is deprived of his dram. 
He yields to the greater feeling ; for him the greater happiness is 
in the cup. And by representations of his self-regarding pleasure 
his conduct is continually modified with a view to repetitions of it. 
He can see that people who are not intemperate are, by comparison 
with other people who are drunkards, apparently happier, secure a 
greater amount of pleasure, and are afflicted with less pain. He 
can also imagine himself as happier in such a condition ; but when 
he proposes to conform his conduct to such an ideal, he is made 
aware that he is or has become so constituted that for him no 
happiness can subsist except with his indulgence. He has con- 
structed in imagination another man such as he is not, for whom 
happiness can be maintained without drink. Perhaps I may 
think it would be better for me if I were an angel, and in being 
an angel I might have more self-satisfaction. I can imagine an 
angel as happier than I ; but if I follow the things that pertain to 
humanity in preference to those I conceive are more peculiar to 
angelic beings, it is because, being a man, my happiness can only 
be secured by objects within the compass of humanity. I am what 
I am ; and if I cannot make myself different, I shall seek what I 
can attain, and in that find the greater happiness, although know- 
ing that if I were somebody or something else I might in and 
by other ways be better or happier. 

From what has preceded, it will thus be seen that the social 
needs produce social ends, which determine the moral law. That 
this law proposes as the chief social good, and thus as the social 
end to be attained, the maximum happiness of the greatest num- 
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ber. Tliat the chief social good is not coincident necessarily with 
the maximum happiness of the individual, who may be able only 
to find his good in his own selfish ends ; but that, on the other 
hand, the latter may be so educated, under certain conditions, as 
to derive his highest happiness from the happiness of others, and 
to find his chief good in life in contributing to the realisation of 
the social summum bonum. Obviously there is room for much 
doubt and question oftentimes as to what actually does tend 
toward the promotion of the common good, and what is opposed to 
it ; also as to what methods are best calculated to produce in 
individuals the altruistic disposition and repress the egoistic. 
Ethics is thus a theoretical science and a practical as well ; while 
closely connected with it is the science and art of Education. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOME QUESTIONS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

The doctrines of this work thus far unfolded, with some modifica- 
tions according to varying ideas of different thinkers, but never- 
theless without essential controversion, have been generally accepted 
as furnishing the scientific explanation of the nature of evil, as 
supplying the groundwork of the moral law, and as pointing out 
the direction in which effort should be put forth to secure its 
fulfilment. They furnish the theory and precepts of what we called 
in Chapter III. a natural as opposed to an artificial or theological 
morality. An influence, however, has arisen in recent English 
thought adverse to what is usually termed the Utilitarian or Hedon- 
istic Ethics, which, though it certainly has theological postulates 
to rest upon, can scarcely be called a theological system. The 
advocates of this system of ethics purport to establish its theses 
upon a scientific examination of the facts of human consciousness 
without any aid from assumed divine commands, its implied 
theology being pantheistic. This antagonistic influence proceeds 
from an ethical system of ^stho-egoism which is most fully 
developed in the ^ Prolegomena to Ethics ’ of the late Professor 
Thomas Hill Green. Although the ethical tenets of this system are 
much involved with the general philosophy of knowledge upon which 
they are founded, which fact would prevent a very thorough exami- 
nation of the whole treatise, yet in view of what has been stated 
above, I can scarcely pass by the propositions of this able writer 
without some remark, especially since I have already been taken 
to task by critics for omitting reference to them in a former work, 
wherein I have indulged in a little ethical discussion.^ If, then, 
the reader is not fond of criticism and ethical polemic, I advise him 
to omit this chapter, since he will find in it no new principles, and^ 
probably also no new applications of principles already advanced, 
except incidentally in connection with the discussion of the ethical 
end and the general rule of the moral law. Nevertheless the student 
1 Systevi of Psijclio logy., cliap. Isix. 
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of etliics cannot fail to be interested in tbe new development of 
tlionglit mentioned, and will demand at least some consideration of it. 

The concluding words of Green’s work, in treating of the 
practical value of moral theories, declare that the author’s point has 
been to show that a criterion for the determination of conduct to 
those who need some ^ counsel of perfection ’ above the declarations 
of conventional morality ^ ^ is afforded by the theory of ultimate 
good as a perfection of the human spirit resting on the will to be 
perfect (which may be called, in short, the theory of virtue as an 
end in itself) but not by the theory of good as consisting in a 
maximum of possible pleasure.’ Again, in another place, the author 
says ^ ‘ Our theory has been that the development of morality is 
founded on the action in man of an idea of true or absolute good 
consisting in the full realisation of the capabilities of the human 
soul.’ Moral good is ^ an abiding satisfaction of an abiding self.’ ^ 
^ Projecting himself into the future as a permanent subject of 
possible well-being or ill-being — and he must so project himself in 
seeking for a permanent good. . . ’ ^ The idea of a true good as 
for one’s self is ^ ultimately, or in principle, an idea of satisfaction 
for a self that abides and contemplates itself as abiding.’ ‘ This 
well-being he doubtless conceives as his own.’*'’ The intrinsic 
good is ^ the perfection of the human soul.® ^ The true good for 
man is the realisation of his capabilities, or the perfection of 
human life.’ ^ The good will is a will which has such perfection 
for its object.’^ The good will is Hhe one unconditional good . . . 
the end by which we estimate the effects of an action.’ ® 

From the foregoing quotations it will appear that in last resort 
the ethical end of the individual’s effort is egoistic. He is to seek 
the good, and this good is his own perfection. This is the ideal he 
is ever to hold before him. The will to be perfect is the uncon- 
ditional good, and in attaining the good, and in labouring for it, 
lies the only self-satisfaction. The moral law, then, according to 
Green, lays upon each person an imperative to seek his own 
perfection, to be virtuous for virtue’s sake as an end in itself. Jt 
is possible that some of the adherents of (Green’s ideas would demur 
to having the system termed egoistic ; but how upon any fair con- 

» Book IV. cliap. i. p, 308. 

Book TIL chap. v. p. 286. The references in the footnotes of this chapter 
will be understood as referring to Green’s Prolcgwtiena to MhioSy unless otherwise 
stat.od. 

s Hook IIT. chap. iv. p. 234. Ibid. p. 2B1. ® Ibid. p. 232. 

« Book IV. chap. i. p. 303. Ibid. p. 308. ® Ibid. p. 202. 
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struction of language it can be made to appear otherwise I am at 
a loss to understand. Whenever we press the inquiry : ^ Why 
ought I to do thus and not otherwise ? ’ we invariably receive the 
answer, ^ For the sake of your own self-satisfaction, which can be 
attained in no other way.’ We are always thrown back upon the 
perfection of self as an ultimate end. 

When we come to consider how the individual is to realise the 
ideal of his own perfection, we are informed that it is in a social 
good which is not in conflict, but is identical with his own personal 
good. ‘ Society is founded on the recognition by persons of each 
other, and their interest in each other as -persons, i.e., as beings 
who are ends to themselves, who are consciously determined to 
action by the conception of themselves as that for the sake of 
which they act. They are interested in each other as persons, in 
so far as each, being aware that another presents his own self- 
satisfaction to himself as an object, finds satisfaction for himself in 
procuring or witnessing the self-satisfaction of the other. Society 

is founded on such mutual interest. ’ ^ ‘ But the converse is 

equally true, that only through society, in the sense explained, is 
personality actualised. Only through society is anyone enabled 
to give that effect to the idea of himself as the object of his actions, 
to the idea of a possible better state of himself, without which the 
idea would remain like that of space to a man who had not the 

senses either of sight or touch And just as it is through 

the action of society that the individual comes at once practically 
to conceive his personality — ^his nature as an object to himself — 
and to conceive the same personality as belonging to others, so it 
is society that supplies all the higher content to this conception, 
all those objects of a man’s personal interest in living for which he 
lives for his own satisfaction, except such as are derived from the 
merely animal nature.’ ^ Once more, in order to be good in the 
truly moral sense, the individual must observe that ^ the contribu- 
tion to human perfection in some way or other must be the object 
in which he seeks self-satisfaction, the object for which he is living 
for himself.’ ^ 

Accordingly we are presented with an ideal of a society 
conditioned by a moral law imposing upon each individual a 
striving for his own perfection, which, , however, is only to be 
attained through seeking for the common good, which is the per- 
fection and thus the self-satisfaction of all. This is still egoism. 

^ Back HI. chap. ii. p. 191. ^ Ibid, p. 190. » Ibid. p. 191. 
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For tlioiigli tlie individual secures his own excellence by recog- 
nising and favouring the common excellence, yet he can only do 
this by presenting himself to himself as gaining his self-satisfaction 
in such a course. This last is the end proposed toward which the 
other is the recognised means. 

Now, to some considerable degree, this doctrine of ideal ends 
as determining good and evil resembles universalistic hedonism as 
it has been set forth in these pages. With a little construing and 
amending we should have no difficulty in reading out of it a 
sound, respectable utilitarianism. Certainly, so far as the practical 
side is concerned this would be quite simple; but were we to 
make even the suggestion of any possible affinities between the 
two, we should be greeted with a terrible outcry from the ^stho- 
egoists who follow Professor Green. They are not only no friends 
of hedonism, but their system is absolutely opposed to hedonism, 
different in principle, in proof, and in precept. If, then, they 
insist on refusing the amendments and constructions necessary for 
the object suggested, we must claim that it is greatly the worse 
for their doctrine ; since as it stands, as they appear to mean it, 
rejecting construction and amendment, the expression of the moral 
law is greatly inferior, both from a theoretical and practical point 
of view, to the ethics of hedonism. 

Reading over the last three quotations from Green, we are 
impressed with this similarity to some of the utilitarian tenets to 
which I have referred. The average intelligent lay reader would 
think an assertion that an individual finds his self-satisfaction only 
in witnessing the self-satisfaction of the others in his social 
organism to be nearly the same thing as saying that the individual 
finds his highest happiness in the highest happiness of those about 
him. And if working for this highest happiness of others or their 
self-satisfaction constitutes perfection, this is pretty much what 
the universalistic hedonist finds as his great precept of the moral 
law. The JEstho-egoist, however, has the most profound contempt 
for ‘ happiness ’ or ‘pleasure’ as explaining or as furnishing ends 
for moral action, and abhors the use of these terms for such 
purposes. If, then, we venture to ask him if he means that this 
ideal condition of social through individual perfection is a condition 
of the maximum of pleasure and the minimum of pain, he flies iu 
our face, tries to blind our vision by flapping his wings, while he 
seeks revenge by sci’atching us with his claws. 

Indeed, Green, when in the midst of his exposition he comes 
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to points where the reader would be likely to ask just such questions 
as the foregoing, breaks out into attacks upon hedonism, as if to 
impress upon the world that a maximum of pleasure is not the 
chief good, either individual or social, were a matter of no less 
importance than to convince that perfection is the true ethical 
end. Hence Green’s work has a negative as well as a positive 
value, so far as it has value at ail. The attempted destructive 
criticism of hedonism seems to me to be far the ablest part of the 
^ Prolegomena,’ for the suggestions there made are often subtle, 
ingenious, and plausible, while the positive constructive portions 
seem laboured, clothed with an unhealthy phraseology, uns3rm- 
metrical, and at times meaningless, except as interpreted by the 
despised hedonistic philosophy. So much is this the case that I 
quite agree with Professor Henry Sidgwick ^ in thinking that 
Green has failed to furnish either a rationale of duties, ^ or even 
to provide his readers with an outline of a coherent method by 
which a system of duties could be philosophically worked out.’ 

This appears very plainly when we try to find out what Green 
means by ^ perfection.’ In what does it consist ? What are the 
outward and visible signs ? What is the perfect social condition ? 
How are we to know that one state is more perfect than another ? 
The way in which these questions are answered is very unique. 
The author tells us that a moral agent is one who is under a 
self-direction to seek the true good, and that the true good is 
^ that which satisfies the desire of a moral agent, or that in which 
a moral agent can find the satisfaction of himself which he neces- 
sarily seeks ! ’ ^ Anticipating the objection that will at once occur, 
Green proceeds to observe that in a sense such objection is valid, 
but since man has not secured the full realisation of perfection he 
cannot know what it is. ^ We know it only according to the 
measure of what we have so far done or are doing for its attain- 
ment.’ ^ ‘ Of a life of completed development, of activity with the 

end attained, we can only speak or think in negatives, and thus 
only can we speak or think of that state of being in which, 
according to our theory, the ultimate moral good must consist. 
Yet the conviction that there must be such a state of being, 
merely negative as is our theoretical apprehension of it, may have 
supreme influence over conduct, in moving us to that effort after 
the Better which, at least as a conscious effort, implies the con- 

» Mind, No. XXXIY. ^ Book III. chap. i. 171. 

® Itid, chap. ii. 195. 
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viction of there being a Best.’ ^ ^ It is, therefore, not an illogical 

procedure, because it is the only procedure suited to the matter in 
hand, to say that the goodness of man lies in devotion to the ideal 
of humanity, and then that the ideal of humanity consists in the 
goodness of man. It means that such an ideal, not yet realised 
but operating as a motive already, constitutes in man an inchoate 
form of that life, that perfect development of himself, of which the 
completion would be the realised ideal itself.’ ^ It will thus be 
observed that Green persists in his doctrines in the face of the 
admitted fact that they involve a circulus in probando. 

Our first emotion on reading the above-quoted words and their 
context is one of amusement. Then, on re-reading and reflecting 
that Green discerned clearly what we are prone to think his own 
folly, and yet deliberately insists upon it after stating the manifest 
objection as clearly as any critic could possibly do, we begin to 
doubt our faculties, and become suspicious that Green has appre- 
hended and is enunciating a profound truth, which our own 
obtuseness prevents us from discerning. Some further consideration 
is, therefore, very necessary. 

That the human mind has a constructive activity admits of no 
question. This never has been disputed by anyone in any manner 
worthy of serious consideration. By virtue of this ability man 
forms imaginative pictures of experiences which do not otherwise 
actually occur to him, u^ing for this purpose, indeed, materials 
which experience has furnished. He employs the representative 
powers, which project into the future in new forms the presenta- 
tions of the past. Thus ideals of a better state or condition are 
among these products of the constructive activities. Why we 
form such ideals and seek to realise them is a question which 
Green answers by supposing an eternal spiritual principle, which 
gradually reproduces itself in the human soul and prompts to 
improvement. I do nob regard it necessary to consider what 
foundation there is for such a supposition in this place ; but I am 
quite willing to concede the fact that ideals of Better, if not Best, 
are formed and do stimulate conduct. Allowing this, what we 
want to know is how to determine what is Better or Best. This 
is what we mean when we inquire what is Moral Good. We can 
obtain no practical rule of conduct till we answer this. No positive 
system of ethical precepts can be formulated without it. An 
individual may, indeed, have a great desire to be good or better, 
^ Book in. chap. i. 173. 2 ii. 11)6, 
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and may Kave a definite notion of wliat is good and better. Does 
Lis will to be good and bis attempt to realise Lis own conception 
of tbe good make Lim good ? Perhaps so ; but then Low comes 
in the idea of common good ? Either there must be some outward 
standard by which the individual gauges his conduct, and which 
is binding on all individuals, or moral good means unadulterated 
egoism. In this last view we could have no common moral law 
whatever, but in place of it a multitude of individual ideals of 
good which each one is striving to realise, and which only by some 
happy coincidence agree. How out of such a condition can we 
obtain any moral or social order whatever ? 

Here, it seems to me. Green’s system utterly breaks down. 
One would suppose that he must abandon entirely all attempt to 
connect moral action with social imperatives, resting entirely on 
his explanation of the truly moral good as consisting uncondi- 
tionally in the will to be good, leaving the Eternal Cause to work 
out the results. To do so would at least be consistent with his 
declarations ; and it appears to be the only consistent position for 
him to take. Instead of this, however, he lays upon the individual 
as an obligation of moral duty the ordinary practical scheme of 
morality, which he says legitimately follows from his theory of 
good. The imperative to seek perfection, to have the good will, 
Green declares, though it ^ can enjoin nothing, without liability to 
exception but disinterested obedience to itself will have no lack 
of definite content. The particular duties which it enjoins will, 
at least, be all those in the practice of which, according to the 
hitherto experience of men, some progress is made towards the 
fulfilment of man’s capabilities, or some condition necessary to that 
progress^ is satisfied.’^' These rules, the author goes on to say, 
are unconditiomially binding, except as against a desire for the 
best in conduct, and are binding absolutely as against any conduct 
having as an end the individual’s pleasure. It is in this way that 
Green attempts to connect the ordinary rules of practicah duty 
with his moral end. I understand him to mean that the ideal of 
perfection enjoins that conduct which past experience has shown 
to be most conducive to the advancement of the race, unless a 
strong subjective conviction or feeling exists that something else 
will alone satisfy the will to be good, in which latter case this 
conviction is to be followed and not the dictate of convention 
based upon general experience. In other words, the ideal of self- 
1 Italics Eis. ^ Book III. ckap. ii. 1&7. 
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perfection is first and last ; and if tlie individual thinks that the 
common rules of morality are most conducive to his own perfection, 
he should follow them ; if, on the other hand, his ideal of self- 
perfection requires him to make an exception, it is his duty to 
make it, though he must be very sure that in such a case he is 
not really animated by a desire for his own pleasure, which never 
justifies such an exception. 

Now, we should naturally fancy that the professed follower of 
this ethical philosophy must either declare that the moral end is 
the perfection of the individual Ego, which is to be the dominant 
end whenever any other comes into competition with it, or that 
the moral end is the common perfection to which the individual 
end is to be subordinated, if need be. Green seeks to evade the 
dilemma by the assertion that in fact these two ends coincide. By 
this it wfill be supposed he means that the perfection of the Ego 
is to be realised only in seeking for the perfection of others. 
Though theoretically each one must seek his own perfection, 
practically he can only find it in seeking the perfection of humanity. 
This certainly sounds very like the ^Fundamental Paradox of 
Hedonism.’ 

Again .we are impelled to ask, What is this individual and 
common perfection? We are told that it is subjective, but only 
to be achieved through effort upon some outward object. It is a 
satisfaction to be gained in labouring for a certain state or con- 
dition of other people. It is not pleasure, happiness, or joy. 
Perish the thought ! It is satisfaction, self-approbation resting in 
the will to be good, and knowing that it can command such self- 
satisfaction only in this way. Still perplexed, once more we ask, 
What is this perfection ? We get no answer further, except that 
at least we must in the main follow the teachings of experience 
as to what courses and conditions have contributed most to the 
fulfilment of man’s capabilities, and improve upon past experience, 
if we can. Thus, confessedly, the moral ideal does not fulmish us 
with any definite schedule of duties, or indeed tell us in what 
directions our efforts to realise it are to proceed. For these latter 
we must go to past experience. The moral ideal does not even 
explain itself, but past experience must be appealed to for an 
explanation of its meaning. 

If perfection be essentially the will to be good, the individual 
must have some idea in his mind of what goodness consists in. It 
must be some volition affecting character, according to Greeii. 
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And character involves habitual disposition, issuing in actions or 
conduct. This conduct hears relation to other beings. It is the 
will to do something which shall aid the perfection of others. 
When this will exists, the ego is conscious of it‘ and feels satisfac- 
tion ; when it does not exist, dissatisfaction exists which the Ego 
also/ee^,<f. Judging others by himself, he will infer that when the 
goodwill exists in others they also will /ecZ satisfaction; and in the 
measure that it is not realised they will feel dissatisfaction. If^ 
then, I know that I am promoting by my conduct this feeling of self- 
satisfaction in others, I shall feel my own self-satisfaction. Hence 
I shall be realising my own perfection if I do those things which 
promote the feeling of self-satisfaction in others. But I have no 
means of determining when others have this feeling except as 
they exhibit self-satisfaction. But they may exhibit self-satisfac- 
tion wibh noxious conduct. I am under no moral obligation to 
encourage this, but quite the contrary. I must, then, do those 
things which common experience has shown to be conducive to 
promoting a will to aid the perfection of others. How, then, 
according to common experience, are people esteemed to be better 
or worse? They are considered to he made better if they are 
taught to obey the laws, to exercise temperance, forbearance, and 
benevolence ; to do no murder, to steal not, to avoid covetousness — 
in a word, to do as they would be done by and to love tbeir neigh- 
bours as themselves. When I sincerely will to promote those 
virtues in others and practise them myself I am evincing my own 
will to be good. Our will to be good, which is the unconditional 
good, subsists in the disposition to practise and promote the 
cardinal virtues, which are sometimes said to be epitomised in tbe 
Eleventh Commandment of Scripture. This seems to be tbe out- 
come of Green's ethics. In proceeding to sum up I trust I shall 
do tbe author no injustice. I certainly believe that my formula- 
tion is supported both by the quotations I have made and their 
context. 

1 . The self-satisfaction coming from the possession of individual 
virtue is the chief good, 

2. Virtue consists in a governing disposition to be virtuous. 

3. Being virtuous consists (for the individual) in putting forth 
activity (by example and by precept) for making humanity in 
general virtuous. 

4. Humanity is virtuous when all men are permanently dis- 
posed to be virtuous. 
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If Professor Green Lad stopped Lere I do not believe lie would 
Lave Limself contended that tLe foregoing conclusions could be 
very fruitful in results of any kind. I doubt if they are even 
profitable as exhibiting feats of mental gymnastiCvS. But this 
seems to be his philosophy as to the Suimimm Bonwm, Now as 
to the rules of Right Conduct : — 

5. Experience has shown that humanity has been improved 
(i.e. men have been made more virtuous, and better realised their 
self-satisfaction in virtue) by men not committing murder. Hence 
in order to have a will to be virtuous I must have a will to commit 
no murder (except a situation arise in which I may feel that my 
ideal of self-perfection requires me to commit murder, when it is 
my duty to make an exception, provided I am convinced that I am 
not constrained to murder from the pleasure of doing so). In like 
manner, experience having pronounced in favour of benevolence, I 
must have a disposition to be benevolent, subject to similar quali- 
fications. So with all the practical virtues. 

6. Rules of conduct are hence determined by the experience of 
the race as to what is better for humanity and what is worse. 
Men who are virtuous must at least (subject to occasional excep- 
tion) conform to these rules, else they are not virtuous. They are 
still virtuous, however, if they veto these rules from a high sense 
of duty without any taint of pleasure. 

It thus appears — 

(A) The Chief Good is subjective feeling or consciousness of 
self-satisfaction. This is attained and kept by right volition 
issuing in right conduct. 

(B) What is Right is determined by the experience of humanity 
as to what is better and worse for humanity, subject to occasional 
correction (to be cautiously exercised) by individual ideals of the 
Better. 

Hpropo.'? of this enunciation of the pi-inciple of right conduct 
(B),it may be said that the experience of humanity must mean the 
experience of what is bettej’ or worse for individuals more or Jess. 
And bettar and worse have no meaning except with reference to 
the standard of Good. That which is nearer the Chief Good is, 
then, better ; that which is more remote is worse. Hence we must 
say that Right is determined by the experience of humanity as to 
what is the Chief Good of humanity. But the Chief Good is a 
form of consciousness subjective to the individual. Thus right 
conduct is that which the experience of humanity has proved to be 
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conducive to the securing and maintenance in the individual of 
this consciousness. The experience of humanity has shown that 
such conduct is altruistic regard for other people. Consequently 
altruism becomes a law of conduct. 

Eeally, then, in order to get any meaning out of Green’s 
doctrines of the Chief Good and the rule of Eight, we must resort 
to the experience of humanity as to what has been best for 
humanity. But experience of humanity being nothing else than 
the experience of individuals, we must consider also in what the 
latter consists. It certainly consists in consciousness, and con- 
sciousness has its three phases — feeling, cognition, and volition. 
There is a consciousness which we seek to eliminate, and a con- 
sciousness we seek to retain ; the latter we may call desired, the 
former undesired. The desires of individuals come into conflict. 
Since the fulfilment of individual desires is the basis of the con- 
sideration of experiences as desirable — it being necessary that we 
pass to the ideal of desirable from the desired — the only limitation 
which humanity can put upon the fulfilment of individual desires 
is the ill eSect it may have upon the desires of somebody else. 
This seems to be an inevitable conclusion. 

"We are now, I hope, in a better position to see the bearings of 
Green’s ethical philosophy. We must be confirmed, I think, in 
our belief that his circular statements of ethical principle mean 
nothing at all, if taken by themselves. When supplemented they 
lead either to an indefinite incoherent egoism, wherein the indi- 
vidual acts upon the promptings of his own inclinations, guided 
only by a vague ideal, which is wholly at the mercy of his selfish 
instincts, except as some sort of common morality is beaten into 
him by his environment ; or else the ideal principles are subordi- 
nated to rules of practical morality derived from experience of the 
race, which upon examination are found to involve and postulate 
all the utilitarian considerations. This last is Green’s actual pro- 
cedure. That which experience has taught the world yields the 
greatest amount of self-satisfaction to the greatest number of 
individuals is good. The Chief Good is the highest degree of good 
which we can realise — indefinite indeed as to limits and particular 
characteristics further than the general one of self-satisfaction. 
But, whatever it is, experiences of the past must determine our 
appreciation of it. Hence the Chief Good is a generalisation from 
experiences of human life, and our rule of conduct is determined 
by those experiences, which Green calls self-satisfaction and the 
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hedonists pleasure. This seems to be ‘ tweedle-dum ’ and ‘ tweedle- 
dee.’ In fact, were it not for the frequent and express opposition 
to all forms of utilitarianism and hedonism displayed throughout 
the ^ Prolegomena/ the reader would be much disposed to think 
that Green, though befogged by the mists of some so-called tran- 
scendental philosophy, was feeling his way along the right path 
toward a universalistic hedonism, and had in his mind a nebulous 
conception of it which he was trying to express. But we are 
prevented from entertaining such a supposition for the reason 
stated. We must, therefore, ascertain, if we can, wherein Green 
finds hedonism so objectionable theoretically and practical!}". And 
it will be especially convenient to begin this task just here, because 
we have come upon a point at which lies, according to our author, 
a fundamental fallacy of hedonistic ethic. 

This error consists in the non-recognition of what is claimed 
to be the fact, that pleasure is not the only object of desire. This 
is charged upon hedonists as generally and characteristically their 
mistake, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, however, being exonerated, though 
at the expense of logical consistency. According to the hedonists 
we desire nothing but pleasure, and what we do desire we desire 
because it is pleasurable; according to Green we desire other 
things than pleasure, and if in such case pleasure is attached to 
the desire, it is because we desire. In other words, pleasure (or 
exemption from pain) is not the only end or motive of volition and 
action. Green considers desire to have the common characteristic 
that it has a direction ^ to an object consciously presented as not 
yet real, and of which the realisation would satisfy, i.e. extinguish, 
the desire. Towards this extinction of itself in the realisation of 
its object every desire is in itself an effort ; however the effort may 
be prevented from making its outward sign by the interference of 
other desires or by the circumstances of the case. Such desire, 
then, implies on the part of the desiring subject : (a) a distinction 
of itself at once from its desire and from the real world ; (/>) a 
consciousness that the conditions of the real world are at present 
not in harmony with it, the subject of the desire ; (c) an effort, 
however undeveloped or misdirected, so to adjust the conditions of 
the real world as to produce satisfaction of the desire.’ ^ Moral, or, 
as Green puts it, ‘ disl.inctivoly human/ action proceeds from 
Motives ; and motives are ideas ^ of an end which a self-conscious^ 
subject presents to itself and strives to realise for its own self- 
1 Book 11. chap. ii. 131, 132. 
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satisfaction/ ^ Desire, then, seems to be the parent of motive. A 
felt want accompanied by an idea of a possible state or condition 
in which this want is satisfied or extinguished constitutes the 
motive to action.^ The idea of one’s self enjoying pleasure in any 
manner thus may be a motive ; but this is not the only species of 
motive. If now desire is the parent of motive, what is the parent 
of desire ? Why do we desire a particular thing, or, in fact, desire 
at all ? Because, as nearly as I can make out, the eternal con- 
sciousness reproducing itself in the mind of man awakens these 
desires, and continually stimulates new desires toward a more 
complete self-development or a higher perfection.^ Whether or 
not the eternal consciousness stimulates the desires for pleasure or 
the lower desires does not appear, I believe. The inference, how- 
ever, is that it does ; but speedily improves upon them by inspiring 
other and better desires. And, as before set forth, morality con- 
sists in the will to seek and promote the self-perfection which the 
eternal consciousness is all the while suggesting. 

Green has not favoured us with any complete, positive, and 
systematic analysis of feeling, nor has he exhibited at all fully his 
ideas of the mutual relations of feeling, cognition, and volition, 
although he has done much in the work now before us and in other 
places in the way of negative criticism of the doctrines of others, 
and though he does maintain clearly enough that in all the func- 
tions of mind there is the one self or Ego uniting the whole. In- 
deed we are very frequently impressed with the author’s apparent 
lack of attention to psychology. It does not seem as if he had 
ever devoted himself to a patient and careful study of the facts of 
mental experience and action. Probably he preferred to work out 
his theory of knowledge, not indeed without some reference to the 
facts of mental action, but deductively from postulates or a prion 
principles rather than inductively from observation's upon the more 
special and particular operations of mind, and upon the structure 
and functions of its correlated nerve organisation. Other people 
have followed this method before him, and brought great reproach 
upon the whole guild of students of mind. And it must be con- 
fessed that they have not added much to positive knowledge by 
their labours. Hegel was a philosopher who worked in this way. 
It cannot be said that hitherto the Hegelian method has been very 
fruitful in valuable results to humanity, intellectually or morally. 
At any rate', however much Hegel may have been studied, when 

^ Book II. chap, i 87. ^ Book III, chap, 1 175. * lbid.U74. 
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Ills disciples come to write books tliey are quite careful to keep all 
mention of their master out of the volumes. But I, for one, 
sincerely hope that it will not be counted among the benefits to be 
conferred by an increase of Kantian influence in England that the 
pursuit of the theory of knowledge shall ever be attempted with- 
out the fullest and soundest basis being laid in psychology. The 
value of any movement which aims to construct such a theory, 
except upon this foundation, should be profoundly distrusted. Its 
tendency is to undo all the good work which has brought the 
knowledge of mind within the circle of the sciences, and caused the 
study of mind to be respected and valued. 

I can but think that if Green had been distinctively a psycho- 
logical student we should have had a much more satisfactory 
account of the mutual relations of intellect, feeling, and will. But it 
must be confessed that the hedonists have not always been clear, 
either in their thoughts or expressions, upon these subjects. And 
it is this want of lucidity that sometimes gives Green an advan- 
tage in his attacks upon hedonism. The difficulty with the 
hedonists has been that they have not seemed to recognise, except 
intermittently, the relations of pain to volition. They have not 
made prominent the office of pain as a motive. Green is perfectly 
right in saying, ^ The appetite of hunger must pi'ecede and condition 
the pleasure which consists in its satisfaction. It cannot, there- 
fore, have that pleasure for its exciting object.’ ^ The eating of 
food may be presented as an end, but it is for the relief of hunger. 
The exciting cause of volition and action then is some felt pain or 
discomfort. The will moves to the greatest uneasiness.’ The 
motive is pain, or, if we prefer to say so, a want. Why uneasiness 
is produced is a deeper question, which we shall consider later ; 
but it is enough to say now that pain, presentative or representa- 
tive, is the primary stimulus to action. So far we can allow the 
justice of Green’s criticism, though I think he would have found 
the real ground of his objection rather in the lack of emphasis and 
prominence given to the true facts of the case by the thinkers 
criticised than in their misapprehension or want of apprehension 
of those facts. But, granting tliat uneasiness is the motive, in 
order to obtain relief from that discomfort action must take place. 
Past experience connects a pain with actions which have relieved 
it. Memory of those actions, and of the state of relief in which 
they terminated, creates what we term an end of action or 

* Book XXL cliap, i. 16 X. 
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volition ; that is, a state of such relief accompanied by the circum- 
tances under which it subsists, as, for instance, in the case just 
referred to, a loaded table, and myself eating, and free to eat. The 
end involves a cognition of an intellectual object having relation to 
myself — the table of food, and I eating, and a feeling, we will say, 
of satisfaction in such eating. We then say we desire to get and 
eat the food, and volition goes forth to fulfil the desire. When we 
get and eat the food our desire is satisfied, the pain is gone, a feel- 
ing of pleasure takes its place. Now the question arises, Is it the 
feeling of pleasure that we desire, or is it the getting and eating 
the food ? 

It may be safely said, to begin with, that we do not desire any- 
thing which we do not in some manner cognise. That is, if we 
desire we know that we desire, and if we desire a particular thing 
we cognise that thing as desired. It may also be said that we do 
not cognise a thing as desired unless its presence in mind produces 
at least an incipient feeling of relief from present uneasiness. 
Uneasiness is pain; relief from uneasiness is therefore pleasure. 
The thing desired is hence an intellectual object which is accom- 
panied with pleasurable feeling. Probably Green would not have 
quarrelled seriously with this statement. But it seems clear from 
these considerations that while the object of desire is a cognition, 
the end of desire is a pleasurable feeling. While, then, it is true 
that what we desire is an object presented to ourselves as attained, 
we desire this object because it creates pleasurable feeling in place 
of the pain involved in the desire. Greens own explanations above 
quoted seem to confirm this idea. But we shall also notice, if this 
be so, the entire erroneousness of Green’s assertion that we derive 
our pleasure from anything whatever because we desire it. The 
cognition with its accompanying pleasure exists before we can be 
said at all to desire the thing which is the object of desire. For 
desire is certainly not the painful feeling of uneasiness, although 
that gives rise to the desire. We may be very much disturbed by 
hunger, but if we did not know that food appeased hunger we 
should never have what could be called a desire for food. The 
representation of food with the representative pleasure creates a 
volitional action toward increasing that representative pleasure till 
it becomes presentarive ; so long as this is hindered desire subsists, 
but till the representative pleasure comes into experience there is 
no such thing as desire for the object with which it is connected. 
If, then, we admit that* desire postulates a present dissatisfaction, 
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whicli we think of as relieved by the attainment of a given 
object, which latter would not be desired unless it furnished a 
satisfaction to replace the present dissatisfaction, we are forced 
to conclude that the object of desire is always an object to 
which is attached pleasurable feeling, which alone makes it the 
object of desire. We can only avoid this by some new analysis of 
feeling with respect to quality, and with respect to its relations to 
volition. Psychology makes the fundamental distinction between 
pleasurable and painful feelings, there being also feelings of relative 
indifference between the two. If, in addition to the quality of 
feeling as pleasurable and painful, there is another quality of self- 
satisfaction and self-dissatisfaction, or if states of consciousness 
liave, besides the aspects of cognition, feeling, and volition, the other 
aspects of self-satisfaction and self-dissatisfaction, then it ma}^ be 
true that we do not always desire pleasurable objects because 
pleasurable, and that desire is not so far forth as it is desire neces- 
sarily directed toward something pleasurable. Again, if we deny 
that every state of consciousness involves the three complementary 
aspects of feeling, cognition, and volition, and that we have no other 
mode of defining or describing a pleasurable experience except in 
terms of volition as an experience we seek to retain, while a pain- 
ful experience is one we seek bo get rid of and prevent, there may 
be some room for assertions like those of Green. But to admit the 
truth of these latter on the topic of desire we should be forced to 
overturn the whole science of psychology, and build it anew. I 
certainly am not prepared to do this upon the unsupported dicta of 
a writer who does not profess to approach liis subject as an unpre- 
judiced inquirer, but starts out with the proposition that a philo- 
sophy of knowledge and of ethics, which is not a natural science, 
is a desideratum, and then attempts to construct one as plausible 
as he can make it ! 

In this consideration of the objects of desire, however. Green 
has the benefit (of which he fully avails himself) of another uncer- 
tain and ambiguous declaration of the hedonists, namely, that men 
always seek pleasure. But when the uncertainty is cleared up, it 
does not help Green’s position. At first blush it might seem that 
to say we always seek (i.e. volition is always directed as to an end 
toward) pleasurable objects, or objects which raise pleasurable 
feeling, and have no power to seek anything else, and to declare 
that we always seek, and must sf‘ek, pleasure, is the same thing. 
But it is not the same thing. The first statement is true ; the 
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second is false. Green would almost, perhaps quite, accept the 
first, but because he does not understand the true meaning of the 
second expression, and is afraid of its supposed implications, from 
this fear supervenes a theory which is not at all true. The 
hedonists, on the other hand, from not clearly seeing what the 
djohvs li(xt6Tis is in the afilrmation that we always seeh pleasure, 
enunciate a series of declarations which, as Green says, ‘ o ffend 
the unsophisticated conscience.’ * Let us endeavour to elucidate 
the situation a little. I have gone over this point once in a work 
already before the public, ^ but deem that it will be of advantage 
to apply the same thoughts to the particular case before us, since 
I believe that over the questions here raised broods the thickest 
fog that at present obscures the true theory of ethics. Whether 
our efforts are or not effectual in dispelling the mists (and of this 
others must judge), I am sure even the attempt is useful. 

Every present experience involves both cognition and feeling, 
else there would be no consciousness. We cannot explain whac 
we mean by cognition or by feeling, except by referring to the 
experience. To know is to know ; to feel is to feel. In every 
state of consciousness there is an objective and a subjective side. 
I distinguish (cognition) an object (presentative if you please) 
from myself and regard it as other than myself, but existing then 
with relation to myself. With this object » is experienced feeling. 
If the feeling is painful, volition moves to eliminate the object 
from experience. If the feeling is relatively indifferent or pleasur- 
able, there is no volitional movement beyond that of attention, or 
that movement necessary to retain the object in consciousness. 
When the object (as cognised) disappears it is liable to recurrence 
or representation. When the object is represented, the accom- 
panying feeling is represented, both being fainter than the original 
presentation. I know (cognition) that when that object was pre- 
sentative I expeidenced pleasure (feeling) which was stronger than 
the pleasure now experienced. A want (feeling) is thus experi- 
enced, alternating (probably) with a representative pleasure 
(feeling), which is attached to the representative object (cogni- 
tion), inducing the belief (cognition) that if the representative 
object again became presentative, I should have a recurrence of 

* Book in. chap. i. 157. ^ System of Psychology, chap. Ixix. sec. 22 ff. 

® Of course our actual experience is not of one but of many objects in co- 
existence and succession ; but perhaps I can be better understood by using the 
simpler expression, and can do this without substantial inaccuracy. 
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tike m\m siirongbh of pleaaiiro, tluis aswiiaging^ want.. At tliis 
juTKiture tliere are open two courses of mcmtal action. .Ikie ati.cui- 
tioii may be fixed upon a cognition of the pleasure experiom*C(l in 
the presentative experience, or it may be fixed upon the objiRk. 
itself with a view of bringing that object into presentative (ex- 
perience. Let ns take a definite example. Suppose I for tlu^ 
first time drink a glass of wine. Pleasure ensues. I afterward 
remember the drinking of that wine, and a desire for a glass of 
wine is created. I may now direct my thought to the pleasures of 
drinking that wiirn ; 1 repnvsent myself as drinking it, and dwell 
in thought upon the sensations of ])leasure I exporioncod. 1 thus 
evoke a consid( arable amount of pleasurable ieeling, vvhi(‘h Is ihe 
phvasure accompanying ihe (‘.ognition (k’ the pleasure of drinking 
the glass of wine; but while I am evoking this ph'nsure my 
activity is paralysed, I am contenting mysedf with a ploasiirabh^ 
contemplation, and tho want satisfies itself for tlu^ monumt in this 
contemplation. On ihe other hand, I may direct my athmtion 
upon the glass of wine as an object, and possess tnysolf with tho 
thought that if 1 had it I slionld enjoy tho original pleaiSurin ’'riiis 
thought tends ratlnw to increases than (litninish tlu^ ])r{'H(Mii) 
urgcmiy, and stimulates me to activity to get the wiiu^ I (h^siiuH 
tlm glass of wine, and my tmergievs are bent to obtain it and 
drink it. thoin this line of conHid(^rati()n, inirsnod to any exhmi. 
dosiiable, we sec that (Iroen was right in his assewtion that nuni do 
not always make ploasurt^, or any particular ph^asurt^, ns a snb- 
j(^ct.ive feeling, expmhmce tho obj(^ct (intcdhKttual) of dc^sin^. In 
this sense it is (ru(’> that num do not always pleasure. Rut 
ho was wrong in claiming that suhjtxdivo fooling as ]>ain does not 
furnish tlu^ motived, and subjiudivo finding as pleasnro the sole md 
of ackiion. On the otlun- hand, the luMlouisiiS are wrong winnv i.liey 
a.ss<u’ii i.hat the ohjoH of volition and action is Uilwaiys [deasuu', but 
right in tlndr claim that it is always i\n\ i^hd of volition and action. 
,lu this last sense only it is true fhat men do a.lwayH s(‘(d< ph‘a- 
surm 

Wlnm there is ch^sirc for primary ])l(M»sur(‘.s, nanady, thoHi’i of 
the fundamtmtal a}>petitiv(b siHiisations, if the urgency is great Wis 
not able to satisfy ilm want by ccmtemplatiou. caiuiot 

eoidcnf. our stomachs by <lwelliug in imagination upon a good 
dinner. Wtuam li^ssim our activity for tho monamt by doing m, 
but the organic need increases. W(^ must seek things cognised, 
th(^* posstvssion of wlutdi (^xporionc(!i has taught us will rellevt^ tdu* 
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present pain. This is true of all the appetites so far as they 
demand self-preservation. It is also to a considerable degree the 
same with respect to the reproductive appetite. When great 
organic urgency is present, it demands real and not ideal satisfac- 
tion. So necessary is this that our activity is always largely 
directed toward securing the means of gi^atifying primary desires. 
In this way we are always educated by life itself to desire objects 
in Green’s sense. And it must not be forgotten in this connection 
that one of the primary appetites is that of movement and exer- 
cise. Thus it comes that we have a pleasure in pursuit which 
hence is an end in itself.’ This fact has very important bearings 
on the questions before us. For with a natural appetite for 
activity to begin with, according to the admitted laws of the 
formation of habits, the pursuit of any object, even of self- 
perfection, may become an end in itself, irrespective of the attain- 
ment, But just now it is enough to note this circumstance, and 
place in connection with it the farther fact that we have also a 
natural appetitive urgency toward repose, which is intei’mittent 
with the appetite for movement. The two often nullify each 
other very curiously, though both are necessary to self-conserva- 
tion. For instance, from the impulse to secure repose we may be 
impelled to such activity that the pursuit of repose may become 
itself the self-sufficient end. And thus it is that a phase of this 
pleasure of repose enters into our contemplation of the subjective 
pleasure of obtaining anything, thus lessening or suspending our 
activity to secure it. 

Ilenco, as intelligence increases in complexity, this increase 
exhibiting a groat development of representative power, innu- 
merable scicondary ends arise. These are first (logically and, 
in a gimiu'al way, chronologically) the pleasures of material 
objects, around which are clustered in association the primary 
pleasures ; next, actions or states which are directly conducive to 
securing primary pleasures ; then actions or states more repre- 
sentative still, but with the same tendencies; and, finally, tei’tiary 
ploaBur(iR, including the most general and abstract notions of what 
are regarded fis causes of pleasures. Thus courses of action, habits, 
and dispositions are formed, whose ends may be either those of 
pxirsuit of some object, or of the enjoyment of things contemplated 
as attained* These ends are all formed hy experiences of pain and 
pleasure, have pain and pleasure as moving causes, and in pleasure 
have their sole significance of accomplishment. If it were not for 
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the pleasure anticipated in this accomplishment they would cease 
to be ends, and would not be desired. 

As more general ends are formed, the constitution and circum- 
stances of the individual determine whether they are self-sufficient 
or are to become intermediate to other ends. They also determine 
what ends are actually created, and in this whether they are 
predominantly ends of activity or of passivity. If the attention is 
prevailingly directed toward pleasurable feeling as such, it is quite 
easy to see how the moral initiative may be weakened which, in 
Green’s opinion, constitutes such a strong objection to hedonism. 
The author of the ‘ Prolegomena ’ puts this very forcibly, and 
undoubtedly the result which he deprecates often does follow from 
making pleasure an end. The moral energy may be diminished 
from dwelling upon imaginations of pleasure, for the reason already 
explained that concentrating the attention upon one’s state of 
enjoyment diminishes activity. It may also be lessened by the 
conviction that if we have no power to desire anything but 
pleasure, or enjoy anything but what we do enjoy, effort is useless, 
and the only thing to do is to make the most of what comes. 
But such a conviction would be false to fact. Nothing in what 
has been claimed by the best authorities of hedonism leads to any 
such conclusion. Every doctrine is liable to misconstruction, and 
a theory which is true ought not to be held responsible for 
erroneous deductions from it. Certainly, it would be a curious 
procedure, if for the reason that people do not understand or 
correctly apply a true principle, we banished that principle and 
substituted false doctrines because people would be more likely to 
misunderstand the latter to their advantage. The result of our 
examination thus far has been to show that, while we have no 
power to propose to ourselves ends which do not receive their 
■ distinctive character as ends from the fact that they are pleasures, 
and their accomplishment involves pleasure, we do have the 
capacity to propose, and are all the time proposing, ends and 
accomplishing them without abstracting the notion of pleasure and 
consciously aiming for it. In fact, 1 am unable to see that Green 
can successfully avoid the conclusions which we have tiuis reached, 
after his admission that the satisfaction of a desire always involves 
pleasure. We have already noted how the objection that iho 
satisfaction of a desire postulates the desire as first existing avails 
nothing against the hedonistic doctrine properly explained, because 
if the desire is not the anticipated pleasure, no more is it the 
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present pain, but it involves both ; and until the object with its 
anticipated pleasure appears, there is no desire for that object, 
while the anticipated pleasure, as extinguishing the present pain, 
constitutes the object as desired in distinction from other objects 
which enter the mind but are not desired. The whole of Green’s 
reasoning on the topic of desire (which is a fundamental point in 
his philosophy) is vitiated by his failure to make a thorough 
analysis of this mental state. If he had made such analysis, he 
never would have enunciated the remarkable proposition that a 
thing is ever pleasurable because we desire it, and that we do not 
in such cases desire it because it is pleasurable. 

But this weakening of moral initiative to make one’s self better 
is no less liable to occur under Green’s doctrine than under the 
hedonistic. A man may become as intoxicated with the contem- 
plation of himself as having the good will as he may become with 
the imaginations of himself enjoying pleasure, or, as I should 
prefer to say, any other pleasure. He may also have his ‘ moral 
initiative ’ weakened by the thought that perfection is unattainable, 
and that we even cannot know what perfection is ; hence, it is 
useless to do anything more than to indulge one’s self in beatific 
visions, and persuade one’s self that he has the good will. In its 
practical applications the doctrine of perfection may also weaken 
the moral initiative. For, if man is bound by the imperative to 
‘ exercise the recognised virtues and excellences,’ ^ he may not 
consider that he has any business to depart from what custom 
enjoins; on the other hand, if he avails himself of the exception 
allowed by Green, his activity is in danger of running so far into 
egoism as to subordinate the recognised morality to individual 
selfishness. Of course, I do not mean to claim that these are 
inevitable results of the .^stho-egoistic ethics, but I point them out 
as evil consequences just as likely to ensue from the adoption of 
these principles, and just as pernicious in quality and quantity as 
any ill effects either actually seen or reasonably to be anticipated 
from hedonistic doctrines. 

Perhaps we have sufficiently considered for present purposes 
what ends men actually desire to achieve. We will accordingly 
pass to questions which arise respecting the desirable and what 
ought to be desired. We have allowed that people form ideals of 
Good and Better, which they propose to themselves as ends of 
possible attainment, as desirable to be realised. And it is well. 

‘ Book IV. chap. iv. 380. * 
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enougli to call attention to tlie circumstance that Good may mean 
my Good — i.e. of the Ego — or it may mean the general or social 
Good. It would seem as if Green and the hedonists were in 
accord in declaring that the Good to the individual is a state 
of consciousness. The hedonists call this state pleasure; Green 
terms it self-satisfaction. With the hedonists the good generically 
is the pleasant ; with Green the common characteristic of the good 
is that it satisfies some desire. To be sure, in all satisfaction of 
desire there is pleasure, and thus pleasantness in an object is a 
necessary incident of its being good ; but its pleasantness depends 
on its goodness, not its goodness upon the pleasure it conveys.^ 
Both Green and the hedonists agree also in the result that the 
individual good must be limited by a social or general good 
common to all individuals. They concur in asserting that no 
individual is morally good without his taking into consideration 
with favourable volition the social good. Both aver that the social 
good is the same in principle with the individual good; Green, 
that the social good is a state of self-satisfaction on the part of all 
the individuals included within the community; the hedonists, 
that it is the pleasure of all such individuals. It is thus sub- 
stantially agreed that the moral good is the social or common 
good. It may be legitimately inferred, I think, from both sets of 
doctrines that individuals do not always desire the common good. 
There is hence an opposition of some sort between individual good 
as desired and common good. All this seems to follow naturally 
enough from Green’s words, and also from the enunciations of 
the hedonists. 

We may regard the desirable as what may be desired, that is, 
what is capable of being desired. In that sense everything which 
possibly can be the object of desire is desirable ; what has been 
desired, whatever experience has shown may be an object of desire, 
is desirable. For reasons already expressed, the present writer 
would aver that in the sense explained all desirable objects are 
pleasures — that is, their distinctive quality as desirable comes from 
their pleasurable quality. This would, of course, be denied by 
Green. Anything may be desired by a person, and may be 
esteemed as desirable for other persons ; so far forth, however, as 
it is desired by him, it is not to him desirable, because already 
desired. Whenever an object is presented by the Ego to himself 
as desirable for it becomes desired to some degree. He may 

^ Book III. chap, i. 171, 
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present some object as desirable for other people ; that means, he 
desires other people to desire that object for themselves, though 
he does not desire it for himself. What one desires that someone 
else shall desire is, then, a desirable object. Thus an idea of the 
desirable as what ought to be desired appears. I posit a common 
good (as desirable) for other people, and then include myself under 
its obligations. Hence, when I say an object is desirable for me 
in the sense that it ought to be desired but is not, all I can 
possibly mean is that I desire that I might be under such influences 
and conditions as to desire that object more strongly and pre- 
vailingly. In other words, there is a conflict of desires. But it 
does not follow from this that my desire that I might desire does 
not receive its significance from the pleasurable anticipation con- 
nected with realising the first desire, and ultimately the second 
also. In the same way it is quite possible for me actually to 
desire that I might desire the sensational pleasure of eating, 
though conscious I do not. The actual desire is faint, and I wish 
it were stronger. Hence, a desired object may still be desirable 
in the sense that I desire to have a stronger desire for it. Thus, 
when I think that an object is desirable for me and ought to be 
desired, it must be explained thus : — I desire that the object A be 
desired by other people. I desire Non-A. But I am aware that 
if other people are to be made to desire A, they will do it only on 
condition that I desire A. So far forth as I desire Non-A I 
defeat my own desire that other people shall desire A. Hence, 
I desire that I might desire A. I also may be aware that other 
people on their own account desire that I desire A ; and my fears 
of them enter into the sentiment, I say I ought to desire A. If, 
as a result of this process or otherwise, I cease to desire Non-A 
and do prevailingly desire A, I cease to think that I ought to 
desire A, because conscious that I do desire A. It will thus be 
observed that while an object prevailingly and consistently desired 
cannot be said to be desirable for the person so desiring by him- 
self, but only with relation to other persons, it is still true that it 
is only actual incipient desire that creates the feeling *that he 
ought to desire, or that a thing is desirable for him. This in- 
cipiency comes from having previously desired the object as some- 
thing to be sought by others. And this incipient desire is 
prevented from growing to full desire by the alternation and 
pressure of other conflicting desires. 

The foregoing, I apprehend, is the true meaning of the desir- 
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able in relation to the common good, and is a true account of the 
way in which the latter comes to be the desired in the individual 
mind. It ought not to escape our notice that the influence of all 
the sympathetic regards must be counted in addition. These do 
not always favour the common good, but they do favour the good 
of some others than self ; and without this foundation there would 
never have been even the nucleus of society. The numbers 
included within the protection of the idea of common good have 
been increasing from small beginnings, irregularly, but still very 
sensibly, throughout the whole history of the race. 

I am unable to see that Green can pass, or that he passes, from 
the theoretical to the practical part of his ethics by any other 
route than the above. But all this is hedonistic doctrine of felt 
want and anticipated pleasure — to assuage it the motive and end 
of all action. So, to use Green’s own expression, in order to make 
sense of his utterances, they must be construed and explained by 
principles which he repudiates. For, having once detected the 
insufficiencies in his analysis of desire, and discovered the ground- 
lessness of his fundamental distinction of principle from the 
hedonists upon the question whether or not we always desire 
pleasure, the dispute becomes largely one of terminology, with the 
odds greatly in favour of the hedonists. When, therefore, Green 
reiterates that the true good is ultimately self-satisfaction, and 
that self can only contemplate itself as attaining satisfaction in 
some sort of society, can only look forward to a satisfaction of 
itself on condition that it shall also be a satisfaction to those in 
community with whom alone it can tliink of itself as continuing to 
live, ^ we must again ask what lie means. Why can self only 
contemplate itself as attaining satisfaction in the satisfaction of 
others in the community ? Or, if there is no answer to the ques- 
tion 'why^ there is at least an answer to the question how ? We 
can only ascertain by careful analysis of the facts of human mental 
constitution as we know them. This analysis brings ns at once to 
the conclusions of the hedonists, which express in definite and the 
lowest terms what Green puts forth in language indefinite, very 
general, and itself continually in need of explanation. 

When we come to the practical side of ethics— that is, the rules 
of right conduct, as we have heretofore observed — we are thrown 
hack upon the ultimate notion of a Chief Good as a common good, 
which both Green and the hedonists explain by reference to the 
' Book III. chap. iv. 2B2. 
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individnal good. But the hedonists declare that the desirable state 
of consciousness is a state characteristically pleasurable. The ideal 
state would be a continued pleasurable state with no pain. This 
is expressed by the term happiness ; and when the social good is 
proposed as a limitation upon the individual, the happiness of all 
individuals is taken into'the account. JBeiter and worse, then, are 
determined by estimates of the quantity of happiness. To this 
method of procedure Green objects on the ground that it involves 
an absurdity. But I am compelled to think he makes out an 
absurdity only by supposing positions that are not held by the 
hedonists. Green seems to consider that the hedonists hold an 
ideal of the Chief Good as of all pleasures added up and concen- 
trated into one intense enjoyment. There is no such thing as a 
state of feeling made up of a sum of pleasures.’ ^ However numer- 
ous the sources of a state of pleasant feeling, it is one and is over 
before another can be enjoyed. It and its successors can be added 
together in thought, but not in enjoyment or in imagination of 
enjoyment.’ ^ The author might have saved himself the trouble of 
making statements like these. They only show that he never 
thoroughly understood the hedonistic philosophy. It is to be 
wished that he had cited some hedonistic authority claiming the 
truth of the doctrine he seeks to refute. Perhaps he apprehended 
that somebody would become intoxicated with hedonism as with 
new wine, and soberly enunciate such a theory. We can scarcely 
share his fear, and we think it would be difficult to find anyone of 
present hedonistic teachers who has thus run mad. What the 
hedonists do mean by the maximum happiness principle is pre- 
cisely what Green declares they do not mean, but ought to mean, 
in order ^ to make sense ’ of their doctrine. Indeed, it may be 
believed that most hedonists would substantially endorse the 
following passages, which Green employs in his refutation of 
hedonism. ^ It is not the pleasures as a sum that attract him 
[i.e. man] .... What affects him is the thought of himself as 
capable of a state of continuous enjoyable existence, and on the 
contrary as liable to a like continuity of pain.’ If he rejects a 
pleasure it is not because he presents to himself two possible sums 
of pleasure, and pronounces the sum with the rejected pleasure left 
out to be the larger and thus the more desirable. ‘ It is because he 
believes the pleasure which he disapproves to entail an unnecessary 
breach in tbe enjoyable existence which be wishes for, without 
^ Book III. chap. iv. 221. 
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reference to any sum of pleasures that an enumerator might find 
it to contain.^ ^ Although Green thinks this is more consistent 
hedonism, he is not satisfied with it. He esteems that such a 
sentiment would not avail against the attraction of imagined 
pleasure. We think it would and does all the time. But let us 
see what Green approves. ^ In truth a man’s reference to his own 
true happiness is a reference to the objects which chiefly interest 
him, and has its controlling power on that account. More strictly 
it is a reference to an ideal state of well-being, a state in which he 
shall be satisfied ; but the objects of the man’s chief interests 
supply the filling of that ideal state. . , . Just because we wish 
for the attainment of such objects we are unhappy till we attain 
them ; and thus, owing to the difficulty of mentally articulating 
them, we are apt to lump them in our thoughts as happiness. 
But they do not consist in pleasures. The ideas of them which we 
are seeking to realise are not ideas of pleasures. ... In short, it 
is the realisation of those objects in which we are mainly interested, 
not the succession of enjoyments which we shall experience in 
realising them, that forms the definite content of our idea of true 
happiness so far as it has such content at all.’ ^ 

Again, we meet with the endless repetition which occurs in 
Green’s work of his declarations about desire and pleasure. Here, 
again, we encounter that persistent misunderstanding of the 
meaning of desire for pleasure, that confusion of objects and ends 
which constitutes the warp and woof of his philosophy. It is not 
too much to say that his whole ethical doctrine rests upon his 
explanation of desire. If he has upon this point raised any sub- 
stantial psychological objection to hedonistic principles, or if he 
has shown any ground for his own, he may have laid a basis for 
his philosophy. If, on the contrary, he has not done this, his 
whole edifice falls to the ground. I have shown some reasons for 
my own conviction that there is nothing substantial whatever in 
his assertions on this topic, and can do no more than to relegate 

further examination to others. As to the passages just quoted 

of course a man’s chief interests supply the filling of his ideal 
state of happiness. The securing of those objects is his aim. The 
ideas of them are, indeed, not ideas of the pleasures as abstracted 
from the objects. But they never would be held up as objects of 
desire if they were not by experience and association known as 
pleasurable, and as such affording the relief from present pain. 

^ Book III. chap, iv. 22S. 2 Ibid. 
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Let us now epitomise the hedonistic ethical philosophy, as we 
did that of Green a few pages hack.^ As ethical, we start with 
the assumption that the Chief Good is a common or social good. 
How this idea of common good arises I have endeavoured to show. 

1. The Chief Ideal Good is the existence of all individuals 
without pain, presentative or representative, during the period of 
this existence. Since happiness is the excess of pleasure over 
pain, the entire exclusion of pain would be the highest happiness, 
or greatest happiness.^ 

2. Eight conduct is that which tends to secure the maximum 
happiness of all individuals, or the highest happiness of the greatest 
number. Right volition is the volition to act according to the 
requirements of securing the Chief Good. 

I am not able to see how a state of social perfection, wherein 
all individuals are self-satisfied in the consciousness of their own 
perfection, is anything different from a state of maximum happiness 
with no pain. For it certainly could not be claimed that man is 
perfect while he remains subject to what is called physical evil 
and there is any way of lessening this. Nor is he any more 
perfect if he is troubled by moral evil. The ideal of perfection, 
then, would involve the elimination of both moral and physical 
evil as far as possible. According to Green, the stimulus to 
improvement comes from a felt want or dissatisfaction creating the 
conviction that there must be a Better and a Best, Unless, then, 
willing to be perfect constitutes perfection, the Chief Good must 
be attainment. While this stimulus to improvement continues 
the end is not attained. But if this attainment is a permanent 
state of self-satisfaction in the knowledge that perfection has been 
attained, and this knowledge can subsist only in the knowledge 
that all moral and physical evil has been eliminated, so far as is 
possible for any human power, there is no visible difference 
between Green’s ideal and the hedonistic. 

But we have much difficulty all along from the fact that Green 
appears clearly enough to hold that the willing to be perfect, or 
the good will, is the Chief Good, We have already discussed his 
ciroulus in ^robando, and noted that he glories in it. We have 
' Page 54 of tMs work. 

^ I am aware that Mr. H. Sidgwick woiild. criticise this statement, bat I will 
not branch off into a side controversy with him ; one qaarrel at a time is enough. 
If the reader does not think the averments in this paragraph are fair statements 
of hedonistic doctrine he can readily substitute the usual formula like this, ‘ The 
Chief Good is the highest happiness of the greatest number,’ 
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also urged tliafc if perfection consists in the willing to be perfect 
we are led to egoism, which we can only get rid of by appealing 
to some other standard of the Good than the one adopted. We 
also commented upon the sopMsma extra diciionem by which Green 
attempts to connect logically his practical rules of duty with his 
theoretical principles. His -statements are assuredly not consistent. 
At one time he seems to regard the attainmeiit of perfection as the 
chief good ; at another the disposition to secure the attainment of 
perfection. If he really meant the former, he is only a universalistic 
hedonist in disguise. If he meant the latter, he has nothing at 
all for an objective standard of Good, except as he borrows from 
those whom he sets up as his antagonists, and has no subjective 
standard except a self-reflecting and self-centred consciousness of 
the individual as perfect in his will to be perfect. Thus, it seems, 
we are justified in characterising his system, so far as it is not 
utilitarian, as a system of riEstho-Egoism. 

The system of utilitarianism, or universalistic hedonism, is not 
egoistic. It does allow that all individual action must have 
reference to an end as realised or achieved by the individual. In 
this view it might be claimed to be egoistic, but in this sense 
every system involving action or conduct is egoistic. This sense 
merely expresses a fact of all human activity whatever, moral and 
non-moral. Utilitarianism, or universalistic hedonism, proposes a 
moral law — that is, a law of conduct involving the limitation and 
direction of the individualistic activity for an end which is not 
egoistic further than that which is involved in the requirement that 
the individual find his happiness in the happiness of others. The 
social end is in itself a restriction of activity toward egoistic ends. 
It is held as superior to all egoistic ends, and as dominant over 
them, except as the Ego makes the social end his end, in which 
case they coincide. But the law that each person make the 
liighest happiness of the greatest number his end is contradictory 
to the proposition that each make his own happiness his end, save 
as the two are made to agree in the manner above stated. It is a fact 
that men do often seek their own happiness in self-centred activity ; 
it is also true that they can learn to find their happiness in the 
happiness of others. The former is egoism, the latter altruism. 
Utilitarianism enjoins the latter, because in no other way can its 
Chief Good be obtained ; in no other manner can there be secured 
a coalescence of ends, a concurrence of dispositions, and that 
organic union which is absolutely necessary to the realisation of 
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the common good. Tims, altruism comes to be the great de- 
sideratum of universalistic hedonism. 

Here we come upon a most surprising misconception on the 
part of Green. He tells us that a Benthamite would repudiate as 
unintelligible the notion of an absolute value in the individual 
person. It is not every person, according to him, but every 
pleasure that is of value in itself.’ ^ He then goes on to say that 
the utilitarian does not adopt the logical consequences of his 
piinciples, but has to repudiate them in order to get his practical 
precepts. Green allows subsequently that the great service of 
utilitarianism has been in magnifying the value of the individual 
by insisting that it is the greatest number which is to be taken 
into account. Whatever a Benthamite ought to believe, according 
to Green, I do not imagine one has been actually found who claimed 
that pleasure meant anything at all, save with reference to a 
person enjoying pleasure, and certainly, in the most egoistic form 
of hedonism, the personal Ego is of the supremest value, nor does 
he consider pleasure to be of value in itself, but himself as enjoying 
pleasure he regards as his end. When, therefore, instead of an 
ideal of his own selfish happiness as a supreme end, he gains an 
ideal of the happiness of others and then of all ; others as persons 
are raised in his estimation of their value, because he considers 
them more as possessing his own feelings, sympathises with them 
more, and enters more fully into their life. Unless, then, there is 
some hidden, transcendental meaning in the word ^absolute" as 
applied to value, or in the word 'value itself, which I have failed to 
reach, I can see no force in Green’s accusation above referred to. 
He probably attributed the saving grace in utilitarianism to the 
unconscious influence of principles like his own, counteracting the 
hedonistic virus. To me utilitarianism seems a natural develop- 
ment from hedonistic premises. It is not worth while, however, 
to spend time over a question already covered by the previous dis- 
cussion, and to be still further elucidated by what we are now for 
a moment to consider. 

Thinkers of Green’s stamp appear to have much difficulty over 
what has been aptly called ‘ The Fundamental Paradox of Hedonism.’ 
Certainly it is on its face no more of a paradox than that involved 
in Green’s oirculus in ft'obando^ on which he prides himself so much, 
and is much easier of resolution. W^e have already noted ^ how 
very like this hedonistic paradox are some of Green’s own state- 

* Book III. chap. iii. 2ii. - Page 52 of tbis work. 
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ments in attempting to reconcile Hs individual with the social 
Chief Good. This goes to show that the paradox in question is not 
a peculiarity coming from hedonistic vagaries in assertion and 
reasoning, leading to a reductio ad absurdum for hedonism, but 
expresses an ultimate fact of human mental constitution. This 
fact is no other than the inverse variation of feeling and cognition, 
to which we referred in Chapter IV., with its consequences upon 
conduct. Within a certain range, when feeling is greater in 
quantity, cognition is less. The more the consciousness is feeling- 
consciousness the less it is cognitive-consciousness, and generally 
the more feeling-consciousness is cultivated at the expense of cog- 
nitive activity, the less power reason has as a guide and controller 
of conduct. The connection, as influencing volition, between re- 
mote, or more representative and general, ends and present action 
is not so strong as between more presentative ends and present 
action. This we express by saying that the man becomes blinded 
by feeling, cannot see his true interest, has his will weakened, and 
the like. Now, when we make pleasure — that is, the enjoyment of 
pleasurable feeling as such — the direct end of effort, we are con- 
tinually engrossed with feeling, our activity is diminished, we 
become more and more contented with presentative pleasures, 
remote painful consequences are lost sight of, all idea of increased 
happiness from conservation is eliminated, our horizon is narrowed, 
and we sink into the apathy of the voluptuary, with no more power 
to change our disposition and, at last, with no more good left upon 
which to satisfy the dispositional cravings which we have already 
formed. The reverse of this happens when we make the attain- 
ment of some object other than abstracted feeling, and whose utility 
has been intellectually determined, our end of effort. Activity, not 
passivity, follows, conservation is fostered, vitality is increased. It 
appears from considerations like these, which I need not amplify, 
because I have treated the topic more fully in another place,^ that 
even for egoistic hedonism some reason can be found in self-denial, 
which must become practically operative wherever there is intelli- 
gence. 

When the social good is made prominent, the inculcation of 
altruism not only needs no explanation, but appears obviously as 
the best means to the end. The altruistic disposition, if prevalent, 
avoids much of the difiiculty of the hedonistic calculus, to which 
last Green is not more alive than Mill, Bain, Spencer, Sidgwick, 

^ 6'i/ste7n of Ps^cholo^y, cliaps. Ixvi.-lxix. more eppccially. 
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and Stephen. If a governing disposition obtain, creating a habit 
of action, extra-regarding and not self-regarding, we have only to 
enlighten the mind as to what is better for humanity’s sake, and 
to increase the circle of regards so as to include humanity as a 
whole. Without this, enlightenment is wholly in vain ; men are 
not made virtuous by making them understand intellectually what 
virtue is. With such a disposition, however, errors of judgment 
may, indeed, be committed, but the strength of activity which 
makes a man a force in the community is thrown on the social 
side, not in opposition. He is with us, not against us. It is this 
fact that gives its strength, and its only force, to Kant’s declara- 
tion that ^ There is nothing in the world which can be termed 
absolutely and altogether good, a good will alone excepted.’ When 
Kant wrote this, psychological analysis was imperfect, the springs 
of human action were not fully disclosed, the doctrines of evolution 
had not been formulated, hedonism meant sensual pleasure, as 
opposed to the ‘ ethics of the dust,’ which he beheld advocated ; he 
thought he discerned a better way. His enunciation in regard to 
the good will did have a meaning of great practical import. But 
its value arises from the circumstance that the good will, as a pre- 
vailingly altruistic disposition, is the only means by which the social 
end can be obtained, not that it is the social end in itself. 

We have now examined and criticised the leading positions of 
that non-theological system of ethics which I have ventured to 
characterise as -i$Istho-egoistic. Other points, indeed, remain to be 
discussed, but I trust we have covered the most essential. This 
examination has been attempted because the present writer has 
observed a strong impression created among thinking men by 
Green’s work, not merely as to the abdity with which he has 
written, nor yet by the high personal character of the man himself 
(in regard to both of which I should add most cordially my own 
tribute of praise), but by the supposed truth of what he has 
enunciated, and the belief that he has reached a new and a better 
point of view. In this last belief I must confess I do not share. 
I have given some reasons for my conviction that it is no better, 
and were there space I might also give some for the assertion that 
it is not new. If anyone will read over Kant’s ^ Metaphysic of 
Ethic ’ he will find the entire groundwork of Green’s practical 
philosophy of morals ; while if he pursues his investigations into 
the more speculative works of Kant and of Hegel he will find the 
inspiration and the philosophical authority for the whole. Indeed, 
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Green would not have denied this, and I make the reference only 
because his work appears to strike some students as exhibiting a 
novelty of doctrine. Value that work has, no doubt, but I appre- 
hend that it lies in the incentives it supplies by its criticisms to 
repairing, smoothing, and improving the old and travelled road, 
not to abandoning it and following others which have become dis- 
used, or making a new one. Green has referred to the hedonistic 
philosophy as an anachronism. Very possibly it may so seem to 
those who live in the atmosphere of a century ago. But they 
must not forget that their doctrine also appears anachronistic to 
us who believe otherwise, and that we shall continue to insist 
upon their substantiating their views by all the means necessary 
to produce conviction of truth, W^hen the followers of Hant and 
Hegel have done this, I am sure nobody will yield more graceful 
acquiescence than the hedonists ; but until this is done they will 
not be disturbed by any assertion that hedonistic philosophy is 
^ played out,’ or that their system is ^ anachronistic.’ ^ 

I have had occasion to observe a style of criticism upon 
English experiential (and hedonistic) philosophers, which seems to 
take for granted that the latter know nothing of what Kant and 
his followers have written. This inference appears to be drawn 
from the fact that the experientialists do not deem it necessary to 
support every assertion they make by explaining what relation it 
bears to the Kantian doctrine. To those who indulge in this sort 
of inference I venture to suggest if it is not just possible that 
Kant might have been heard of or even read by the objects of 
their criticism, with the result of a conviction that all of import- 
ance in Kant and his followers may be stated in more intelligible 
and significant phraseology than that which appertains to the 
Kantian methods of expression ; and that what is not of import- 
ance need not longer be mentioned, nor need the omission to 
mention it be justified by an apology. If this be conceivable, it is 
just possible also that a more thorough study on the part of the 
critics themselves might lessen their conviction of the absolute ’ 
value of both the Kantian ^ metaphysic ’ and ^ ethic.’ 

As for us, we can agree partially with Professor Green. We 
believe that the study of Kant and Hegel is of advantage to 
prevent one-sidedness, too great confidence in other systems, and 
for the purpose of obtaining many valuable suggestions. But this 
study should be followed after a foundation has been laid in a 

^ Inti’oduction II. to Ilume, Conclusiou. 
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sound experiential philosophy. We should certainly hope that 
the former would be pursued by Englishmen over rather 'than 
‘ under five and twenty.’ To these last we should strongly 
recommend that they direct their attention homeward to the 
works of the thinkers who have caused the value of philosophy, in 
its relations to the practical concerns of life, to be generally 
recognised, who have made the knowledge of mind and mental 
processes to become a science instead of a speculation, and not to 
go a- wandering after strange philosophies. 

Notwithstanding that we concede the excellent moral tone of 
Green’s work, and allow also that he has said many things which 
are both beautiful and good, we must, I think, in the face of his 
criticism, still regard the ethics of hedonism as ^ that good philo- 
sophy to which we shall always be obliged to return.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

^NATURAM OBSERVARE: 

In one of Lis ^ Three Essays on Religion ’ J ohn Stuart Mill dis- 
cusses the ancient precept Naturam sequi. The author first 
proceeds to show the different senses in which the word may he 
taken, and then raises the question whether, if Nature he under- 
stood as standing for that which takes place without human in- 
tervention, man ought to make the spontaneous course of things 
the model of his voluntary actions ? In answer, Mill maintains 
that the maxim above cited is both irrational and immoral — 
‘ Irrational, because all human action whatever consists in altering, 
and all useful action in improving, the spontaneous course of 
nature ; immoral, because the course of natural phenomena being 
replete with everything which when committed by human beings 
is most worthy of abhorrence, anyone who endeavoured in his 
actions to imitate the natural course of things would be universally 
seen and acknowledged to be the wickedest of men.’ On the 
other hand, if Nature be a collective name for everything that is, 
the direction to follow Nature is meaningless, because we have no 
power to do anything else. 

Mill’s position, that if we adopt Naturam sequi as a rule of 
action we are likely to be irrational and to promote immorality, 
is undoubtedly a sound one, if we adopt it in the sense that 
Mill states. If to follow nature means, as his illustrations seem 
to indicate, negatively, to cease all efibrts at improvement by art, 
and, positively, to imitate the killing, the torturing, the devastation 
accomplished by nature in its course, then no one will say that 
the precept is anything but harmful. Civilised men, however, do 
not follow nature in this sense, though perhaps the savage may 
so act. Some forms of religious belief, indeed, deprecate activity 
to alter circumstances, because these latter indicate the will of 
the Deity. We sometimes hear also laudation of a certain line of 
conduct on the ground that it is stimulated by natural instincts. 
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To tMs last-mentioned set of impulses Mill refers as one of the 
dangerous results of indorsing the rule in question. In so far as 
lie seeks to show the fallaciousness of moral principles based upon 
the acknowledgment of instinct or appetite as the controlling 
guide of conduct, the essay accomplishes a good purpose. 

An impression, however, is created by reading what Mill has 
to say upon this theme which, in my judgment, it is not desirable 
to favour. I confess that to me this essay is the least satisfactory 
of Mill’s published writings. It seems to serve as a preface or 
introduction to the author’s doctrine that there is a supernatural 
Being who presides over human destinies, whose power is limited, 
who is himself striving all the while to subdue nature, and with 
whom it is man’s duty to co-operate to this end. This is Mdl’s 
theology, and if we had no other expression from him we should 
almost place him in the same category with other theological 
nature-haters that regard nature as an estate of the devil, who is 
kept in possession as a tenant-at-will of the Almighty for some 
mysterious reason, which we cannot fathom, but are bound, out of 
respect to the Deity, to believe is entirely good. 

It should not be forgotten that while undoubtedly many 
extravagances, leading to deleterious moral sentiments, have 
been committed by those who have urged Nakiram sequi as a 
precept for conduct, equally dangerous errors have followed the 
doctrine that nature is the enemy of God and man. This latter 
notion, to which Mill seems to incline in the particular disquisition 
before us, has been the source of all that ascetic morality which 
inculcates the duty of mortifying the flesh, of despising the things 
conducive to material comfort and prosperity, and likewise of that 
theology which postulates that the child of nature is also the child 
of the devil. It is curious to find the great utilitarian talking 
like a monk ; but the difficulty is, he has presented only one side 
of the questions raised by the theme. He seems to be holding a 
brief ; to be making an argument, exhibiting one side prominently 
and obscuring the other — finally leading up to the theological 
hypothesis above mentioned. This method of treating a subject 
is foreign to the author’s usual style j for there is scarcely any 
writer who, as a rule, is so careful to look comprehensively, to 
examine a topic upon all sides, and show all its bearings in a 
thoroughly judicial manner. Hence, the essay on Nature dis- 
appoints, and we can but think that if the author had lived to 
revise his work we should have had not only a more finished but 
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also a more thorougligoing and symmetrical treatise upon tLis 
theme, in which these sins of omission of which I have been 
speaking would themselves have been omitted. 

The direction, Naturam observare^ placed at the head of this 
chapter, Mill commends as a rational and moral precept. But is 
it true that we ought only to observe nature for the purpose of 
defeating nature ? Certainly not in the sense mentioned, in which 
nature means ^ the entire system of things with the aggregate of 
all their properties,’ for it would be of no use. Nature will defeat 
us, and we shall be ground to powder. In fact, our own efforts 
would be a part of the machinery to effect our discomfiture. In 
the other sense, however, the question arises whether, since we 
are in respect at least to our physical system a part of nature, we 
should not find in the course of nature a stimulus to activity in 
the moral and social order along lines which are indicated by the 
general method of nature’s operations. 

Mill can scarcely be said to have apprehended the full force of 
the law of evolution. He was acquainted with Spencer and a part 
of Spencer’s work, but he was not informed of the extensive 
application of the doctrine to the super-organic world. It is as 
true in regard to all the departments of human activity as it is 
with respect to the action of inorganic and vital forces, that there 
is a ]prog7'6SSus from the simple, indefinite, and homogeneous to 
the complex, the definite, and the heterogeneous. This general 
fact has some important bearings upon the determination of the 
answer to the questions suggested in the last paragraph. 

The wi'iter whom we had occasion to criticise in the last 
chapter devoted himself very zealously to the vindication of the 
independence of the active powers of the human mind as respects 
nature and control by the forces of nature. Green maintained the 
existence of a spiritual principle in man, which is not natural and 
which must be presupposed in all human activity. 

The question is often asked, Why should I trouble myself 
about progress ? Why should I ask questions about myself and 
my destiny ? Why should I seek to be other than I am ? The 
answer may seem to be trifling with the queries, but I opine in 
each case the proper answer is simply, Because I do ! I cannot 
help doing so. It is a law of my nature that I should ; or, as 
Green puts it, an eternal principle within me which constitutes 
me, forces me to do these things. In other words, there is in the 
action of each Ego implied and postulated a subjective source of 
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activity wHcli somehow acts, or appears to act, upon an environ- 
ment, and is affected by it as action and reaction reciprocally 
influence each other. 

It is not an Hegelian philosophy that either discovered the 
truth implied in these remarks, or has been most . faithful in 
keeping it in view. I read it even in the writings of both Spencer 
and Bain, not to mention other experientialists. All knowledge 
postulates a subject which is not known. But when we examine 
into the mode of the exercise of this subjective activity, we discover 
that we know only objectifications of this postulated self. We 
know these only as they come within the laws of all knowledge ; 
in other words, they are subject to cognised uniformities. This 
is true of all exercises of activity ; we know that they occur in 
certain ways, and these exercises of activity are only cognised as 
under the conditions by which they may be cognised, which are 
conditions of the cognition, not of themselves alone but of all 
objects whatsoever, material or mental. Thus there are laws of 
mental action, and hence the knowledge of mind as we know it, 
and if we know it, must be a natural science. It is a science con- 
sisting in the observation of uniformities, as all science consists. 
These uniformities involve succession of objects presented to the 
mind. These objects are under conditions of time. They have a 
beginning and an end. They come and go; and our knowledge 
of them postulates a cause and a source. They are produced from 
something and by something. Hence, although the subject Ego is 
excluded from nature, that which we call its manifestations cannot 
be. If they were we should not know them at all. Nature is the 
sum total of what is produced, and, so far as something produced 
produces something else, the term also includes that which produces 
or causes to be produced. Nature is the entire object world, not 
merely the world of material objects. 

When we proceed to ascertain what the uniformities are in 
mental events, we find that, as respecting the lines of change and 
progress, these uniformities are expressed hy precisely the same 
law which expresses the uniformities of change in the material 
world, namely, the law of evolution and dissolution. In pursuance 
of this truth we notice that the proximate explanation of the fact 
of any change whatever is the instability of the homogeneous. 
Homogeneity inevitably lapses into heterogeneity, leading to 
multiplication of effects, and then to a new unity through separa- 
tion and segregation. Of course, this does not tell us anything 
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witL regard to ultimate questions, but when we ask these we reach 
the limits of knowledge. We may ask, Why do I exist? But 
there is no answer, nor are we able to see how there can be an 
answer in human knowledge. So when we inquire, Why is there 
change ? we can elicit no response from mind or matter. Our 
knowledge is limited to ascertaining how there is change. 

We may, if we choose, explain the fact that change occurs by 
the supposition of an eternal consciousness reproducing itself 
gradually in the mind of man. So far as this has meaning it 
means the same thing — a power unknown, save in its manifesta- 
tions, necessarily postulated as source and cause of all things which 
do appear and proceed. We get no more information. The ex- 
pression, however varied, points always to the same fact. 

Whatever may be our theoides of the connection of mind and 
body, or of the mutual relationships of mind and matter generally, 
it is evident that there is a relationship, and also that there appears 
to be a mutual exclusion. Indeed, it seems to me that the 
antithesis is fundamental. I do not see any power in mind to 
identify itself with matter without self-contradiction in the thought. 
For both the phenomena of mind and the phenomena of matter we 
must postulate substances ; but we cannot refer the two sets to the 
same substance, though unable to afiSrm positively that the two 
substances may not be one, because we are unable to affirm any- 
thing whatever as to their nature. Yet, notwithstanding the 
opposition between mind and matter, there are relations between 
the two and their phenomena. The ajpjpearance of a relationship of 
action and reaction. Mind acts upon matter, and matter upon mind 
— as it seems. There is a correlation of mental power with nervous 
force. How mind produces effects upon the material organism 
science has not conclusively determined. I have elsewhere given 
my own impressions,^ and will not repeat them here. But, at all 
events, it is no more mysterious than the action and reaction of 
material forces. How heat is produced by impact and resistance 
we cannot explain. We are accustomed to say that one force is 
transformed into another, but this means nothing. We are not able 
to conceive of any force whatever being destroyed ; this is acknow- 
ledged. Yet we are no more able to conceive of one force becoming 
another force, for this implies destruction. The most we can do is 
to believe that the one which has disappeared still exists, and is 
related with the force that takes its place under some uniformities 

* System of Puyahology, chap. Ixxv. 
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of co-existence and succession. ISTew raanifestations of force are all 
the while appearing in the material world. They produce nothing, 
and whence they are produced we know not. Their very succes- 
sion implies their co-existence ; their changes postulate their 
permanence. So mind, we say, is evolved in the course of nature. 
But it is not produced Ijy material forces, but them. Side by 
side run the phenomena of the two under laws of co-existence. If 
it be a delusion to believe that mind acts upon matter, it is eqnally 
a delusion to suppose that matter acts upon mind. Yet the 
relationship of the two is of the same sort as the relationship of 
material forces ini&r On each side there is what we call im- 

pact and resistance, initiation and reception, activity and passivity, 
dynamics and statics. The parallelism is exact and complete. 
The one set is invariably a reflection of the other. 

Hence mind cannot be studied with any profitable result in 
isolation from matter. Mental progress must be estimated as both 
determining and being determined by material progress. Mind 
in the relations of society forms no exception to this rule. 
Moral and social interests, while at one time and in one particular 
opposed to material interests, have yet a general correspondence 
with the latter, and are reciprocally determined by them. The 
moral development is not a development in absolute opposition to 
a physical development. The latter is a part of the former, and 
the former again is a part of the latter, and neither has any proper 
significance without the other. Material nature is not an enemy 
relentlessly pitted against us. It is a formative part of all our 
mental life, and with our mental and social life is governed by pre- 
cisely the same law of progress. While, therefore, it is irrational 
to follow nature in the sense of following every natural impulse, 
which would be to abdicate our crown of intelligence, it is, on the 
other hand, highly rational to follow nature in the sense of contin- 
ually adapting ourselves and our life to the general course of nature 
as we observe it, and judge that it will obtain. There is within us 
an impulse to activity, toward change or progress, as we are fond 
of saying. It is in our power practically, however we may explain 
the fact speculatively, to direct in a measure the course of that 
activity. We can within limits guide it in such a manner as to 
thwart, depress, defeat, and crush out the activity itself. We can 
control it so as to enlarge, prolong, enhance that power to a great 
extent. In the former course there is a shrinking up of all the 
vital powers ; in the latter there is increased vitality. For the 
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latter we adapt ourselves to the course of evolution ; in the other 
we throw ourselves against the lines of its movement with the 
result only of bringing ourselves within the influence of dis- 
integrating forces. This last we cannot avoid in the individual 
life. It will come sooner or later. But we need not bring on the 
fate sooner than need be, and thereby have the consciousness that 
we missed a fulness of life which we might have enjoyed. 

The bearing of these remarks upon questions of moral principle 
and law is as follows : We should recognise that the moral law 
requires only that there must be a moral law, but never fixes 
absolutely, and beyond the possibility of change, its precepts. The 
critic will say that this sounds like Green’s phraseology. I have no 
objection to anyone thinking so, but I should hardly venture to 
make Green responsible for what I may say, especially as I do not 
think that this idea is a product of Green’s influence. If there is 
coincidence I am certainly glad. But the thought is this : Eules 
of conduct always should be means, never ends. Morality is 
always relative, and the axciomata media and minora of morals must 
always be changing. What is moral under one set of circumstances 
and at one time is not moral under another set and at another time. 
The chief social good, indeed, will always be the highest happiness 
of the greatest number, or some equivalent expression ; but since 
what constitutes that happiness continually varies, there must be a 
perpetual variation of the precepts of conduct as new applications 
for them arise. That continuous adaptation of organism to environ- 
ment which is the condition of physical life is represented by a 
like necessity in the moral and social universe. Eules and laws 
which once served a good purpose hence become obsolete ; and 
unless we recognise this fact, and replace them by others more 
suited to present conditions, they are obstacles to morality instead 
of aids to it. They promote in place of preventing evil. 

The advantage of allowing as large a liberty as possible to 
individual conduct thus appears. For, the individual not the cor- 
porate body, is always the first to see and to feel the incongruity of 
existing law, moral or positive, with changed circumstances. He 
will inevitably apply his better convictions, and if he is allowed 
freedom in this application he will inaugurate a better order, and 
show forth a better law. If, on the contrary, he is repressed by 
fear of untoward consequences, if he is restrained and hampered at 
every step by state regulation, or public sentiment, intolerant of 
novelty, not only will his better idea fail of being carried into 
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effect, but liis activity to produce better ideas and put tbem into 
practice will itself be destroyed. If tbe impulse to unrest wbicb 
lies in social homogeneity is not allowed to issue in new segrega- 
tions, in diversities, which themselves make new unities, it will turn 
into a disintegrating and dissolving force. Wherever in any social 
community there is an enforced uniformity with repression of 
individual spontaneity, there are already developing the seeds of 
death. 

But if a maximum of liberty and a minimum of restraint are to 
characterise the social, and thus the moral, law and its enforce- 
ment, the necessity of promoting and, indeed, securing the growth 
of the altiniistic character is again, and still more clearly, evident. 
For outward restraint we must substitute self-government, always 
in a greater degree proportionate to the lessening of the other. 
Unless we do this we shall encourage the following of nature in the 
sense in which we agreed with Mill in deprecating the maxim ; 
that is, we shall be following the disorganising instead of the 
organising forces of nature. The latter are as much a part of 
nature as the former. Human beings have an organic develop- 
ment. The organic forces furnish us the most directly applicable 
guides to determine how our action must necessarily be limited, 
and if we desire the preservation and development of an organic 
social life, we must observe nature’s modes of promoting organic 
physical life. If the individual is under no self-restraint, all that 
abuse of liberty which has been such a reproach to the name of 
freedom is likely to ensue. With this comes just as certainly the 
destruction of the organism as when individual spontaneity and 
liberty are repressed. 

These considerations furnish the two most important general 
precepts to govern us in the solution of the Problem of Evil on its 
practical side. For the purpose of securing the elimination of evil, 
we hence derive two general rules, one negative and the other 
positive : — 

First : Aim at the minimum of extrinsic restraint and the 
maximum of liberty for the individual. 

Second : Aim at the most complete and universal development of 
the altruistic character. 

The reader will find this to be the leading thought of the 
present work, the remainder of which will chiefly be devoted to 
illustrating, defending, and enforcing these precepts as comple- 
mentary to each other, and as furnishing the practical expression of 
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that whicli is permanently imperative in the moral law — a perma- 
nence, however, which is, paradoxically, only secured and main- 
tained by change. There was some truth in the old doctrine of 
the Eleatics that nothing is, but all is becomiyig. But though all 
things may pass away, yet change still abideth : — 

Iram, indeed, is gone with all his rose, 

And Jamshyd’s seven-ringed cup where no one knows ; 

But still a ruby kindles in the vine, 

And many a garden by the water blows. ^ 

We thus see how the law of evolution, recognised as governing 
mental and social, and thus moral, life, furnishes a new and better 
meaning to the precept naiuram segui. In view, however, of the 
misconception possible, leading to the consequences depicted by 
Mill, the precept naturam observare is, perhaps, the safer expression ; 
though we must add to it the implication that we observe nature 
in order to follow its teachings as to the laws which both govern 
present life and determine progress. If we are wise we will seek 
lessons from nature to guide our selective activities. We shall see 
to what extent our powers are restrained, and in what directions 
they can be freely exercised. It is better to row one's boat when 
crossing a stream with the current than against it. To kick 
against the pricks is hard. Wasted labour is profitless. Achieve- 
ment is always inspiriting; pursuit of the impossible is never 
satisfactory, A closer study of the course of evolution in the 
whole natural world with the practical purpose of guiding conduct 
so as to take advantage of it where we may, and avoid wasting our 
energies by running counter to it where such action is useless, will 
do much to accomplish that perfection of the human race which to 
so many has seemed, in one sense or another, the goal of virtuous 
effort. 

We have already called attention to the manner in which this 
impulse toward change under the stimulus and guidance of pleasure 
and pain gives rise through the action of the representative powers 
to anticipations of the future, and creates ideals of the Good and the 
Better which furnish ends of volition and activity. In these the 
painful is eliminated or greatly obscured. To realise such ideals 
we are for ever impelled. But, although they are of great use 
in awakening and sustaining activity, the moral vitality being per- 
petually renewed through them, they are very dangerous unless 

^ Rulaitjdt of Omar Kluiyyam. 
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tliey are continually chastened, corrected, and reformed by ex- 
perience. This is only accomplished through science. On the 
perfection of science rests all progress in amelioration. The con- 
structive powers present new possibilities ; the perceptive, associa- 
tive, reminiscent and discursive^ determine the likelihood of the 
attainment of those possibilities. 

We will now proceed to enumerate the special methods to be 
pursued in the work of the Elimination of Evil, 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE FOUR CHIEF METHODS OF REDUCING EVIE 

I. THE CONTROL OF MATERIAL FORCES. 

We have seen that the Problem of Happiness and that of the 
Elimination of Evil are really one ; and that the attainment of the 
maximum happiness for the greatest number means the minimising 
of evil. We have also considered in what sense, and to what 
degree, the observation of nature is necessary to the reduction of 
evil. Pursuing still further this thought, the control and modifi- 
cation of material nature appears at once as a primary (though by 
no means the final) method to be pursued for accomplishing 
the elimination of evil ; certainly for all that evil which is termed 
physical, and which causes, no one doubts, a great portion of 
human suffering. The exercise of intelligence to remove the 
causes of pain is a necessity of all progress, and as much a part of 
morality as anything else. 

Instinct teaches man in common with other animals to seek 
food, drink, shelter and other protection from extremes of tempera- 
ture ; and as civilisation advances, the devices for satisfying all the 
primary appetites become very complex and elaborate. The greater 
part of human industry has always been devoted to improving the 
material conditions of existence ; this is usually the chief work of 
the individual in life at the present day, the problem which he 
proposes to solve for himself and those in whom he is interested. 
Men need little stimulation in this direction, and consequently less 
need be said about it, although the degree of enterprise exhibited 
may vary under different circumstances. Utilising material nature 
in some degree is an inseparable concomitant of life. 

Effort to modify the action of forces is only absolutely ex- 
tinguished in the face of a conviction of impossibility. People do 
not attempt to prevent rain or drouth, winter cold or summer 
heat — except it may be by prayer to a power higher than human. 
They seek to find out the uniformities under which forces work, 
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that they may have prevision of what is to come and guard them- 
selves accordingly. But within the sphere of what they deem 
possible of accomplishment activity varies to a remarkable extent. 
Climatic conditions have much to do with this. The indolence of 
those who inhabit warm regions contrasts strangely with the un- 
tiring energy of many who dwell under northern sides. Again, 
health and disease everywhere directly stimulate or impair all the 
vital energies, respectively increasing or diminishing intellectual 
and volitional exercises. Then, too, the ejffect of social conditions is 
powerful now to encourage and now to discourage effort. The 
conviction of impossibility is almost as strong a deterrent if that 
impossibility be deemed moral instead of physical. Sometimes it 
is quite as much so. There have been times when the interests of 
religion have been deemed to require cessation of efforts to improve 
material conditions. Very likely in Galileo’s day it would have 
been deemed impious to have invented or applied the electric 
telegraph system. Many of these social hindi’ances we shall con- 
sider in later chapters. A reference to them is sufficient for the 
present. 

A very interesting essay in the line of the subject of this chapter 
was the attempt to find an elixir for indefinitely prolonging life. 
This seemed to the inquiring mind in the early days of scientific 
interest the most important of all problems. It was, indeed, in 
their time and with their light, and no one ought to begrudge the 
labour spent by these ancient alchemists, ridiculous as their ex- 
pectations may now seem. The futility of the attempt is at any 
rate no disparagement to the assiduity and earnestness with which 
they worked. At some time in human history it was inevitable 
that their question should be raised and answers found, if possible. 
It seems to be settled that all men must die sooner or later, though 
a recent writer speculates with some ingenuity on ‘ The Possibility 
of hTot Dying.’ ^ But it would be very presumptuous to say that 
all the possibilities of prolonging life are exhausted. No one can 
aver that the limit of knowledge has been reached with regard 
to conservation and renovation of the human body. Indeed, it 
seems to me, in view of the enormous progress that has been made 
in increasing our knowledge and control of molar and molecular 
forces (other than vital), that the physiological, hygienic, and 
medical sciences are disproportionately backward. Anatomy is, and 
for a long time has been, nearly exact and complete. This cer- 

^ H. 0. Kirk. New York : Putnams. 1883. 
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taiuly cannot be said of physiology ; and, when we consider the 
empiricism of the healing art, we wonder that at this epoch in 
human enlightenment so little is scientifically known and verified 
in regard to the cure of disease. I am not insensible to the diffi- 
culties in the way of finding out the agencies at work in bodily 
disorders, and learning how to counteract them. Nor am I oblivious 
to the fact that very wonderful discoveries have recently been 
made as to morbific germs. It is evident that strong and earnest 
minds are incessantly labouring to improve medical science. But 
with all this, it certainly is not creditable that human knowledge 
should be so meagre, and human skill so helpless in the presence 
of disease, as it is in a large number of instances. There seem to 
be no thoroughly generalised principles of the action of disintegrat- 
ing forces within the organism. Equally deficient is the scientific 
knowledge as to remedies. Physicians apply them by guess- 
work. Trial and error is still their method in dealing with all but 
the simplest cases. It is true they educate themselves to make up 
in kindness, sympathy, and attention what they lack in knowledge ; 
and their ignorance is not the fanlt of themselves individually, but 
of their art. Yet this can hardly be satisfactory, even to the 
doctors. The intelligence of the times demands better things of 
them. Discoveries are called for at their hands. They must im- 
prove the sciences and the arts relating to their profession. They 
must find, seize, and control for their purposes the life-giving, the 
life-renewing, the life-preserving forces, as the mechanic, the hydro- 
static, the pneumatic, and, above all, the electric forces have been 
subjugated for industrial uses. There is surely no more noble field 
of effort, and, it may be added, there is none in which further 
achievements are more needed. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the triumphs over material 
nature are the successes achieved in the way of facilitating com- 
munication between distant places and people. The railway, the 
steamship, the telegraph, the telephone, have carried this perfection 
so far that, with the sole exception of aerial navigation, little appa- 
rently remains to be accomplished, unless, indeed, a more economical 
and better motor than steam be discovered. To a scarcely less 
marvellous degree have labour-saving inventions of all sorts 
revolutionised the industrial arts. The objections that have been 
raised to these last on the score of their depriving workmen of the 
means of livelihood have been effectually disposed of by econo- 
mists, and need not be discussed hei*e. Whatever conduces to the 
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economising of labour, the conservation of vitality, the accomplish- 
ment of the greatest results with the least expenditure, is a boon to 
the human race and favours increased happiness. It is an omen of 
evil when activity directed toward the control of material forces 
languishes, or is obstructed. 


n. SECURITY AND JUSTICE. 

The social life of mankind begins with the birth of the race. 
The social factors in the development of every individual from the 
beginning of his existence are as important as the material con- 
ditions of his environment except for the preservation of life itself, 
and for the latter purpose they are by no means irrelevant con- 
siderations. Men are liable to receive at the hands of their fellows 
not only interferences with their actions in the way of prevention 
and restraint, but also positive injury. A necessity, then, of all 
social order is the preservation of security to each individual who 
belongs to the community ; and when this security is violated or 
destroyed the worst of social evil follows. 

But, though some sort of security is obtained in every social 
organisation, maintained through the machinery of governmental 
administration, to which is delegated the task of preserving the 
common order ; yet it often happens that this security is imperfect. 
Its imperfection may arise from the pure malevolence or greed of 
human beings determined to ignore everyone but self, and to 
satisfy their own lusts at all hazards. But this is not all. It may 
arise from a sense of injustice in the administration of law and 
government. Hence a clear and sound notion of justice, and a 
faithful dispensing of it by the state authority, is of the highest 
importance even for security’s sake. 

A second method to be pursued in the elimination of evil thus 
appears. The first was characteristically Industrial. This is 
Political. Governmental administration in all its departments, 
whatever may be its form, aims to reduce evil by securing to each 
person the undisturbed pursuit of his own happiness, within the 
limits which the prevailing ideas as to the scope and authority of 
government will allow. A common order is preserved and as far 
as possible perpetuated; and for the purposes of this common 
order it is necessary that in the governmental administration 
justice shall prevail. In the words of Mr. Henry Sidgwick, ^ the 
prominent element in J ustice, as ordinarily conceived, is a kind of 
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Equality ; that is, impartiality in the observance or enforcement of 
certain general rules allotting good or evil to individuals,’ ^ 


in. ALTRUISTIC EFFORT. 

Much can be done for the prevention and abatement of evil by 
controlling and applying to beneficent uses the material forces of 
nature ; and, in the superorganic world, obtaining by social means 
security to all men in equal measure to put into execution their 
own purposes, and to work out their own ideals. But even if there 
were nothing to annul or defeat the effects which might be expected 
from activities put forth in these two lines, a vast amount of evil 
would fail to be reached. The maintenance of security and justice 
is negative. Modifying nature does not affect men’s wills directly, 
but only indirectly. In the transitions from a worse to a better 
condition, there are always many whom improvement has not yet 
reached. Even if all are given an equal chance, all are not able 
equally to profit by their opportunities. There are the weak, the 
ignorant, the unfortunate, the defeated, who need help, and who, 
unless aided, will form an aggregate of misery and woe, lowering 
the level of happiness in the community. 

There must be, then, some direct and positive effort for the 
amelioration of the condition of mankind, in whatever particulars 
and in whatever instances there appears to be need. This may be 
either individual or co-operative, the latter of course yielding much 
more conspicuous results in proportion to the force employed and 
the field covered. 

There ne^er has been an epoch when practical philanthropy 
has reached a higher degree of perfection than it has at present ; 
this is a healthy sign. Many devote their whole lives to social 
work of privately relieving suffering and of encouraging and main- 
taining associations for humanitarian ends. Practical effort for the 
amelioration of the condition of people accomplishes the most 
beneficent results, if wisely directed, both immediately and indi- 
rectly. Besides, its reactive influence upon the workers constitutes 
no mean item of its value. It brings people nearer to each other, 
breaks down social barriers, destroys the spirit of caste and induces 
a long toleration — a very necessary preparation for the inauguration 
of genuine philanthropy, which recognises the universal brother- 


’ Methods of UtMcs, Book III. ciiap. v. 
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hood of man. Such practical effort ought to be encouraged and 
stimulated in every way. 

Without entering upon a full consideration of this very large 
topic, it will be enough for our present exigencies that we indicate 
as a third line of work to be pursued in the elimination of evil, 
what may roughly be termed the Philanthropic. 

IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUAL CHARACTEK. 

From what has been said in the preceding chapters, it is already 
apparent that to remove evil choices and to prevent their formation 
is the most transcendent object which can be set before us for 
attainment in the work of abating what is termed moral evil. 
The surest way to secure the prevalence of good is that individuals 
in the community shall he good. Less directly, but still essentially, 
is the same thing of value for the extinguishment of physical evil 
as well, inasmuch as it is the good disposition that is the most 
active and effective for the relief of all kinds of human suffering 
from whatever cause proceeding. 

That it is not an easy matter to teach human beings to derive 
their own pleasure from the happiness of others the history of the 
world abundantly shows. Character is of slow growth, and is 
affected by a thousand and one influences. But the results which 
have been actually attained in the way of modifying individual 
dispositions are very great, and give promise of still further 
development. Indeed, the influences at work in furthering this 
happy progress are now so manifold that we may reasonably 
expect to see the growth of the altruistic character in the future 
proceed in a relatively geometrical ratio, if only we can get rid 
of some of the obstacles and hindrances which proceed from mis- 
taken ideas of what is really best, and from latent, disguised, but 
still persistent egoism. Herein lies the Problem of Evil as it 
presents itself to an age which theoretically believes in the 
altruistic, but knows not where and how to defeat the subtle 
enemy. 

The Educational Method involves not merely instruction, but 
the actual formation of a capacity for self-control and self-develop- 
ment. This requires the subjection of egoism in the individual 
and the creation of an altruistic ideal of life for the inspiration 
and guidance of conduct. It need scarcely be remarked that the 
education of the family is the foundation of every other, for it is 
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the earliest practicable, and thus affords the best opportunity for 
dealing with the fundamental question of character. But since 
this is not always the best from a variety of causes, which we need 
not stop to enumerate, and since sometimes indeed it is altogether 
wanting, the importance of training and discipline in early life is 
so great that it has come to be regarded (and, I think, justly) as 
a necessity even for the community’s security. John Stuart Mill, 
while advocating in general the laissez-faire system, among the 
exceptions which he makes points out the need of a state solicitude 
for education. ^ Education, therefore,’ says he, ^ is one of those 
things which it is admissible in principle that government should 
provide for the people.’ ^ Although there are serious and fatal 
objections to the government making a monopoly of education, 
or imposing any particular system of education involving the 
support or rejection of particular religious or political theories, 
the interest of the community that its children should devote their 
minority, or the greater part of it, to education is paramount to 
almost every other interest, except an immediate question of hfe 
or death. Minors must be under the protection and guardianship 
of adults in any event; this is a necessity of all life. And the 
state, in justice to them as weli as out of regard for the good of 
the entire body politic, ought to make the education of the yonng 
the subject of positive and comprehensive legislation. 

In addition to what may be done in the family and by the 
state, the work should be supplemented by all the private and 
non-official agencies which can be brought to bear. The newspaper 
is the most effective educating instrument of modern times. Cheap 
standard literature is another valuable help. Associations for the 
discussion of social questions and for the dissemination of know- 
ledge generally constitute another ; institutions for reform another ; 
the pulpit and the chnrch, the lecture platform and the theatre, 
still another. So long as perfect toleration of the free expression 
of all opinions on all topics exists, the lines of progi'ess are kept 
open and the forces of evolution are certain to do their work, but 
if we impede or abate those forces as they work through the 
spontaneity of the individual (save only for the necessities of the 
common freedom), then the counter-forces of disintegration and 
dissolution must prevail. In the failure to understand or regard 
this truth lies the secret of the decadence of nations. 


Pohtical Economy, Book V. ckap. xi. 87. 
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We have now instanced four general methods, or classes of methods, 
of pursuing work for the elimination of evil ; namely, the Industrial 
Method, working for the Control and Modification of Material 
Forces; the Political Method, aiming to establish Security and 
Justice; the Philanthropic Method, seeking to remove evil by 
direct Altruistic Effort ; the Educational Method, which endeavours 
to effect the Development of Individual Altruistic Character. That 
these methods of the exercise of activity, or these spheres for 
activity, as we may be pleased to regard them, are not independent 
of one another needs no demonstration. Leading to the same end 
they supplement one another, and interactingly affect each other. 
The classification is perhaps a rough one, and the classes may 
not be mutually exclusive ; but they indicate with distinctness 
four large groups into which the activities for the abolition of evil 
will naturally be thrown; and they seem to include all those 
activities. We shall find, I think, that everyone who is fairly 
entitled to be called a promoter of the happiness of his kind has 
performed his task in one of these four lines. The man who im- 
proves the plough, or invents the cotton gin, or who facilitates 
commerce and industry by his output of money, benefits his race in 
the first method. The statesman, the judge, the administrator, or 
the soldier — each so far as he acts according to moral standards — 
labours in the second line. The member of the charity organisation, 
the contributor to the hospital, the friend of the poor, the sick, the 
forsaken, follows the third course. The teacher of mankind and 
the exemplar, who by his own virtues is a burning and a shining 
light, belong to the fourth class. The artist, so far as his work 
has a moral value, is also an educator. The cause is always one 
and the same ; the spheres of labour and the directions of activity 
are manifold and ever varying. 

In the chapter last preceding the paths necessary to be pursued 
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for increasing the general happiness have been barely indicated. 
The subject of each one of the subdivisions is of course large enough 
for a separate treatise. We have now settled upon the Nature of 
Evil (according to our lights), and determined the general principles 
which must guide us in seeking its elimination. We have also 
worked out two General Precepts to govern special and practical 
effort; and just now have indicated these four special lines of 
activity or spheres of labour. Inasmuch as it is not proposed to 
exhibit in this book a complete system of moral science in its 
details, much less to compass political and social science generally, 
but rather to present an introduction to all the practical sciences 
in showing what common principles and precepts determine both 
their ultimate ends and their methods in their social bearings, our 
object will now best be furthered by turning our course from posi- 
tive exposition to negative discussion ; for it is important to note 
what obstructions lie in the way of progress along the lines now 
disclosed, and what are the hindrances to the application of the 
precepts we have developed. The way must be cleared before 
we walk in it. I propose, therefore, to consider some of the pre- 
sent leading hindrances and obstacles to the achievement of the 
maximum happiness of the greatest number, which I believe is 
gradually worHng itself out along the four lines just remarked. 

W^hile it must be allowed that there is room for great differences 
of opinion upon this score, and therefore no claim can be made 
either that this part of the subject is exhausted in what we may 
say, or that everyone will agree with the author as to what are the 
chief obstructions, or, indeed, as to what are obstructions at all ; 
nevertheless, on surveying the whole field, I shall venture to present 
what seem to me to be the chief and most serious impediments in 
the way of the elimination of evil. To the consideration of these 
the remainder of this work will substantially be devoted. In the 
course of the discussions to follow, much will be said in the way of 
illustration to show how the altruistic work must be prosecuted in 
the industries, in politics, in philanthropy, and in education. 

The first obstruction lies in the attempt to subordinate human 
conduct in its relations to other human beings to an assumed 
supernatural system ; in other words, to found a system of ethics 
upon a theology. This essay tends to create what was called 
in Chapter III. an Artificial Morality. The evil of such attempts, 
as well as the unscientific character of the positions assumed, it 
will be our aim to make clear. 
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The second class of hindrances which seem of sufficient pro- 
minence for special consideration arises from the unwarranted 
elevation of institutions, established as means for the promotion 
of happiness and as agents by and through which this happiness 
is to be worked out, to the position of ends in themselves. This 
brings up the controversy between Authority and Individualism. 

The third class of obstacles is allied to the second. It is the 
product of the notion that because there is more power in combined 
effort of individuals, therefore social ends are more perfectly 
realised through the concentration of power in, and its application 
by, organisations. This is, typically, the question of Socialism. 

Finally, we have ever present (and in the preceding hindrances 
as well) the root of all social evil — the formation and the tenacious 
retention by individuals of egoistic ideals of life, and consequently 
of egoistic dispositions. These are always reappearing, under new 
guises, with every successive advance of altruistic ideas, and con- 
stantly need to be exposed and guarded against. An examination 
of some of the most important phases of this individualistic egoism 
as it is shown in private life, with some remarks upon the relief 
against it, will serve also as a summing up of the whole work. 


H 
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‘ Oil, Thou who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not, with Predestined Evil round, 

Enmesh and then impute my fall to Sin ! ’ 

Rviaiy&t of Omar Khayyam. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 

At the present day, when enlightened and faithful criticism in 
the interest of truth is accomplishing so much toward the overthrow 
of false doctrines, the exposure of ancient errors, and the abolition 
of the evil which is latent in dogmas supported by authority and 
not by reason, it is a matter for surprise that no critical re-examina- 
tion is made of the Doctrine of Sin. Nearly all the important 
articles of creeds, styled by their promoters ‘ orthodox ’ (in what 
is to others than their supporters an amusing irony), have been 
canvassed, debated, criticised, and for the most part laid aside as 
untrue and worthless, or as needing essential modifications. At 
all events, creeds have been made the subject of close attention 
and thorough discussion; they have been exposed to reforming 
influences within the church and to more radical and hostile 
attacks from without. But the doctrine of sin has not received 
the criticism it deserves. Its importance in a theological scheme 
is far greater than appears to have been considered. On examina- 
tion we shall find it fundamental, and at the basis of the whole 
scheme of so-called orthodox Christian theology. The atonement 
is of no consequence unless there is need of an atonement in the 
sinful character of man; a discussion of eternal punishment is 
idle unless there is guilt to be punished. The redemption by a 
Christ is wholly dependent upon an assumed state of sin and 
consequent perdition; and this latter is the central idea in the 
Christian theological system. 

I propose, therefore, to undertake an inquiry into both the 
truth and the morality of the Doctrine of Sin, as held by the 
^ orthodox ’ Christian church. In such an inquiry our concern will 
not be primarily with what is sometimes termed the question ot 
Original Sin, which has been discussed so elaborately by Jonathan 
Edwards, among others. The scope of the present discussion will 
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be much broader. I intend to raise and, so far as I may be able 
in outline, to answer tbe question wbetber we have any knowledge 
or information sufficient to form a belief as to the existence of a 
relation between man and a Supreme Being whicli admits of sin 
at all on tbe part of tbe former. Moreover, it is my design to 
examine tbe bearings of sucb a doctrine as that of sin upon 
theoretical and practical morality, and thus upon tbe happiness 
of mankind. 

In so comprehensive an investigation as this programme would 
necessitate, if fully carried out in all directions, I could scarcely 
expect tbe average reader to accompany me. Dr. Julius Muller, 
of Halle- Wittenberg, in a work entitled ^Tbe Christian Doctrine 
of Sin,’ to which I shall refer as we proceed, occupies with his 
subject two large-sized octavo volumes, which are replete with 
learning; but I doubt very much if anyone but a theological 
student would have tbe patience to read tbe book. I wish to 
devote attention to the main points to be considered by an 
intelligent mind as succinctly as is compatible with accuracy and 
a completeness of outline in the subject. I shall not pretend to 
exhaust tbe topic; but I shall endeavour to point out at least 
where tbe difficulties lie, where the uncertainties are to be found, 
and bow future thought on this theme ought to be conducted. 

At tbe outset, it is necessary to state and define the Doctrine ; 
and with such a work we mil occupy ourselves in this chapter. 
We shall not find a complete uniformity and harmony among theo- 
logians as to what is compassed by and contained in tbe Christian 
doctrine of sin ; and yet without a detailed examination of autho- 
rities, I conceive we shall be able to exhibit tbe essential features 
of that dogma as maintained by the church generally. 

In the first place, we must presuppose a personal God in whose 
image the immaterial part of man is made, who is possessed of 
perfect goodness. We must also suppose that God has revealed 
his will to man. On the part of the human being, we are obliged 
to assume that he is capable of apprehending and recognising the 
revealed will of God, and that he, himself, has a will free either 
to obey or disobey the will of the Divine Being. 

The revealed will of God constitutes the moral law. To this 
law man is subject, thus being under a Divine Government, God 
being the sovereign who requires complete loyalty, and who is able 
to, and who will, punish all disobedience. 

The moral law is expressed in the Holy Scriptures. Its most 
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complete and antlioritative statement is found in the New Testa- 
ment, in the words of Jesus Christ : — 

^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

‘ This is the first and great commandment. 

^And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. 

‘ On these two commandments hang all the law and the pro- 
phets.’ ^ 

This Dr. Miiller regards as ‘ the avaKs^d\al(Dcri9 of all divine 
commands to men.^ 

Sin is disobedience to this law. He who completely obeys it 
is free from sin and morally perfect. He who falls short of such 
complete obedience is a sinner against God. It will be noticed 
that we have as the expression of God’s revealed will a double 
command, but the first portion is paramount and controlling : ‘ the 
first and great commandment.’ As to the relations of these two 
members to each other, there is a difierence of opinion. It is said 
by some that love to God necessarily carries with it love to man, 
and that the latter derives life from the former ; but that the 
direction of love to man will not necessarily involve a love to God, 
and thus obedience to the moral law, however disinterested the 
altruism may be. On the other hand, the philosophy contained in 
the story of Abou Ben Adhem is by others strenuously urged. It 
is held that love to men is love to God, whether the individual is 
conscious of such an affection or not. I cannot but think that the 
weight of authority in the church has been in favour of the first of 
these two constructions, so far as defining the nature of sin is con- 
cerned. In the language of Dr. Miiller : ^ According to the teach- 
ings of Holy Scripture, we are to regard love to God as the proper 
essence of moral good, as the absolutely, and on its own account, 
good and necessary ; and every other disposition of mind or mode 
of action only becomes truly moral by its having its root in this.’ 
And again : ^ What true love to God desires is not at all abstract 
identity, not a resolution into the Divine Being, but perfect and 
undisturbed fellowship with God.’^ So-called orthodoxy will ever 
insist that there is no obedience to God’s will through works which 
do not follow a conscious faith in Him. 

The essence of sin, then, consists ‘ in the estrangement of man 

® Christian Doctrine of Sin, Book I. chap. i. 

* 0^. cit. 


^ Matthew xxii. 37-39. 
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from God, in the want of love to Him.’ ‘ But sin is not merely 
the absence of love to God, but, with this negation of the true 
relation between man and God, there is in immediate connection 
the affirmation of a false one. All unbelief in the true God and 
His holy revelations has ever some superstition for its never-failing 
reverse side, if it be only the belief in the all-sufficiency of one’s 
own critical and sceptical understanding : the departure of the 
divine principle of life is immediately connected with a principle in 
opposition to the divine, according to the declaration of Christ, he 
who is not for Me is against Me. Man cannot dethrone the true 
God without putting an idol in His place. What now is this 
idol ? ’ Dr. Muller, after asking this question, gives us his 
answer in these words : — ^ The idol which man in his sin puts 
in the place of God can be no other than his own self. This 
individual self and its gratification he makes the highest end of his 
life. His striving in all the different forms and directions of sin 
ever has self ultimately in view ; the inmost nature of sin, the prin- 
ciple determining and pervading it in all its forms, is selfishness.’ ^ 

All sin is Guilt, and deserving of punishment. The man in 
whom it is must he regarded as its author. It originates in and 
emanates from him. ^ If we consider the relation of the notion of 
sin to the nature of man, we may call it a suffering of soul, as that 
which is foreign and contradictory to its true nature ; if we look at 
the way in which sin originates in real life it is not a suffering, but 
an act of the soul, either immediately an act or grounded in such 
an act.’ ^ This notion of guilt is so important to a proper under- 
standing of the Christian doctrine of sin that I shall venture to 
quote a little more fully from Dr. Muller upon this point. ^ Before 
the juridical forum guilt is only established when the violation of 
right falls in some way in the sphere of outward phenomena, and 
it is not sin as such which juridically makes men guilty, but only 
so far as it invades the judicial arrangements of civil life. On the 
contrary, before the moral forum everything is found to he guilt 
which stands in contradiction to the moral law — of course, in 
existences which are under obligation to the law, and in those 
conditions of their life in which they are so , . . and, therefore, 
disturbances and disorders of their inward life which have their 
ground in the will. 

^ However, this relation to the will, which is expressed by im- 
putation and guilt, requires still a more exact determination. 

' Oj?. oit, » cit Book I. Subd. H. cbap. i. 
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Indeed, it was not the notion of peccatum voluntwrium which first 
of all led us to consider the will as its real seat, but the very com- 
mencement of our consideration of sin in general ; the notion of 
the moral law, as the contrast of which sin first of all enters our 
consciousness, cannot be developed without pointing out its con- 
stitutive relation to the will, and therewith representing the will 
as the essential place of this contrast. But the will may be that, 
and still, perhaps, only convey an impulse communicated to it by a 
foreign, superhuman power. That it is not merely the essential 
place of this contrast in the sphere of human life, but that it is by 
its self-determining power the author of real evil in human life, 
which first of all teaches us the consciousness of guilt. This con- 
sciousness of guilt makes our personality, in its inmost centre, 
answerable for our sin. No one can say, when my conscience 
rejects my sins, it does not therefore reject me ; but he, himself, 
the sinner, is involved indissolubly in his sins, the condemning 
judgment is directed against himself. 

‘ But this condemning judgment, which as second moment of 
the notion of guilt follows from the objective existence of sin under 
presupposition of a subject to whom it can be imputed, is in itself 
again a twofold notion. The first is the negativing consequence of 
sin, that the sinner is excluded from fellowship with God. . . . Its 
peculiar significance lies in this, that this exclusion in consequence 
of sin attaches itself to the sinner as an abiding unworthiness for 
fellowship with God. He has committed sin ; he is guilty. So 
long as the desire after God slumbers, the guilt also slumbers ; but 
when the consciousness of guilt awakes, man finds himself separated 
from God, unworthy of participation in any revelation of God, save 
in His wrath. This conducts us to the second positive consequence, 
which attaches to man by virtue of the guilt arising from sin. It 
is this, that he therewith has fallen under the holy world-order of 
God, for the due punishment of his crime.’ ^ 

This existence of guilt is not dependent upon its being recog- 
nised in the conscience of the sinner. ‘ Guilt is of far greater 
magnitude and more widely diffused than its consciousness in man.’ 
The sense may sometimes be awakened very suddenly, and may be 
roused to a high degree of acuteness of feeling ; but, on the other 
hand, it may be very slight or it may slumber for long periods of 
time. Dr. Muller thinks that even if there is wanting a complete 
sense of guilt, there is always the germ of the same. 

^ Ojf. dt. 
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It tlms appears that what are ordinarily termed crimes in 
human affairs are not sins, hut are the results of sin. They always 
indicate a corrupted soul, hut are not themselves the sin. The 
latter lies farther back, and does not consist in any overt act of 
wickedness or immorality, but in the inward alienation of the soul 
from God. Where love to God exists man perceives the relations 
to each other of all human beings as members of a spiritual com- 
monwealth, of which God is the Supreme Law-Giver and Governor. 
The love which he has for God, therefore, reacts and difiuses itself 
throughout the sphere of humanity, thus working out an obedience 
to the second commandment of the moral law. If, however, love 
to God is wanting, selfishness and self-seeking become ascendant, 
and the egoistic dispositions fostered are apt to issue in wrongs 
and injuries to fellowmen. These latter are the indicia of sin. 

The next point of interest in connection with this doctrine is 
the extent to which sin is held to prevail. After ascertaining 
what is meant by sin as set forth by Dr. Muller, the correctness of 
whose statements, I think, will not be challenged by any of those 
who style themselves orthodox, we shall not be surprised to find it 
asserted that sin is absolutely universal. Says Dr. Mtiller, ^ But 
as to the better and more noble of mankind, the immediate question 
is only, whether also in their life sin is in any way present. The 
question here is still purely directed to the mere fact of actual sin, 
and the answer can only be given ns by experience. But he who 
has devoted any attention to this side of human experience will, 
although according to the nature of the case a rigid inductive 
proof cannot be given, nevertheless consider it as an indubitable 
fact, that every human life which has passed beyond the earliest 
period of childlike consciousness, is also one which is stained with 
real sin. To maintain the opposite must ever be regarded as a 
testimony of inexperience and unacquaintance with life, which one 
excuses in the youthful enthusiasm for honoured individuals, but 
not in the maturer consciousness.’ ^ And again, ^ If a pure spirit 
came down among us, he would undoubtedly find in the highest 
degree rejectahle the great amount of untruthfulness and petty 
selfishness, of intolerance and self-exaltation, of uncharitableness 
and inertness to good, which is to be met with in the lives of even 
those better and more noble natures. The universal weakness and 
infirmity of the human race is just its infidelity towards that which 
it ought to regard as the absolutely Holy. And he who acknow- 

' cit. Book IV. chap. i. 
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ledges the universality of weaknesses and deficiencies acknowledges 
that no human life can declare itself free from contamination with 
real sin, with sin condemnable before God.’ ‘ Indeed, we must go 
still a step further, and maintain that first in the life of those 
better natures sins which are not committed without a heavier or 
more definite warning of the conscience are in general oftener to 
be met with than in the life of others.’^ 

If sin is selfishness, self-seeking, self-striving, it is indeed dif- 
ficult to see how any individual is fi:ee from it. As I understand 
the doctrine of sin, any, even the least, degree of this egoism is 
sinful. Dr. Muller remarks, ^ It must then stand immovably fixed 
that it is absolutely blamable to stir even only a finger against the 
will of God.’ In such a view, it was quite natural that the doctrine 
of original or hereditary sin should arise. This holds that men 
inherit the sinful disposition, it being a part of their innate charac- 
ter. Jonathan Edwards thought it fully proved ^ That mankind 
are all naturally in such a state as is attended without fail with 
this consequence or issue, that they universally are the subjects of 
that guilt and sinfulness which is, in effect, their utter and eternal 
ruin, being cast wholly out of the favour of God, and subjected to 
his everlasting wrath and curse.’ ^ And ‘ the proposition laid down 
being proved, the consequence of it remains to be made out, viz., 
That the mind of man has a natural tendency or propensity to that 
event which has been shown universally and infallibly to take 
place ; and that this is a corrupt or depraved propensity.’ ^ The 
great depravity of man’s nature appears not only in that they 
universally commit sin who spend any long time in the world ; but 
in that men are naturally so prone to sin that none ever fail of 
immediately transgressing God’s law, and so of bringing infinite 
guilt on themselves and exposing themselves to eternal perdition 
as soon as they are capable of it.’ 

Setting aside consideration of the varying shades of belief upon 
this question of innate depravity, despite their differences, it is 
held that whenever and however sin begins in the individual, it 
exists in all and is an absolutely universal fact of human experience. 
It will hence be seen that the assertion of the importance of this 
doctrine which I made at the outset is well grounded. For, by 
reason of this sin all men stand condemned before God to eternal 
ruin, or at any rate to a punishment of whose duration we have 
no. knowledge. Not only will all men receive punishment, but 

^ 0^. oit. Book IV. chap, i, - On Original Sin, Part I. chap. i. 
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they are deserving of punishment, they are righteously and pro- 
perly subject to the wrath of God. He would not be a God of 
infinite perfection if this were not so. ‘ This sentence of the law, 
thus subjecting men for every, even the least, sin, and every minutest 
branch and latent principle of sin, to so dreadful a punishment is 
just and righteous, agreeable to truth and the nature of things, or 
to the natural and proper demerits of sin.’ Again, ‘ The wrath, 
condemnation and death, which is threatened in the law to all its 
transgressors is final perdition, the second death, eternal ruin ; as 
is very plain and indeed confessed. And this punishment which 
the law threatens for every sin is a just punishment, being what 
every sin truly deserves ; God’s law being a righteous law, and the 
sentence of it a righteous sentence.’ ^ The only escape from this 
perdition is through grace as exhibited in the expiatory atonement 
of Jesus Christ. By this men are redeemed from the consequences 
of their sins, saved from their sins, and made heirs to eternal life. 
iSTow this whole doctrine of atonement rests upon the assumed truth 
of the doctrine of sin. If this latter be true, the doctrine of the 
atonement is not indeed necessarily proved thereby ; but this latter 
dogma cannot be established without allowing the truth of the 
former. Any theory, therefore, which assigns to Jesus Christ an 
office other than that of a moral teacher must be dependent upon 
the truth of the doctrine of sin. I need not say that the so-called 
orthodox claim for the Nazarene much more than any mere human 
relations as a teacher and exemplar. According to their beliefs he 
was sent of God to work out this atonement and expiation of sin 
of which we have just been speaking. 

Without going into more detail, and without discussing minor 
variances, we are justified in saying that such in its essential 
features is the doctrine which we have made the subject of our 
consideration. 


* Edwards, op. cit. Part I. chap. i. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TBB TRUTH OF THE DOCTRINE. 

No person who is sane will deny the existence of evil in the world, 
or that there is an opposition between good and evil. The 
problems to be discussed are the nature, the origin, and manner of 
dealing with evil. It is conceded by all that we have ideals of a 
better state of things than we see actually about us, and of a higher 
character than we actually possess. VThat the bearings of these 
facts are upon human life and destiny is not so easily determined. 
The doctrine of sin furnishes one explanation. In order to decide 
whether it is a correct one or not we are compelled first of all to 
ascertain what mental capacities we have to receive and obey a 
divine command. The first and great commandment is, ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.’ We must inquire what is meant by 
such a mandate, then whether or not it is possible to obey it, and, 
if possible, what constitutes a compliance. 

Assuming that love as commanded in this precept is ^the 
leaving of self,’ the opposite of which is selfishness and self-seeking, 
we must expect to find in love as strong as that which is here en- 
joined a well-developed altruistic disposition. We are only able to 
interpret language by reference to human experience. Words are 
meaningless except as they mark some experience of sentient 
beings ; and so far as they are applied to sentiments of the mind, 
they can only have their meaning made plain by psychological 
analysis. Psychology, as we have in former chapters noted, gene- 
ralising the well-verified facts of the human mind learned by intro- 
spection and observation of others, shows us two prominent classes 
of dispositions, the egoistic and the altruistic. The former have 
their roots in and spring from the instincts and ends of self- 
preservation. They subserve the growth and development of the 
individual. Were it not generally conceded that the root and 
indeed the essential fibre of sin is selfishness, it might be necessary 
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for us to reduce all sins to egoism, and show how the outward 
exhibition of evil of all kinds proceeds from this source ; but by 
such a concession we are spared this labour. As a matter of fact 
it would not be diflBcult to demonstrate that all evil and crime 
spring jfrom self-seeking and disregard of the good of others. 
Certainly everything in the way of wrong and injury which aims 
at acquisition by the perpetrator is obviously egoistic. So also 
everything which is done under the demand of the individual’s 
desires for the end of consumption. There has been more or less 
dispute as to the origin of pure malevolence, and indeed as to its 
existence ; but at all events he who inflicts pain with no apparent 
object does it for his own gratification. The inordinate love of 
power and of fame is clearly selfish. So it is with every maleficent 
action and with every malevolent intent ; all are egoistic in their 
nature. 

If we identify selfishness with egoism, and if all selfishness be 
sin, every human being must be in some degree sinful. Nor will 
it be diflBcult to demonstrate that sin is inherited by everyone. As 
we go back to the beginning, however, it will be quite impossible 
for us to find any first man who was without sin, if he drew the 
breath of life at all. More than that, it is impossible for us to 
conceive of any perfect sinless human being, unless existing in 
different form and under entirely different conditions from man as 
he exists now, or has existed within historical times ; for organic 
life postulates egoism. In order that there may be a living 
organism there must be processes tending directly to the preserva- 
tion of that organism. And if the organic life is guided by a 
supervening consciousness, that consciousness must have some 
ruling dispositions towards egoistic ends. If this were not so 
sentient beings would soon be altogether extinguished. If we 
have correctly understood the doctrine of sin, there could not have 
been, therefore, any sinless human being, and we are at least 
obliged to dismiss the hypothesis of an originally perfect man. 
Whatever altruism humanity may be capable of, it is certain that 
the race as constituted must always have had some egoism. 

On still further reflection it appears that there can be no 
altruism without egoism. Of course if an individual by reckless self- 
disregard throws away his life’s opportunities and commits suicide, 
he thereby diminishes the result of his altruistic accomplishment. 
In this respect self-conservation may be a means to a greater 
amount of altruistic work, and self-destruction inimical to altruism 
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so fax as the human race is concerned. But, more than this, it will 
be found that there is some egoism in every exhibition of altruism. 
If the inward disposition and not the outward act is the measure 
by which to determine the presence or absence of love to God, it 
will be seen that such volitions as exhibit this love are pleasurable 
and proceed from pleasurable emotions in him who has them. 
Moreover, the entire sentiment is itself agreeable. It is not only 
conceded but contended that the presence of this love brings peace, 
contentment, and happiness, and not merely this, but the richest 
and ftdlest happiness. It hence follows that both inward piety 
and altruistic conduct as issuing from this contain an element of 
egoistic gratification. We love these things for their own sake, 
because they satisfy ns. Therefore, on the theory of sin promul- 
gated, since all altruism involves egoism, altruism is tainted with 
sin, and all conduct whatever is sinful. 

Thus, in connection with the question of the truth of the doctrine 
of sin, we note in the first place the presence in every human con- 
stitution of selfishness as an essential and necessary element, without 
which no individual existence is possible. And we observe further 
that all unselfishness involves some degree of self-gratification ; 
that all this is, so far as we are able to conceive, a necessary con- 
dition of human life, without which such life would cease. Such a 
conclusion does not, however, abolish all difference between selfish- 
ness and unselfishness. There is such a thing, to be sure, as un- 
selfish pleasure to be contrasted with selfish pleasure. That pleasure 
which comes from doing or favouring the will of another is not the 
same pleasure as that which comes fi:om self-seeking. But the 
point I wish to make now is that egoism is a necessary part of 
human mental constitution, and if we hold that all selfishness is in 
itself evil, we must recognise the fact that man is created with it 
as an essential part of his constitution. If we do not esteem all 
selfishness to be evil in itself, then whether or not it is so must 
depend upon its degree and circumstances. We thus depart from 
an inward measure to an outward standard. The effects of selfish- 
ness must settle this question ; I see no third position to assume. 

Now, if we suppose that selfishness is in itself sin, there is no 
escape from the conclusion that God is either the author of evil 
or is not omnipotent. We find no answer to the queries of 
Epicurus (Chapter II.). God either created man with sin as a 
necessary part of his constitution, or some other being incorporated 
it into man’s nature in despite of God. Whichever of these two 
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hypotheses we accept, clearly man has no responsibility for the 
existence of sin. He is not to blame for what he cannot help. 
It is incumbent upon him, we wiU say, to make the best of his 
situation, but no blame can in any event be attached to him for 
the mere existence of sin. Everything of the nature of guilt must 
be eliminated from consideration. So plainly does this appear 
that, in order to avert the necessary consequence of destroying the 
moral character and perfection of the Deity in upholding the 
doctrine of sin, theologians have had recourse to that psychological 
theory before referred to (Chapter II.), over which there has been 
so much discussion and conflict both in philosophy and theology. 
I allude to the famous doctrine of the Freedom of the Will. This 
doctrine is, in brief, that every man is created with a free agency 
of volition, by which it is within his power to choose good or evil ; 
that there is in the will an original source of action, a creative or 
causative agency. Man, being thus free to choose good or evil, is 
responsible to God for his choice as an independent author of his 
wickedness, if he commits any, for which wickedness God is in 
no wise accountable since He created man free to choose the good. 
The tenacity with which this doctrine has been held is owing to 
the fact that it has afforded the only hope of escape from the 
dilemma above stated. Moreover, it was a subtlety, the meaning or 
lack of meaning of which was not liable to be readily apprehended, 
whereas the idea that God is not good, or that He is not omni- 
potent, appeared to be immediately fatal to the whole system of 
theology. But as knowledge increased with respect to the nature 
and method of mental operations, the freedom of the will, as held 
by theologians, was seen to be self-contradictory and absurd. It 
amounts to a denial of causation. Psychological science has 
conclusively shown that the will is determined by the strongest 
motives. And this conclusion has been confirmed within the 
church itself by one of its ablest and most acute thinkers. Says 
Jonathan Edwards, whom I have before quoted on the subject of 
innate depravity,^ ^ The choice of the mind never departs from that 
which at the time, and with respect to the direct and immediate 
objects of decision, appears most agreeable and pleasing, all things 
considered. If the immediate objects of the will are a man’s ’ own 
actions, then those actions which appear most agreeable to him 
he wills. If it be now most agreeable to him, all things con- 
sidered, to walk, then he now wills to walk. If it be now upon 
^ On the Freedom of the WiU, Part I. sec. 2. 
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tlie whole of what at present appears to him most agreeable to 
speah^ then he chooses to speak; if it suits him best to keep 
silence, then he chooses to keep silence. There is scarcely a 
plainer and more universal dictate of the sense and experience of 
mankind than that, when men act voluntarily and do what they 
please, then they do what suits them best, or what is most agree- 
able to them. To say that they do what pleases them, but yet 
not what is agreeable to them, is the same thing as to say they 
do what they please but do not act their pleasure ; and that is to 
say that they do what they please and yet do not what they 
please."" 

I shall not undertake to go into the free-will controversy, 
which, as Leslie Stephen ^ says, has been fully ^ threshed out." I 
am aware it may be thought arrogant to claim that the battle has 
been absolutely lost to the free-will cause. But I shall unhesi- 
tatingly make such a claim, and am assured that it is sustained 
by all science not suborned to the purposes of theology. There is 
not anywhere existing an argument for freedom of the will that 
has not been over and over again fully answered. This is as true 
of the newer as the older phases of the doctrine. No thorough 
and careful study of psychology can fail to make the absurdity of 
this principle fully apparent. If my words are not taken on trust, 
I shall be obliged to refer the reader to psychological science, or 
if he is suspicious of science as harbouring a bias against religion, 
to the very full and elaborate treatise of Jonathan Edwards, who, 
whatever may be said of him, never can be accused of being an 
irreligious man, as religion goes among those who would chiefly 
distrust the soundness of my views or the truth of my assertions. 
I know of hardly any better discussion of the subject than this of 
Edwards, and am quite content to recommend his work to any 
student who is earnest for the discovery of truth. 

Discarding the theory of self-determination of the will, if 
selfishness is in itself sin, it has been implanted in human nature 
by the Deity or by some Anti-God in opposition to the Deity 
whom we are commanded to love. Therefore, there can be no 
moral relation between man and God which admits of anything 
like what we term guilt for the existence of this characteristic. 
Man did not put it into his nature ; he finds it there : moreover, 
he is not able to conceive of an organic or personal being who is 
without it. It is one of the preserving and developing forces of 
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every life — part aad parcel of tlie constitution of every mind. 
THs being so, to charge upon one’s self guilt for such a condition 
of things is simply and literally a mark of insanity. Upon such 
a view the doctrine of sin is self-contradictory and, indeed, mean- 
ingless. 

Let us, however, consider another supposition in this con- 
nection. It will be said, perhaps, that the selfishness of which 
sin consists is not the self-preference which is ordinarily shown 
forth in outward acts as regards others, nor is it the egoism of 
self-preservation, but an inward preference of self as an object of 
worship and a hatred of God. Where true love to God exists, 
then the self-regarding instincts are not indeed destroyed, but 
they all are made ministers to the controlling influence of a love to 
God. By this law the peculiar wickeduess of selfishness is trans- 
formed into a benevolent and beneficial sentiment which issues in 
altruism toward ones fellows. Without this love to God altruistic 
dispositions and deeds are not at ail redeemed from the curse of 
sin. Man is not justified by works but by faith. This love to 
God the natural man is wholly without ; his natural state is that 
of hatred and enmity to God. But, to begin with, if we grant the 
truth of all such assertions, the query is still pertinent. Who is 
responsible for the sinful condition ? Unless the freedom of the 
will is conceded, man certainly cannot help his sinfulness if he 
would. It is part of his constitution inherited from his ancestors. 
To esteem him guilty of anything under such circumstances is to 
confound utterly all moral distinctions. He might be imperfect or 
unfit for God’s companionship, but he is not a criminal. 

This, however, is not the whole difficulty, insuperable though 
it be. Let us examine more closely our ideas of love and hatred to 
God, with the view of ascertaining what these sentiments are in 
the mental constitution of man. I apprehend that, as applied to 
relations with God, ^ love ’ and ^ hatred ’ mean the same things that 
they do in purely human relations. Unless this is the case, I see 
no use in employing any language whatever to describe relations 
with the Deity ; except, may be, for the favoured few who make a 
technical science of divinity, and even to them terms can have no 
meaning except from analogies of human experience. If we coin 
new words, still they must stand for experiences, and those ex- 
periences must have their likenesses which enable general names 
to be employed to indicate common characters. Now love is an 
emotion resulting in a sentiment whose constituents are feelings 
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of preference for some other person. If we accept the definition 
‘ leaving of self’ as adequate, there must be some person for whom 
self is left. If I love a being with all my heart, soul, and mind, 
I must desire that person’s presence, must be eager to devote myself 
to his service, and generally place his interests before my own. 
The relations of a happy wedded life exhibit the highest type of 
love between equals; those of mother and child that of love 
between a superior and a dependent. In all of these are two 
elements of satisfaction : one that of companionship, and the other 
that of helpfulness. It will hardly be disputed that the sentiment 
in question is the strongest toward a person whom we see or have 
seen in no very remote period. I may love the Pope, whom I 
have never seen, and from whom I am separated by a long distance 
of both land and sea. I can form from what I have heard and 
read a tolerably definite idea of the Pope’s personality; I have 
seen his picture, I have read accounts of his life and character. 
I may have a very high admiration for him. If, now, I am 
required to love him with my whole heart, soul, and mind, does 
anyone pretend to say that it is possible for me to entertain any 
such sentiments toward him as toward my own father, whom I see 
every day, with whom I live, and whose wants and preferences are 
continually under my observation? There is no companionship 
either from me to the Pope or from the Pope to me. Nor is there 
direct personal helpfulness. I can aid his church, praise him to 
others, do much to advance his empire, to be sure ; he may thank 
me generally, or even specially; but all that cannot evoke or 
sustain in me a strength of love like that for my father, with whom 
I am in near and frequent association. Now, ^ no man hath seen 
God at any time.’ The only definite idea we have of Him is of a 
Being of infinite perfections who has a father’s love for his crea- 
tures. ^ Thou canst not see my face ; for there shall no man see 
me and live.’ We create in our imagination a person omnipotent, 
omniscient, beautiful, and good, but nevertheless a fiction (psycho- 
logically speaking) formed by the plastic powers of the mind. We 
consider ourselves as the dependents of such an absolute Being. 
The sentiments primarily aroused by thoughts of such a God are 
those of fear, which become softened into admiration and reverence. 
There is a power which controls our actions and is superior to our 
vohtions ; the manifestations of this power inspire us with awe and 
dread. By investing this Supreme Being with lovable attributes 
we are enabled to have in some degree the emotions which belong 
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to love ; but as these are fixed upon an ideal or representative 
object, they are and must be much fainter than -when directed even 
toward an absent but more definite being like the Pope. All the 
love there can ever be must be highly representative and ideal so 
far as love means feeling. There can be no satisfaction of the 
companionship element of love. No one can be said to have com- 
panionship (save in a metaphorical sense) with a creation of the 
imagination. On the helpfulness side, there may be a disposition 
to obey God’s law if it can be ascertained, but that is all. Men 
cannot help God. ‘ God that made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands ; neither is worshipped with men’s hands, 
as though he needed anything, seeing he giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things.’ The only way man can carry out God’s 
law is to help his fellows. Love to God then, as action, can only 
be shown in altruistic dispositions towards others, and, as just 
noted, so far as feeling can be exhibited, only in an ideal emotion, 
which can scarcely be called love at all, but which is chiefly 
admiration, reverence, and fear. If anyone, therefore, urges that 
I am guilty because I do not love God in the same way and to 
the same degree that I love my father or mother, he affirms that 
I am guilty because my nature has been so constituted as to make 
this an utter impossibility. 

Equally true is it that there is a similar natural impossibility 
for anyone to be in a state of deep enmity against God. I can 
entertain no hatred against a being of whose personal nature I 
know nothing except what my imagination pictures; save an ideal 
hatred I cannot harm him, and I cannot make any attempt to 
injure him, I may have the unreasoning anger of the savage 
who beats the inanimate object that hurts him ; but all the feeling 
moused which savours of malevolence toward God is the spirit of 
resistance against misfortunes and evils which have happened, are 
happening, or are threatened. I may be possessed of a malevolent 
disposition toward ray fellow-men, and, so far as I invest God with 
a definite personality, I may have an emotion of anger toward 
Him, but it is a very faint copy of the sentiment I have toward a 
human being. It is a sentiment directed towards an ideal being 
with whom I have no direct personal relations. I may disapprove 
of Him, disbelieve in Him ; but anything like positive hatred is 
impossible. Man’s hurtful dispositions are toward other men; he 
can form no disposition to hurt God ; and whatever malevolence 
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he has is occasional, and then only toward an ideal object. If 
justice is justice, there is no guilt in such feeling. 

The conclusion to which these remarks point is that when we 
eliminate the egoistic and altruistic sentiments as directed to 
human beings from the mental constitution, we shall have left both 
for love and for hatred to God only ideal emotions of extreme 
tenuity. Both this love and this hatred are only representations 
of emotion aroused by experiences with other human beings. 
Moreover we shall then be able to find no volitional dispositions, 
because there will be no definite ends toward which volition can 
move. Hence, if love to God or hatred of Him is to enter into 
problems of conduct or into our judgment of the moral value of 
actions, it must be measured entirely by man’s actions and dispo- 
sitions toward his fellows. It is only thus that we can get hold 
of anything to which we can attach ideas of praise or blame. A 
person’s egoism determines his sinfulness. If, ethically speaking, 
he is malevolent, so far forth is he sinful ; and in the degree that 
his dispositions are altruistic is his character a righteous one. 
But if this be so, the universality of sin is no longer to be ad- 
mitted ; for however selfish men have been, there have occuiTed 
in all times instances of predominantly altruistic natures, and at 
the present they are not uncommon. If sin is to he determined and 
measured by ethical laws, then all the considerations of justice in 
human affairs must control, and we can predicate of God’s govern- 
ment no other principles than those which belong to human 
government. Sin is injury and wrong to one’s fellows, and nothing 
more. Evil thought is incipient sin ; evil acts constitute overt 
sin. Not all selfishness is sin, but only that which in its purposes 
and results is maleficent. 

But even upon such conclusions we do not escape the difficulty 
that God is the author of evil, and this destroys the guilt of sin. 
For all of man’s inhumanity to man springs from natural propen- 
sities, and can b© traced directly to the predatory appetites. They 
are elicited and thrown into exercise by surrounding circumstances. 
Both these propensities and these circumstances occur in the order 
of nature, of which God is the cause. It may be necessary in the 
social organism to restrain individual action and maintain some 
sort of government which involves punishment of transgression. 
Positive law will thus arise, and, hack of that, moral law which 
creates in each individual an imperative of duty. Self-control, 
self-government, and self-direction, will thus assert themselves in 
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each, mind ; but if ever voluntary control is insuiBBcient to keep 
down selfislinessj it is only in obedience to natural laws wliich 
God kas presumably made. Man, tberefore, is not guilty of any 
offence against God if Ms acts are in direct consequence of God’s 
own laws. He may be imperfect in the light of ideals of attain- 
ment wliicb are set before him, but he deserves no punishment 
which is not reformatory in its character, 

A claim will doubtless be made that love to God is evinced in 
a dependence upon Him, which allows a personal communion of a 
spiritual nature through His Holy Spirit. It will be said that 
this communion is the spiritual life of man, and that when God is 
consciously repelled by man the spiritual influence departs, and 
the life is merely a carnal or sinful life. The Rev. Timothy 
Dwight thus expounds from various Scripture texts the difler- 
ence between what is the issue of the flesh and the offspring of 
the Spirit : ‘ The word flesli is customarily used in the Scrip- 
tures to denote the native character of man. In this sense the 
carnal or fleshly mind is declared by St. Paul to be enmity against 
God, not subject to His law, neither indeed capable of being 
subject to it. In the same sense, the same apostle says: ^‘In 
me, that is, in my flesh,” or natural character, dwelleth no good 
thing.” 

‘ A contrast is studiously run between that which proceeds from 
the Spirit and that which proceeds from the flesh — or, to use the 
words of our Saviour in the passage above quoted, between that 
which is flesh and that which is Spirit — in several passages of 
Scripture. To be carnally minded,” says St. Paul, is death ; 
but to be spiritually minded is life and peace ” (Rom. viii. 6). In 
the original, The minding of the flesh is death ; but the minding 
of the Spirit is life and peace.” And again (Gal. v. 19-23) : 
^^Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these: 
adultery, fornication, uncleanuess, lasciviousness, idolatry, witch- 
craft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, hei'esies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like ; of the 
which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, that 
they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” ’ ^ 

Further expounding the nature of regeneration, Dr. Dwight 
says : ^ ^ This change of heart consists in a relish for spiritual 
^ Dwight’s Theology, Ser. Ixxii. (vol. ii.). 2 Ixxiv, 
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objects communicated to it by tlie power of tlie Holy Ghost. By 
spiritual objects I intend the Creator, the Kedeemer, the Sanctifier, 
Heaven, Angels, the word and the worship of God, virtuous men, 
virtuous affections, virtuous conduct, and all the kinds of enjoy- 
ment found in the contemplation of these objects, the exercise 
of these affections, and the practice of this conduct. The existence 
of these objects every man admits; and every man at all con- 
versant with human life must admit that a part of mankind 
profess to relish them and to find in them real and sincere 
pleasure. ... I will only add on this subject that the relish for 
spiritual objects is that which in the Scriptures is called a new 
heart, a right spirit, an honest and good heart, a spiritual mind, 
and denoted by several other names of a similar import. Thus, 
a good man out of the good treasure of his heart is said to bring 
forth good things. Thus, also, they who received the seed in good 
ground, as exhibited in the parable of the sower, are said to he 
such as in an honest and good heart, having received the word, 
keep it and bring forth fruit with patience. In these and the 
like instances the heart is exhibited as the source of all virtuous 
volitions, desires, and conduct. This relish for spiritual objects is, 
I apprehend, this very source of these interesting things.’ 

The above quotations show what is meant by spirituality as 
opposed to sinfulness or carnality. Carnal pleasures are sexual 
pleasures unrestrained (adultery, fornication, nncleanness, lascivi- 
ousness) ; worship of false gods (idolatry, witchcraft) ; delights of 
the festive board (drunkenness, revellings) ; predatory, malevolent 
enjoyments (witchcraft, hatred, variance, seditions, murders, envy- 
ings, &c., &c.), and the like. Spiritual pleasures are the more repre- 
sentative sexual joys (love), restrained and temperate enjoyments 
of appetitive cravings (temperance), and very largely social and 
altruistic pleasures embraced in the general description of love to 
God and to one’s neighbour, including also a relish for the society 
of good men, for doing good deeds, for contemplating the pleasures 
of Heaven, Still further epitomising roughly, we may say that 
carnal pleasures are presentative, egoistic, and malevolent ; s]3iritual 
pleasures representative, altruistic, benevolent. 

As a requisite to obtaining spiritual pleasures temperance is 
prominent ; for without it the carnal pleasures will have full sway. 
The pleasures of virtuous action are also of no mean account. 
The altruistic pleasures referred to in the foregoing exposition, 
like all other altruistic pleasures, are in their very nature social. 
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Friendship^ love^ benevolencBj and tlieir attendants, make up tlie 
total. ■ 

If President Dwight gives correctly the characteristics of 
spirituality, it will not be difficult for us to see that the foundation 
pleasure of spirituality is that of society. By the latter pleasure 
we are able to explain friendship, love, and benevolence, adding 
to love in some cases the ingredient of sexuality. While, then, it 
might be admitted without hesitation that this pleasure is at the 
root of the relish for the society of good men and the approval of 
good actions of others, I doubt not it will seem to some that the 
love for God’s society — ‘ the Creator, the Eedeemer, the Sanctifier’ 
— and the desire for His approval, is something different in kind, 
and not traceable to the primary natural pleasures. And yet one 
great effort of the propagators of Christianity has been to establish 
the belief in a personal God, a God with a mind and a heart, and 
the ascriptions of personal attributes and qualities to Him have 
no force or meaning except by analogy to and comparison with the 
human personality. Man is said to be created in the image of 
God. Moreover, God is represented as a Father, a kind and loving 
parent ; and the higliest type of love we can have for God, we are 
told, is the love of a child for its parent. In God there is the 
very perfection of society, and the difference between the pleasure 
of God’s approval and His social favour and that of a parent is 
only that the former is much greater in degree than the latter ; 
and the sources of the former pleasure are in no wise different in 
kind from those of the latter. 

The joy in spiritual objects— the contemplation, worship, and 
love of God, the joy of Heaven, Angels, virtuous men, virtuous 
affections, virtuous conduct ; love, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, meekness, trust — the pleasures of spirituality, are hence 
founded in altruism, which springs, as ps 3 mhological study shows, 
from the primary pleasures of society and sexuality. But 1 think 
there is another important element in spirituality which President 
Dwight does not develop prominently enough. This is supplied 
in a work ^ On Eeligious Affections/ by Jonathan Edwards,^ in 
a section bearing the following title : ^ The first objective ground 
of gracious affections is the transcendently excellent and amiable 
nature of divine things, as they are in themselves ; and not any 
conceived relation they bear to self or self-interest.’ In the 
course of the section occurs this passage, which illustrates what 

* Part III. sec. 2. 
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1 have in mind. ^ And as it is with the love of the saints^ so it 
is with their joy and spiritual delight: the first foundation of it is 
not any consideration of their interest in divine things ; but it 
primarily consists in the sweet entertainment their minds have 
in the contemplation of the divine and holy beauty of these things 
as they are in themselves.’ By virtue of the redintegrating pro- 
cesses, repetition of action tends to produce still further repetition, 
until what was originally done for a specific end is done from the 
pleasure of doing, independently of any thought of an end for 
which the action is performed. A man goes to his daily business 
to obtain his livelihood ; but, after a time, his pleasure is trans- 
ferred to the activity itself ; he does his work because he likes to 
work, and unless he is thus occupied he is unhappy, even though 
he may have acquired a competence. A student seeks to learn 
because he must learn in order to make his way in the world ; but 
by-and-bye, sometimes very early, he comes to love knowledge for 
its own sake, irrespective of any advantage it is to bring. He 
does not think of the good it is to do him ; he takes delight in the 
learning and in knowing. An industrious, provident man, in like 
manner, becomes a miser and loves his wealth for its own sake 
so greatly that he will not part with enough of it to feed and 
clothe himself. 

This state of mind occurs only after repetition. Inheritance 
undoubtedly creates a predisposition, but repetition develops. The 
pleasure is one of activity for its own sake, and the direction in 
which the activity is exerted habit determines. 

these remarks to the subject before us, it should be 
observed that the peculiarity just commented upon is doubtless a 
characteristic of ^ spirituality,’ As related to conduct, it is a 
concomitant of altruism. The ego-altruistic pleasures are those 
into which the pleasures of others enter with the thought present 
of the advantage they bring to self. But the pure altruistic 
pleasures are those which are satisfied with the pleasure of others 
for its own sake. Such are exactly what are termed the pure 
spiritual pleasures. They are taken in virtuous conduct, virtuous 
society, virtuous disposition, for its own sake, without the conscious 
thought of the benefit to accrue to self. It is painful to^ act in a 
manner not virtuous, to he with vicious persons, and to have 
vicious determinations of the will. Similarly, the spiritual mind 
loves to represent those experiences in which virtuous action and 
virtuous companionship form the prevailing part. It loves to 
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dwell upon all tlie associations of virtue and virtuous society, and 
to construct by tlie plastic power of association modifications and 
enlargements of experience. So, for tlieir own sake, ^ spiritual 
objects’ are loved, dwelt upon, clierisHed; and virtuous conduct, 
with all its attendants, is held of value for itself alone, and not 
consciously for any other reward. 

It should be further observed that a close relationsliip between 
spiritual and aesthetic pleasures suggests itself here, arising from 
a coincidence between one use of the term spiritml and the proper 
meaning of etJdcal. This relationship is that subsisting between 
aesthetic and ethical emotions. yEsthetic pleasures as compared 
with spiritual are more notably pleasures of contemplation and 
reflection, while the latter are more distinguishably pleasures of 
volition and action. Both are alike in being concerned with 
objects which are not ministering directly to bodily necessities of 
self, and in objects whose enjoyments are not restricted to a single 
mind. But further than this the parallel does not hold. The 
absence of disagreeable accompaniments in an object is its most 
decided qualification for giving esthetic pleasure ; the experience 
must be one free from the disagreeable : it is enough that the 
object be beautiful. But in order to secure a spiritual pleasure 
the object must bear some relation to the happiness of others, and 
the experience must be one in which altruistic thoughts and 
altruistic pleasures are uppermost. The contemplation of a beau- 
tiful statue gives us an aesthetic delight; the relieving of the 
necessities of the poor a spiritual (or ethical) delight. Listening 
to a fine musical entertainment occasions aesthetic pleasure ; the 
thought that the money we pay for the enjoyment goes for 
charitable uses, deepens the pleasure and suporadds the spiritual 
element. In a word, in the aesthetic the absence of the disagreeable 
is the characteristic factor ; in the spiritual, the altruism. 

It is evident that the msthetic and the spiritual are inter- 
mingled with each other. God and Heaven are aesthetic object-s, 
and they may be regarded from an aesthetic point of view. They are 
beautiful ; pain and evil are disassociated from them. But they are 
also pre-eminently altruistic objects — God as the Bather of all man- 
kind, the benevolent Giver of happiness to His creatures and the 
Reliever of woe ; Heaven as the place whence evil is banished, where 
pain is unknown, and where the best and most virtuous dwell. On 
the other hand, virtuous character and conduct have their aesthetic 
aspects ; they have their beauty as well as their goodness. Even 
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objects peculiarly within the domain of the aesthetic give spiritual 
pleasures. The picture of the Virgin, of Christ, or of a saint may 
affect us either as a noble work of art or by eliciting the associations 
of goodness, beneficence, grace, and charity connected with the 
persons represented. Many popular ballads please by the melody 
less than by the noble sentiment expressed. The music of a piece 
gives asstlietic delight, the loorch usually appeal to the spiritual 
emotions. It is not unfrequently the case that the aesthetic in 
religion crowds out and nearly eliminates the spiritual, or ethical, 
so that men are in reality worshippers of the beautiful and the 
agreeable, without regarding the happiness of their neighbour, 
or at any rate placing that of less importance in the scale of their 
regards. But though the aesthetic and the spiritual, or ethical, 
are thus interfused they are of a distinct character. All pleasures 
may become aesthetic, both the egoistic and the altruistic. From 
every primary pleasure may be developed aesthetic pleasures. On 
the contrary, only the altruistic pleasures furnish any ground for 
the spiritual, and these are limited to society and sexuality. 

From these considerations it is evident that so-called ‘ spiritu- ' 
ality ’ is a natural development from natural pleasures — pleasures 
which are just as natural as any egoistic pleasures. In the history 
of the human race, men have been more ^ carnal ’ than ^ spiritual ’ 
for the most part, as the predatory appetites have controlled and 
overslaughed the social ; and at the present time the majority of 
men are more carnal than spiritual ; but there is no time of which 
we have record when there were no social appetites, and no time 
when benevolence and love have been wholly absent. The pre- 
servation and multiplication of the race is evidence of this fact, for, 
without allowing the x^leasure of society, there is no way to make 
possible the gx’atification of the sexual appetite. As civilisation 
advances, the altruistic and representative pleasures gain ground, 
until their value is considered, and by many, far greater than that 
of the more presentative and egoistic pleasures. In the more 
highly cultivated individuals the representative pleasures are the 
most esteemed, and in not a few the altruistic surpass the egoistic. 
A study of the records of the past will reveal at any epoch which 
may be selected evidences of an egoistic and an altruistic spirit, 
though generally speaking the farther back we go the greater the 
preponderance of the egoistic. Again, it should be noted that the 
spiritual pleasures, though antagonistic to some carnal pleasures, 
are closely allied with others. Among the primary pleasures, there 
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is an affiliation between tlie sexual and social in opposition to the 
predatory. The pleasures of sexuality^ therefore^ in connection 
with the social, are the matrix out of which the spiritual pleasures 
grow. 

Since the human mind has an aptitude for both carnal and 
spiritual pleasures, and the former have been more originally pre- 
valent, and the latter in their strength only a development charac- 
teristic of a more complex mental organisation, it appears that the 
latter have for the most part to be educated in order to have a 
controlling power. Some constitutions are better adapted to enjoy 
them than others. When there is a strong animal organisatioir 
and powerful motives are brought to bear (eternal salvation, for in- 
stance,) to induce the man to subdue the lusts of the flesh and find 
his greatest pleasures in spiritual things, then comes a struggle. 
His spirituality is cultivated only at the expense of poignant self- 
denial. He has to crucify the flesh. With spiritual enjoyments, 
thus are connected a large class of pains. Indeed, the person does 
not projoerly become spiritually minded till he ceases to require an 
effort to dwell on spiritual things. Some persons’ lives in this way 
have been made a perpetual contest. Often men absorbed in 
carnal pleasures are awakened to the appreciation of higher and 
better delights by the thoughts of advantages to accrue to them, 
either from positive benefits in the way of position, influence, 
health, wealth, or power, or in escaping evils. If they persevere in 
attempting to change their habits, after a while their ^ relish for 
spiritual objects ’ becomes purely altruistic, and then results deli gl it 
in those objects in and for themselves. A proper early education, 
continued through childhood and youth, wall accomplish, in all cases 
where there is not inherited a strong predatory constitution, the 
fixing of tlie miud’s ‘relish’ for sinritual things so firmly as io 
establish a conti-olling preference for spiritual pleasures, powerful 
enough to subdue the baser and more destructive appetites. 

Undoubtedly, for a long time, the most cogent motive compel- 
ling attention to spiritual things was one whicli took its rise in 
ignorance and superstition. The terror of the wrath of an offended 
God, with all the paraphernalia of future torment, drove men to 
dwell upon the representative, the altruistic, and the spiritual. 
Then the excesses of riotous living, and the ailments and shorten- 
ing of life consequent thereon were made apparent as knowledge 
grew. The danger to one’s own life when a spirit of hatred and 
slaughter became rife was pointed out. Enlightened self-interest 
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tauglit men tliat altruism is better than unrestrained egoism. The 
blessings of being loved taught people to love. All these motives 
are still of force in varying degrees, one appealing with the most 
force to one constitution, another to another. 

The importance of a correct understanding of the nature and 
sources of this ' regenerated ’ or ' spiritual ’ life must be my excuse for 
the length of consideration which I have allowed to it. Of course, 
I am not able to give within the limits of this treatise a whole 
psychology. But perhaps I may be permitted to express an opinion 
as to what psychological science teaches, and as to what a careful 
study of mental phenomena reveals. In my judgment, after giving 
the most serious attention to the subject for twenty years, all that 
there is in the feeling of a ' relish for spiritual objects ’ is a repre- 
sentation of primary feelings entirely natural, arising in obedience 
to natural laws of the development of mind. I do not say that it is 
not a communion with God ; but I do affirm that, at all events, it 
is nothing different in kind from the altruistic spirit, in whatever 
form we see it exhibited, and from the aesthetic blended with it. 
And if there be a divine influence which we feel in the best 
moments of our lives, it is not in any sense a personal communica- 
tion, as two human beings communicate with each other in the 
spoken or the written word. It is at most an influence, a force, 
a power emanating perhaps from a person, but not being itself a 
direct, certain, and recognisable communication from the Divine 
Being. 

Some writers have endeavoured to get over the very obvious 
difficulties in the way of the claim that the religious emotions 
indicated the immediate presence of a Divine Person, by inventing 
a Reason as an assumed faculty for seeing God and knowing him 
as one human being knows another. They occupy the strongest 
possible ground in support of supernaturalism if they can prove 
the existence of this Reason as a fact of mental life. 1 have else- 
where examined this claim with some care,^ convinced of the im- 
portance of its bearings, and have endeavoured to show its uttei 
groundlessness. Our knowledge of God is wholly inferential anc 
representative, not intuitive or immediate. Hence, if we have anj 
communion with God, it is only the communion we have with ai 
absent, unseen person, who, operating through nature and natura 
laws, is able to develop in man this ^ relish for spiritual objects,’ t( 
appear as a factor of human progress in the course of evolution 

* System of PsycJwloyy, cliap. Ivii. 
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It is susceptible of cultivation, no doubt ; but it belongs to and is 
nothing else than that altruistic and aesthetic development which 
has been modifying human nature in natural modes from the 
beginning of history. 

Thus, whether we consider the love to God of ^ the first and 
great commandment ’ to be absence of selfishness in human rela- 
tions, abnegation of self- worship in favour of divine worship, or a 
state of spiritual regeneration as opposed to the natural, the 
carnal state — in all these cases we are forced to postulate the 
Deity as the Author of sin, or as not omnipotent. This destroys 
all that is essential to the idea of sin. Moreover, if sin be selfish- 
ness in the relations of the individual to his environment, then sin 
is absolutely necessary to the constitution and existence of every 
human being. This must have been so from the beginning, and 
any sinless, perfect human life is an utter impossibility. Sin is 
the law of organic preservation and growth. Not even love to 
God can be maintained, save by the aid of sin, and cannot be con- 
ceived without postulating it. This is also fatal to the doctrine. 
Again, if the requisite love to God is worship of God, which 
consists in an emotional state of strong and controlling power 
surpassing any love to human individuals, in the absence of which 
sin consists, this also is an impossibility because the human mind 
is not so constituted as to admit of it. This also militates 
unanswerably against the doctrine of sin. Further, if the love to 
God, the lack of which is sin, lies in a state of regeneration wherein 
the person converted loves the things of God, it appears upon 
examination of these things, as they are explained by theologians, 
that they consist in altruistic feeling and volition, or else in objects 
of aesthetic contemplation — in other words, that the spiritual love 
is a natural development of altruistic and aesthetic interests, the 
former being characteristic. The sum and substance of these con- 
clusions is that the love to God, without which there is always sin, 
is, always was, and ever must be, an impossibility to mankind — 
indeed, inconceivable by man ; or its explanation, its test, and its 
measure must be found in the relations of men to their fellows : 
tlieir feelings, their dispositions, their actions to their own kind. 
While, in any and all events wherever sin may be and in whatever 
it may consist, there is still the necessary attribution to God of the 
ultimate responsibility for sin, unless He be of limited power. 
Certainly there is no guilt of man as related to a Supernatural 
Being. 
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It seems, therefore, that those who regard the words of Jesus 
enjoining love to God and to one’s neighbour as ‘the ava- 
KS(f)aXataicro9 of all divine commands to men,’ can only stand upon 
the ground that the second member of the double precept is 
intended to indicate both the manner and the measure of the love 
to God which the ‘ first and great commandment ’ rec^uires. The 
only way we can love God with all the heart, soul, and mind is to 
love our neighbour as ourself. And if we do obey the second com- 
mandment, so far forth are we fulfilling the first. But this second 
command is nothing more than the ethical rule of conduct. 
Religion is hence thrown back upon science, and its practical 
application is measured and governed by scientific laws and rules. 
To be moral is to be religious so far as conduct is related to 
religion, and to the degree that a man is immoral is he also 
irreligious. If, however, this proposition be accepted, it is evident 
that the doctrine of sin as herein enunciated is not true. Offences 
against the moral law are no greater against God tlia.u they are 
against men. Upon religious grounds, he who sins against his 
fellows may sin against God ; but the measure of his sin is the 
harm done or intended, and this is entirely capable of being over- 
balanced, expiated, and atoned for by good. There must be a 
reasonable estimate of character ; a man’s virtues must be placed 
to his credit as against his vices. And for the latter, he receives 
punishment at the hands of his fellows in one way or another, 
either by experiencing those positive penalties which society is 
obliged to affix to criminal action, or by social losses and depriva- 
tions consequent upon his ill-conduct. If wrong-doing be sin 
against God, it must be judged by its human relations. Some sins 
are venial, some are heinous ; some are mere imperfections, others 
are positive villanies ; some are misdemeanours, others are crimes; 
some are omissions, others are sins of commission. But whatever 
they may be, they are no gi-eater toward God than they are to 
human society. And if a man is sufficiently humane to be entitled 
to the recognition, society, and favour of his fellows, he is justly 
entitled to at least the same consideration under God’s government. 
On ordinary principles of justice he is entitled to more favour from 
God, since God occupies to him the relation of a Father who 
watches over him and cares for him, and also the relation of Author 
of his being, his mind, his environment, and his disposition, who 
has implanted within him tendencies which, in their working out, 
have developed his untoward actions. 
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If siicli, then, be tlie correct view of tlie meaning of love to 
God/ tlie nntrutb of tlie doctrine of sin appears in the following 
particulars : — 

1. Sin at its worst is not a direct offence, but only an indirect 
offence against God, the direct injury being against man, through 
which alone God is disobeyed. 

2. There is no love or hatred of God in the same degree that 
there is toward man ; this love or hatred is highly ideal. Man is 
not naturally at enmity with God. 

3. Sin is not universal; but so far as it exists, exists in varying 
degrees, the measure of sin being malevolence towards one’s 
fellows. 

4. The heinousness of sin in itself is greatly lessened. Man is 
not guilty towards God of anything at the very furthest that he is 
not guilty of toward man ; and whatever sins he may commit 
should be offset by his virtues, and extinguished by them. Man is 
not, therefore, under general condemnation, which would be the 
grossest kind of injustice. 

5. Selfishness is not necessarily sin, but may be, and to a cei'- 
tain extent is, obedience to God’s law. 

6. Ground is laid for the argument that sin is imperfection, 
which is punished only in the operation of natural laws, and neither 
deserves nor will receive any further punishment. 

I have thus far been considering the truth of the doctrine of 
sin on the supposition that the moral law of Scripture as summed 
up in the two great commandments is a direct revelation from God 
and is of binding force and authority over and above the authorifjy 
of general ethical law. As gauged by this standard, the doctrine 
of sin is seen to be untrue upon a fair interpretation put upon the 
words of J esus in accordance with general experience. The diffi- 
culties in the way of the so-called orthodox construction of the com- 
mands are not to be overcome. In order to substantiate their position 
the self-styled orthodox appeal to psychology — for them a most fatal 
step ; for psychology exposes the baselessness of their pretensions, 
and removes the very ground upon which they stand. The doctrine 
is of no value without the hypothesis of the freedom of the will, and 
even then it is irreconcilable with any ideas of justice in connection 
with omnipotence which are not totally opposedto justice as under- 
stood in all human relations. Any theology which makes God the 
creator and sustainer of all conscious existence is contradictory to 
any theory of man being guilty in the eye of God for acts which 
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are tRe outcome of innate dispositions. The sense of guilt is 
necessary and desirable for a buman etRical system ; but wben we 
get beyond this, it is as useless as it is meaningless and absurd. 

It must not be overlooked that a large portion of the human 
race, and not merely of the common and ignorant, but also of the 
select and intelligent, do not accept the Bible scriptures as a direct 
revelation from God, or as carrying with them any authority other 
than they are entitled to carry upon ethical principles applied to 
their subject-matter to determine its value. To all such, the un- 
truth of the doctrine of sin is palpable and gross. No argument is 
needed to establish its insufficiency. It is a fiction, not only absurd 
but immoral. It is very easy to assail the motives of such people, 
to impugn their good faith, to decry their intelligence. But at all 
events the fact remains, and we must take note of it. If on the 
grounds of the believer the doctrine is found untrue, much more, 
when judged by the standards of the unbeliever, it is without merit 
and wholly unworthy of the place that has been claimed for it 
as a truth affecting the interests of mankind. 

It cannot be denied that there are in the Bible many passages 
which seem to substantiate the view with respect to the existence, 
nature, and consequences of sin that are embodied in the foregoing 
statements of the doctrine. They are identified with those ideas of 
God which represent Him as a cruel and bloodthirsty despot, before 
whom all the world stands condemned, and it is an act of beatitude 
and grace if He spares anyone at all. An argument can be made 
out from Scripture texts which appears to justify these theological 
dogmas about man’s depravity and God’s condemnation. But the 
difficulty is they are not substantiated by those texts to which 
Christian theology gives pre-eminence as furnishing the ava-- 
KS(pa\aL(ocLs of all divine commands to men. As measured by 
the latter, the force of the argument drawn from the former is 
destroyed ; for although the former denounce men as universally 
sinful and worthy of condemnation — in fact, as already under God’s 
wrath — the latter, being taken as authoritative, furnish upon a fair 
interpretation an explanation of sin which demonstrates that sin 
varies in degree, that it arises in accordance with natural laws, that 
depravity is not total, and that sin is not a direct offence against 
God, but only an injury to man, which ought to be balanced by the 
good which an individual may do his fellows. 

In any event, conceding everything possible to the supporters 
of the doctrine of sin, there is, at the very least that may be 
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claimed against it eiiougli uncertainty, confusion, contradiction, 
want of proof and authority about this dogma to make oven the 
most deeply religious, the most staunch in their belief in a personal 
God, whose revelation is the Bible, very seriously doubt whether 
there is any truth in such a doctrine, or, if there be truth , whether 
it is not overslaughed by a vast mass of error. Such being the 
case, an inquiry into the bearings of this doctrine of sin upon 
human morals becomes very pertinent ; and to this we will now 
for a while address ourselves. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE MOEALITY OF THE EOCTEINE. 

A DOCTEINE is moral or immoral only as it influences conduct, or 
is esteemed to influence couduct. A theoretical principle express- 
ing a scientiflc truth, knowledge, as such, has not the quality of 
morality. There is no ethical character in the axioms of geometry, 
the law of gravitation, the persistence of force, or the law of 
evolution. It is only when principles are used as precepts and 
made rules of conduct that the question of morality comes in, since 
the sphere of ethics is wholly that of conduct as afl’ecting individual 
and social welfare. 

Actions in their consequences to human beings, as well as 
volitions, which are incipient actions, may be classified according 
to the following scheme, which I quote from the ‘ Data of Ethics,’ 
by Herbert Spencer,^ and which, so far as the classification is 
concerned, I believe does not propound anything which will not 
be generally conceded. 1 simply make the quotation because the 
. statement therein contained is succinct, not because there is any- 
thing novel in it, nor yet because I hope to smuggle into the 
discussion any particular theory of ethics. ^ There is a class of 
actions directed to personal ends which are to be judged in their 
relations to personal well-being, considered apart from the well- 
being of others ; though they secondarily affect fellow-men, these 
primarily affect the agent himself, and must be classed as in- 
trinsically right or wrong according to their beneficial or detri- 
mental effects on him. There are actions of another class which 
affect fellow-men immediately and remotely, and which, though 
their results to self are not to be ignored, must be judged as good 
or bad mainly by their results to others. Actions of this last 
class fall into two groups. Those of the one group achieve ends 
in ways that do or do not unduly interfere with the pursuit of 
ends by others — actions which, because of this difference, we call 
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respectively unjust or just. Those of the other group are a kind 
which influence the states of others without directly interfering 
with the relations between their labours and the results, in one 
way or the other — actions which we speak of as beneficent or 
maleficent. And the conduct which we regard 'as beneficent is 
itself sub-divisible, according as it shows us a self-repression to 
avoid giving pain, or an expenditure of effort to give pleasure — 
negative beneficence and positive beneficence.' 

As just indicated, the moral influence of a doctrine is not 
confined to actions. It relates also to volitions, and through them 
to dispositions, and thus to character, which, when organised, 
determines actions. It is in this way that a man’s beliefs are of 
direct consequence to him. They modify his governing disposi- 
tions, extend his activity in some directions and repress it in 
others; they enlarge his sympathies for one class of persons or 
things, and increase his anti^Dathies for everything opposed. They 
very materially shape his destiny for him ; and as the character 
and achievements of individuals ai'e moulded society generally is 
affected. It is, therefore, not doctrine as such which is to be 
reprobated, but only bad doctrine. We could not got rid of 
generalisations in the form of theories and doefirines, if we would. 
Mankind will always have creeds and platforms. Intelligence 
requires this. Our business, then, is not to condemn all creeds, 
but only those that are untrue and of evil inflnonce. 

A doctrine which is not true is always, and necessarily, 
deleterious to humanity, in the long run, as far as its untruth 
affects dispositions or actions. And since all doctrines are liable 
to do this latter in greater or less degree, it is highly desirable 
that truth should be obtained and preserved and that falsehood 
should perish. The church has often claimed this, though often 
^Dractically denying the force of the statement when it militated 
against church intei’csts. Malebranche, who saw all tilings in 
Cod, begins his treatise on ‘The Search after Truth ’ with these 
significant words: ^ Error is the universal cause of the misery of 
mankind.’ Samuel Bailey, wdio quotes Malebranclio, begins his 
own essay on ^Tho Pursuit of Truth ’ with Ihe cornhxiivo expres- 
sion : ^ Truth, by which term is implied accuracy of knowledge 
and of inference, is necessarily conducive to the happiness of the 
race.’ If anyone fails to appreciate the importance to humanity 
of truth in all things which are the objects of knowlcnlge at all, 
I would commend to his careful reading this essay of Wamuel 
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Bailey, the one relating to the formation and publication of 
opinions. Every person in the least inclined to intolerance should 
study diligently these treatises; and in these times of general 
enlightenment and toleration it will be very strange if he does not 
come to Bishop Berkeley’s conclusion that ^ utility and truth are 
not to be divided.’ 

The Doctrine of Sin may be epitomised, for the purpose of 
showing its relations to conduct, in two divisions : 

1 . All mankind are guilty, and are justly deserving of the 
eternal punishment to which God has condemned them for their 
guilt, 

2. Not by their works, but by faith in the atonement of the 
Lord Jesus Christ they may be saved from the consequences of 
their sins ; otherwise their lot is just damnation. 

Any person who has not been accustomed to accept church 
doctrine implicitly, must first be impressed by the perversion of 
the idea of justice which this doctrine indicates, and which we 
adverted to in the previous chapter. Some further remarks are 
demanded here. This perversion is gross and shocking. The 
whole human race is put under the ban of an assumed just wrath 
of God for things which the individuals did not commit themselves 
at all, or, if they did, they committed the acts by virtue of a 
natural proneness which they could not help ! Moreover, there is 
no distinction in degree of sin, so far as effecting any exculpation 
is concerned. For any, ‘even the least sin,’ and ‘ every minutest 
branch and latent principle of sin,’ damnation for ever, ‘ so dreadful 
a punishment,’ is ‘just and righteous,’ We are forced to take the 
meaning of words from their ordinary, current, and accepted use. 
We cannot say that justice in divine government means anything 
different from justice in human government. In the former we 
acknowledge ourselves to be under a regime controlled by an 
absolute Governor, whose subjects we are, and who is supposed to 
realise our highest ideal of goodness, reason, and justice. We can 
have no measure for God’s justice, except that ideal which is 
derived from man’s relations. Our highest conception of what 
would be just in a human system is all we can assign to the 
Supreme polity. Now, it need not be said that in human affairs 
such justice as is predicated of the Almighty’s administration 
would not be tolerated for an instant in any state where the 
rights of individuals are respected, and not a great while in any 
other state. The condemnation of a whole race of intelligent 
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beings to torture without end because of the disobedience of one 
pair creating a transmitted perversion of will, and that, too, by a 
Being competent to change the disposition, if he would, is the 
most monstrous scheme that ever impudence and effrontery ventured 
to call just. It appears as if theologians, growing weary of making 
discriminations in the degree of offence committed by men accord- 
ing to their ideas of sin, had consigned them all to perdition to 
save time and trouble, just as Blood-Councillor Hessels in the 
ISTetherlands, waking up from a sound sleep, used to shout out 
^ Ad patibulum ’ as his verdict in every case that came up, and, 
having thus disposed of the matter on general principles, sank 
back into repose. 

If, then, we allow that a divine government is just which 
institutes such atrocities, inasmuch as we hold up the divine 
administration of justice to be the pattern and model of human 
justice, the divine being perfect and the human imperfect, the 
divine being pure and holy while the human is impure and only 
approximately righteous, every attempt to conform the methods 
of human administration to the divine is a step in the way o( 
moral improvement. But in order to exhibit in human affairs a 
governmental order representative of God’s sovereignty, there must 
be some authorised vicegerency among mankind. Hence arises 
a Church and a priesthood to interpret to men God’s will, and to 
enforce His decrees so far as may be. Sometimes the power they 
have had has been a temporal power of a very wide scope ; some- 
times it has been merely a moral influence. But in either event 
the result is to create an aristocracy of those who assume to be 
saved from God’s wrath, their guilt forgiven, and thus to occupy 
a superior position to the mass of mankind, who are not only 
under actual condemnation, but under a deserved sentence. The 
latter have no rights ; they can obtain gz’ace on certain con- 
ditions, but it is only grace, not what is due and owing ; they are 
disobedient, wicked, and without moral health of any sort. They 
are really outlaws, and entitled to no consideration. 

The most terrible consequences to vast numbers of human 
beings have resulted from the creation of just such a sentiment as 
this. The whole series of religious persecutions has proceeded from 
this notion, and been justified by this principle. The elect wore 
God’s instruments to inflict deserved punishment upon those who 
were still in sin. In the opera of the ‘ Huguenots,’ when St. Bris 
announces that the impious and guilty sect shall shortly disappear, 
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De ISTevers asks, ^Wlio condemns tliein?' Tlie answer is, ^Heaven.’ 
‘ And who will smite them ? ’ ‘ We ! ’ 

Noble hearts, supporters of the faith, 

Citizens and warriors, 

Listen to my thoughts. 

Throughout the city let the band be dispersed, 

In darkness and silence occupy every road ; 

Then at the given signal 
Let us all rush to slay. 

Let us run, let us slay ; 

From fire and from the sword 
Not one shall escape. 

The soldiers in vain 
Shall ask you for mercy. 

Let the child and mother fall, 

No age be spared. 

Heaven wills it, commands it ; 

Thus for our sins 
Grace will be obtained. 

St. Bartholomew is but a specimen of countless massacres insti- 
gated by religious 2ieal and encouraged by the principle that those 
who do not adopt a stated means for escaping the ban of almighty 
wrath are outlaws whom any man may destroy and be praised for 
his deed. 

The foundation of temporal power npon assumed divine autho- 
rity could scarcely have been made secure without the aid of those 
sentiments which are developed by the assertion of and belief in 
the doctrine of sin. The history of the struggle on the part of 
ecclesiastics and their allies and dependents to retain power is the 
histoiy of a contest for justice against injustice, for liberty and 
man’s natural rights against oppression. The battle for toleration 
involved not merely the right to the expression of one’s own reli- 
gious beliefs without molestation, but it was a contest for rights of 
property, rights of private action, and effort iti the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and very often for life itself. This being so, to characterise 
the doctrine in question as immoral, is to use very feeble language. 
It is dangerous to human rights ; in its tendencies not only sub- 
versive of progress, but inimical to law and order. 

Fortunately, in the most advanced nations, there has been 
effected a divorce between church authority and state authority, 
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by whicli tlie latter assumes to control tlie secular and temporal 
relations of men, the former applying itself to the regulation of 
moral conduct by a system of rewai'ds and punishments, having 
their chief interests in a future life. But though the church in 
such a case cannot directly govern public policy, it must neces- 
sarily exercise an indirect control. For the church creates and 
sustains moral sentiments which determine individual chai’acter. 
Moral sentiments are made up of sympathies and antipathies. 
These latter will issue in action according to dispositions ; they 
will influence both our conduct towards others and the develop- 
ment of our own characters. Indeed, out of moral sentiments 
grow political and social sentimeni»s, which determine our laws. 
Statutes and decisions are but the offspring of moral sentiments, 
and depend upon them for vitality. If, then, iihere exists in the 
community a number of people who are believed to be condemned 
of God, they as a class will stand also under a moral and social 
condemnation in greater or less degree. 

Thus, while the progress of civilisation has established civil 
rights upon a secular basis of principles of natural right, it is still 
the case that such a doctrine as that of sin creates and perpetuates 
sentiments which tend toward institutions and toward individual 
conduct sometimes positively unjust, and at least clearly maleficent. 

It is not easy to distinguish the unjust from the maleficent 
effects of the prevalence of such beliefs as I am now criticising. 
Injustice is a higher degree of maleficence, and maleficence makes 
toward injustice. It cannot be disputed that a church whose 
cardinal doctrine is the one in question is responsible for all the 
terrible infractions of natural rights which have occurred in the 
many religious persecutions of the world’s history. And whatever 
blessed results may have followed from the preaching of the gospel 
of love by this same church, it is equally true that the most baneful 
effects upon human welfare have been wrought through an insistance 
upon the depravity of man and his condemnation unless prescribed 
methods of avoidance are adopted. But it may be said that in pre- 
sent times, when toleration is the rule, and private rights are secure, 
there is no likelihood of any injustice being perpetrated through 
the maintenance of beliefs in man’s sinfulness and worthlessness in 
the sight of God. If this should be urged, I desire to call atten- 
tion to at least two particulars in which existing laws infringe 
directly upon private rights and accomplish flagrant injustice, 
under the plea that a man who does not yield allegiance to the 
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dominaiat system of religion has forfeited some of his rights as a 
citizen, and ongKt to be punished. 

We may first instance the blasphemy laws. Whoever blas- 
phemes against God or Jesus Christ is liable to fine and imprison- 
ment. This not only applies to vulgar profanity, but also to 
expressed disbelief in the Christian scheme of redemption. It is 
very significant that in the United States an enforcement of the 
blasphemy laws has been urged quite strongly in some quarters ^ 
against Robert G. Ingersoll, a very able and eloquent orator, who 
has ventured to attack publicly the ordinary religious doctrines. 
The ground upon which the laws rest is that the man who offends, 
insults the Almighty, and that it is the business of the state to 
vindicate Him. This is to assert that the basis of public adminis- 
tration is theocratic, and not democratic ; rights, then, are deter- 
mined by the Divine sovereignty, and not by ethical relations of 
men to each other. When, therefore, with this theoiy goes the 
doctrine that all men are sinners deserving of eternal death, we 
have the system that produced the Inquisition, and may be in a fair 
way to have the deeds of the Inquisition repeated. There is pre- 
cisely the same justification for these latter that there is for the 
blasphemy laws. Now, in enlightened states, justice does not rest 
on any such foundation. It depends solely upon human relations. 
It is right that men be let alone to work out their own destiny 
unless they injure others. It is just to those others that they be 
protected, and for this purpose the state government is main- 
tained. Granting the soundness of this view, to make a crime of 
blasphemy is a patent injustice. No injury is committed against 
any man, the freedom of nobody is abridged. Possibly, profanity 
might be put in the same category as obscenity, and condemned as 
indecent ; but the blasphemy statutes go much farther than this, 
and they are usually justified, not because the offence they punish 
falls within the class of minor improprieties injurious to good 
morals, but because it is an act of high treason against the Supreme 
Governor. Hence, either we must abandon the idea of justice as 
constitutive of our governmental institutions in free countries and 
return to theocratic systems, or we must recognise the fact that 
blasphemy laws are a relic of theocratic injustice, and inimical to 
the commonweal. 

A disability created by law against infidels has not even the 
excuse that common decency requires state prohibition. It is still 

^ Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
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tlie case that atheists are not allowed to testify in courts of justice 
in many places, on the ground that their testimony is not worthy 
of credence. It may be too much to charge this disability wholly 
to the influence of the doctrine of sin, inasmuch as it might exist 
irrespective of that doctrine ; but it is part and parcel of the system 
founded on the depravity of mankind. The man who disbelieves 
in God and His chosen method of redemption, of course stands con- 
demned to eternal perdition, and that deservedly. Hence he is so 
utterly corrupt that his testimony is worthless. 

Now, everybody of the most ordinary degree of intelligence 
knows that atheists and infidels are often most exemplary citizens, 
of scrupulous honesty, and lovers of truth. They may be mistaken! 
as to religious truth ; but if the love of truih, as such, were not 
strong in them, they would scarcely incur the pcnallies of their 
atheism and infldclity. To brand such pci'sons as incapable of 
giving honest testimony is as gross and flagrant an outrage as can 
be imagined next to actual confiscafiion of property and deprivation 
of liberty or life. Its certain teaching ivS to destroy reputation of 
the party whose evidence is excluded, and often it may work 
failures of justice to others. 

In negative ways not amounting to positive injustice the evil 
character of the doctrine of sin as affecting the general hap])inoss 
is x^ainfully conspicuous. People who refuse to accept the prcwail- 
ing religious creed may indeed preserve their civil rights. Their 
property may not be confiscated ; they may not be thrown into 
prison or executed as malefactors ; but they will he certain to be 
deprived of some of the advantages which others share. Sympathy 
will be withdrawn from them and antipathies aroused against 
them. Instead of being helped, they will be all the time hindor(‘d ; 
in place of honour they will meet with animadversion and cont(^mpt-. 
The avenues of emolument, and x^i’cferment will he wholly or 
partially closed to them. They will not be respected by their 
fellows, and their interests will be cstccined of littile import.anct'. 
It will be of comparativ(dy slight moment whether they starve or 
survive; the feeling will rather be that it were better if tlioy 
perished altogether. And if they are not actively helped out of 
the world, it will seem favour enough if they are permitted to live 
till they die of want. That this picture is not overdrawn I think 
many will bear witness. Both in Old England and in New England 
I myself have personally known of quite extreme social and busi- 
ness discrimination against those who are assumed to be under the 
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ban of the Almighty. Their character is not esteemed good ; and 
thus they are deprived of that trust and confidence which good 
character ensures. And all this quite irrespective of whether they, 
in reality, have or have not a good character. They are not judged 
by their true moral dispositions, but by their assumed moral dis- 
positions. Correct standards of estimation are not applied to them. 
They may have all the philanthropy of a Howard, and it will count 
for naught. Their theological beliefs are made indicia of their 
goodness or badness of heart. A brutal and wicked antipathy is 
hence suffered to grow up against such as refuse to accept the 
common doctrines, and thus a serious injury is done without 
adequate cause. Positive beneficence is completely repressed, and 
at most there is negative beneficence — frequently not even the 
latter, but, instead of it, some degree of positive maleficence. That 
all these things are deleterious to the general happiness does not 
admit of doubt. If such a condition were abolished, the estate of 
those who inflicted the injury would in nowise be lessened, and a 
weight of oppression would be removed from the other class. 
Many would be bettered, and no one made worse. This, according 
to all but the theological standards, is a gain to morality and to 
the social and political welfare of the community. 

In close association with the general effect upon the people at 
large must be noticed the influence upon individual development 
and perfection of a doctrine like the one under consideration. 
And, first of all, let us observe the hardening and searing effect 
which a belief in such doctrines has upon the conscience, which 
ought always to be sensitive to right and wrong. We frequently 
see this in both clergymen and laymen. A large class of one’s 
fellow-beings, indeed the large majority of the human race, is 
considered to have done that which causes them to deserve the 
severest punishment. ISTo penalty is too great, and while it is 
lawful and honourable to pity and save by urging these unfortunates 
to accept of proffered mercy, yet so long as the latter venture to 
claim anything on the score of justice they are fit only for the 
fire and the sword. When, therefore, they are visited with mis- 
fortune or meet with cruelty, harshness, or oppression at the hands 
of men, instead of that lively sympathy which ought to arise in a 
well-balanced and well-regulated mind, and to prompt the exercise 
of activity to relieve the sufferer, there is an insensibility to his 
wrongs or a positive satisfaction in his ill-fortune, arising from the 
feeling that he is receiving punishment for his deserts. ^ Who 
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condemns them? Heaven! And who will siuiiio them? We!’ 
Altliovigh actual invasion of civil rights may awaken sympatliy for 
the oppressed, yet where the wrong does not amount to more tliaii 
the natural effects of maleficence less than civil injustice, the moral 
callousness of whicli I have been speaking often exists, ^flie 
result is that the altruistic character is dwarfed. The sympathic's 
of a man with his own kind are restricted and narrovvc'xL 
persuades himself that it is his duty to love not all but a few of 
his fellows. Crimes against liberty, property, and life are of mucli 
less lieinousness, or even may not be crimes at all if committ(Ml 
against the heterodox. Tlie rights of man as man may be quitc*^ 
forfeited by reason of his doctrinal beliefs. It is by no means a 
long step to a state of mind which jusi/ifics war against naitiioiis, 
the ensla\"ement of individuals, and the coufiscal.ion of pro])erly. 
Such has been the outcome of such seninnouts, and t-o such nvsiilts 
the tendency is inevitable. ConnioracHiig in(liumc(\s nmy do Ihc'ir 
work, but so far as this belief in the deserved pcu’ditiou of man at 
the hands of God has any ascendency, it deadens all noble and 
generous feeling, it destroys genuine humility, dries up the springs 
of charity, narrows the moral vision, and eliminates that genuiino 
altruism which lies at the foundation of all moral scuitimeut, and 
which is expressed in that rule which the founder of Christian ity 
laid down as the standard of action — ^Therefore, all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so iiO themu’ 

The Pharisaical self-righteousness, which esteems that ‘ 1 am 
holier than thou,’ is all the time fostered by the conviction tlnit 
the few (quorum pars magna sum) arc redeemed and the many 
lost. I am God’s companion and favourite, my next-door neighbour 
is under God’s wrath and decree of outlawry. Whattwer ])rofes- 
sions of self-depreciation are made, thei’e is iiihorcmt tlui st^cnhi 
self-gratification aiul solf-exaltation whicli iny estoenuKi, worthicT, 
and better position entitles mo to cherish. This is anotiuw ])has(^ 
of the same deterioration adverted to in the pri^ceding paragrapli, 
and it issues in an exclusive and selfish <lis])ositiion inimical to that 
true manhood and womanhood, to attain the fulm^ss of which all 
higli ideals of life stimulate and eucoux*ag(‘- nunii,al iuul moral 
activities. 

WJiilo the adherence to this balihul dogma is sure to develop 
in the individual porverLid notions of morality, oe^casioning low 
and imperfect ideas of moral duih^s towards one’s fellows, it is no 
mean hiudrauco to the growth of the luglu‘st and best religious 
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sentiments. Tlie very life to subserve tlie purposes of wMcli this 
doctrine is deemed essential is shockingly debased. For, if there 
be a God whose very being is Truth, Justice, and Love, what more 
flagrant insult could be offered to Him than to attribute to Him 
a morality worse than that of the most cruel and bloodthirsty 
Eastern or African despot ? And what a blighted, shrivelled, and 
meagre spiritual life must be that which draws its inspiration from 
an ideal of a Supreme Being capable of such stupendous atrociby ! 
The Christian religion never made much progress toward satisfying 
the spiritual needs of men, and toward becoming the religion 
universal through this conception of a Deity. It was forced to 
create another God, who, by becoming incarnate, came to possess 
human sym]pathies and sacrificed himself to appease the wrath of 
the first God. It is wholly through the ideal character exhibited 
in Jesus Christ that Christianity has had any converting power 
over men. Fear has doubtless driven many to come within the 
church, and to attempt doing the things which the church has 
held necessary for salvation. But fear has no vitalising influence 
upon character. It will repress but it does not produce growth. 
The social sentiments and their sympathies are the outcome of 
love, not fear ; and individual development is most perfect only 
where the social sentiments take account of the happiness of each 
as essential to the good of the whole. Through preaching the 
Golden Eule, and encouraging the types of character which are 
dominated by this precept, an altruistic principle has largely per- 
vaded and controlled Christianity, spite of the hideousness of some 
of its doctrines. And that spirituality upon which the Christian 
preachers often insist is, as we have seen, prominently a growth 
of altruism. Jesus Christ is made the ideal of love ; his rule of 
love the great rule of life. In order to give authority to the 
gospel of love, and at the same time preserve what was esteemed 
essential to the dignity, greatness, and absolute sovereiguty of the 
Divine Being, meir invented the crude and self-contradictory fiction 
of a Trinity in Unity. Instead of dismissing utterly the doctrine 
of sin and atonement, they sought to combine in the Deity love 
and hate, evil and good, in a mystical and revolting 'melange of 
the best and the worst traits of hnman character. As a con- 
sequence, we discern among the adherents of the Christian religion 
and tliose whose lives are moulded by its influence, here an inner 
life of sweetness and light, there a spiritual atmosphere murky 
with the fumes of the pit. The former life is ennobling to its 
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possessor, jnst toward God and man, beneficent to tlie race ; tlie 
latter is debasing to self, atrociously unjust toward otbers, and 
not less so toward tbe Supreme Being; while upon mankind in 
general its effect, as we have noted, is maleficent in every direction 
in which its influence is exerted. 

It thus appears that the doctrine of sin in its influences upon 
conduct has a profoundly and widely immoral tendency both in regard 
to dispositions and actions having primary reference to personal 
well-being and individual development, and also in regard to 
dispositions and actions, bearing first relation to the well-being of 
others and to the general happiness. This being the case, we 
naturally are moved to inquire how such a barbaric dogma came 
into prominence as a canon of religious belief, and why it has been 
upheld with such tenacity ? But it is not difiicult to answer these 
queries. The doctrine, I apprehend, is a product of the same 
motive causes which have produced war, murder, robbery, torture, 
and the whole catalogue of crimes against life and property. It is 
an offshoot of the predatory impulses, evincing as it does the 
‘ aigre-doulce poincte de volupte maligne,’ ^ so conspicuous in the 
savage and by no means absent from the civilised character. If 
men are brought into mortal conflict, to end in the death or 
mutilation of one or both, with the spoils to the victor, it is not 
strange that they should think the Supreme Being in His dealings 
with men treated His enemies in similar fashion. And if their 
ideas of governmental order allowed the wholesale murder of their 
fellows in war, or to satisfy the demands of sovereignty, we ought 
not to be surprised that they should formulate like principles for 
the Divine administration. All religions are marked by the 
ascription to their deities of such attributes as are most in favour 
in human characters. For a long time in the history of the race 
courage was the highest of all virtues ; and courage involved 
practice and success in the business of the soldier. How, everyone 
knows that no man succeeds in anything unless his heart is in 
the work. He must have the enthusiasm of his calling. The 
profession of the soldier forms no exception. Quick sympathies 
for the sufferings of others, regard for human life, are hindrances 
to the warrior’s achievements. War is cruelty, and you cannot 
refine it,’ were the memorable words of Gen. William T. Sherman 
to the citizens of Atlanta. To Alexander and Napoleon lives 


^ Montaigne. 
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counted for nauglit, except as they served the purposes of the 
ruler. A cruel, ferocious, bloodthirsty disposition is a necessary 
concomitant of the militant spirit, which was the governing spirit 
of the earliest societies. This was not merely ferocity for an end, 
but cruelty for its own sake, a panting ‘ for the dreadful privilege 
to kill.’ We have considered how it is entirely in accordance with 
human nature that the things we are led to do habitually for a 
purpose become finally in themselves pleasurable as forms of 
activity. Art and literature thus became ministers to war, which 
is only organised murder and robbery. Ideals of Beauty and 
Goodness became thoroughly tainted with the malevolent senti- 
ments which so generally formed the character. Hence it was 
inevitable that religion should be affected in like manner; and 
when religious beliefs were established after predatory models of 
nobility of character, they of course had their reactive effect to 
sustain and renew the dispositions to which they owed their birth. 

When once such conceptions of the Deity as were engendered 
by the predatory appetites obtained a permanent lodging in the 
human mind, and systems of doctrine i^especting the relations of 
man to God were created and promulgated in accordance with such 
conceptions, their perpetuation would necessarily depend upon the 
continuance and force of the sentiments underlying them. Indeed, 
they would be likely to survive modifications of those sentiments 
which affect action. Conservatism in matters of 3‘eligious belief 
has been more marked in the world’s history than conservatism in 
politics or in private moral action. As a matter of fact, we find 
that the doctrine before us for consideration has endured and is 
maintained where the immorality of war has been largely recog- 
nised, and private murder and robbery have been universally con- 
demned. No one being able to verify the truth of this doctrine, 
it has seemed to many a speculative and not a practical matter, 
and not worth combating, its deleterious influences not being 
clearly apprehended. Moreover, it has been so thoroughly coun- 
teracted by the influence of the doctrine of love that it has been 
possible to satisfy the religious appetites with the latter and still 
maintain one’s place in the Christian church, all that is required 
being to admit the truth of the former and to preach it to the 
impenitent with the promises of salvation. It is the increasing 
pre-eminence of the gospel of love over that of hate which has 
given vitality to Christianity, wherever it has had its greatest 
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success. And so far forth as the gospel of love has prevailed the 
doctrine of sin either has been obscured or has been softened down 
in its more obnoxious features. If it could have been totally 
eradicated the Christian system would have been saved a most 
ugly blemish. 

In answer to the considerations which have been presented, it 
may be urged that we can entertain no ideal of a perfectly holy 
and pure God without supposing that sin is so utterly abhorrent 
to His nature that a being tainted with it must be perpetually 
under His wrath and displeasure ; that to entertain any other idea 
is to cherish low views of the Divine perfection. The answer to 
this objection has been already referred to. A perfect character is 
perfect only in its relations to some other personality. If God be 
perfectly holy His holiness of character must be judged either in 
its relations to some other god or supernatural being or to men. 
So-styled orthodox Christianity supplies us with three persons in a 
Trinity. If, then, the holiness of God the Eather in the eyes of 
His fellows of the Trinity requires the eternal condemnation of all 
His creatures, how can such holiness be appreciated by God the 
Son when the latter thinks it necessary, in order to satisfy his ideals 
of character, to suffer an ignominious death in human form in order 
to propitiate this wrath of the Father ? Certainly, we have no 
conceptions of personality which can give us the least comprehen- 
sion of such a relationship as allows one Divine Person to be full 
of antipathy to men, and another to be full of sympathy ; one 
admiring and honouring the other for his antipathy, while at the 
same time so sympathising with the objects of that antipathy as 
to be willing to gratify the wrath of the other in his own person. 
Certainly the theological doctrine of the Trinity and the Son’s 
atonement to appease the Father’s anger is the most puerile, 
clumsy, absurd, preposterous, and nauseating dogma that was ever 
put before intelligent human beings as an article of faith. On the 
other hand, considering God in relation to man, it is quite im- 
possible to regard Him as a God of moral perfection at all when He 
is omnipotent and prefers to leave His creatures sinful and torture 
them rather than to abolish the sin by His own fiat. All this, 
together with the impossibility of making out in human actions 
any such thing as sin toward God, save in injury to fellow-men, 
we have already sufficiently discussed. There is hence no force in 
any argument that the doctrine of sin is necessary to the idea of a 
Perfectly Holy Moral Governor. 
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It may also be claimed that tbe high ideal of perfectiorij implied 
in the conception that God is absolutely holy and man absolutely 
depraved, is extremely salutary in its moral influences, by im- 
pressing upon men the need of an absolute and thorough regenera- 
tion, and thus stimulating their efibrts to attain a higher life. 
But how is anyone to be made better by being led to believe that, 
use his utmost efforts, be never can be otherwise than totally 
depraved ? And if, then, it is said that his condemnation is just, 
how is his morality going to be improved by pointing out to him a 
way of avoiding and defeating justice, and encouraging him to seek 
it ? This very act by which he is assumed to become a new and 
clean moral creature is a fraud against the Divine justice ! There 
is no escape from this conclusion if we suppose that justice demands 
the eternal punishment of men and that the Divine justice does not 
vary. It is impossible to see how morality is to be stimulated by 
fear, and its consequent efforts to escape and thwart justice. If, 
however, God’s grace in saving men arises because it is right 
that they be saved — a protection they are justly entitled to at 
the hands of a righteous sovereign — I can conceive of a theology 
that will be a help to moral conduct. The other seems to me 
certain to d?:y up all the springs of moral effort. 

Unless morality is made to mean something different fi*om what 
it actually does mean in governing the relations of men and women 
to each other, and unless liberty and civil rights, as the basis of 
social order, be denied, there is no place in a moral system for any 
such doctrines, principles, or notions as are involved in this Jflction 
of theologians, despots, popes, and priests concerning the depravity 
of man in the sight of God. If hence there should result a divorce 
between religion and morality, and antagonism of one against the 
other, no one ought to hesitate to cast in his lot with the moral rather 
than with the religious, nor fear to abide all the consequences both 
here and hereafter. 

Beyond the clouds, beyond the encircling night, 

Faith wanders fearless ; though the skies be dim, 

She sees, far off, the white- winged seraphim ; 

With us she will not stay. ‘ To worlds more bright,’ 

She cries, ‘ I fain would pass ! This piteous sight 
Of earth I love not — nay, with joyous hymn 
Through the void air I would ascend to Him 
Who reigns unseen, Supreme and Infinite.’ 


L 
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‘ Farewell, then, sister ! Yes,’ Love sighs, ‘ farewell 1 
On earth with these I love will I abide ; 

With these I love ! My children, ’mid the dowers 
And joys of life, contented will we dwell. 

Join hands, be kind, be just, fear not dark hours, 

Though Faith be fled, yet Love shall be your guide.’ 

The immorality of the doctrine of sin furnishes corroboration of 
its untruth. For no ethical principle is true which legitimately 
conducts us to practical precepts deleterious to morality. I do not 
mean that we should reason in a circle, proving theoretical truth 
by practical morality, and yet determining the latter by the former. 
But having established the truth or falsity of a principle, its effects, 
when applied, do furnish corroborative evidence of the -correctness 
of our judgments. In the present case, making the largest con- 
cessions, we found that even the ^ evangelical ’ ought to have, upon 
the authority of the Bible, the most serious doubts as to the truth 
of this dogma of depravity ; while to everybody else its falsity must 
be clear. We have also pointed out that it has led to the most 
dreadful crimes against life, property, and reputation in times past, 
and that its moral influences are thoroughly deleterious. The con- 
clusions to which we must come, therefore, are that, so far as 
society is concerned in any of its oi'ganised institutions — the family, 
the state, the church — this doctrine should be strongly reprobated 
as inimical both to truth and to a good social order. Its recog- 
nition in any manner in laws, in creeds, or in education, should be 
opposed by all who have at heart the good of mankind. 

Each individual, according to temperament, education, and 
habits generally, will be more or less sensible of the difference 
between right and wrong, and will be more or less impressed with 
his responsibility to his fellow-men for his conduct. Imperfection 
in his own life, error, and wrong-doing will occasion regret and 
remorse. But whatever he may have done, or omitted to do, there 
is no necessity for his adding to his natural punishment the thought 
that, over and above his ill-behaviour to men, he has committed any 
offence against the Author of his being, which has to be atoned for 
or expiated. 

His sm against God, if it exist, is in his sin against his 
FELLOWS. Whatever penalties attach to the latter he must expect 
and bear ; and so far as he gives to these sins and these penalties 
a religious colouring ; so far as he regards the approval or disap- 
proval of a Divine Intelligence in connection with his thoughts. 
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dispositions, and deeds, no theoretical or practical objection can be 
raised wbich cannot be raised against all religion. If, therefore, a 
doctrine of sin against God be held at all, it must be constructed 
upon this foundation. But the claim that man sustains a relation- 
ship to a Supreme Being which allows of any independent or 
peculiar sinfulness, or any heinousness of sin, beyond that just 
mentioned should be dismissed as a figment, a relic of both 
ignorance and wickedness, disreputable to present enlightenment, 
and contrary to that altruistic sentiment which recognises, seeks 
to secure, and to preserve the brotherhood of man. 
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* Wherefore it follows that men are not to unite themselves together in order 
to forego any portion of their individuality, but only to lessen the exclusiveness 
of their isolation; it is not the object of such a union to transform one being into 
another, but to open out approaches between the single natures ; whatever each 
himself possesses, he is to compare with that which he receives by communication 
with others, and while introducing modifications in his own being by the com- 
parison, not to allow its force and peculiarity to be suppressed in the process, 
. . . Wherefore it appears to me that the principle of the true art of social inter- 
course consists in a ceaseless endeavour to grasp the innermost individuality of 
another, to avail oneself of it, and, penetrated with the deepest respect for it as 
the individuality of another, to act upon it— -a kind of action in which that same 
respect will not allow us other means for this purpose than to manifest oneself, 
and to institute a comparison, as it were, between the two natures before the 
eyes of the other.’ 

Wilhelm von Humboldt. — Essay on the Sphere and, Duties of Qo^^emment, 



CHAPTEE XYI. 

AUTHORITY AND INDIVIDUALISM. 

At the present day moral, and especially religious, teachers are 
calling the attention of the thinking world to the predominance of 
ideas leading to the assertion of the individual’s right to think and 
act for himself independently of extrinsic restraints, and to thereby 
escape many dangers likely to result from undue subordination of 
authority to individualism. The Bishop of Long Island, Bight Bev. 
Dr. A. N, Littlejohn, thought this a subject of so great importance, 
that when he was invited to preach a course of sermons in England 
in 1880, before the University of Cambridge, he selected Indi- 
vidualism as his general theme, and endeavoured to show the 
necessity for checking and limiting the individualistic movements 
of the times in politics, the family, and in religion. He says in his 
first sermon : ^ Certainly it will not do ; it is neither wise nor safe 
to trust the individual, as things now are, to settle absolutely for 
himself, and so to some extent for others, all questions of duty, all 
claims of law, all demands made upon him by the authority of 
Church and State, or even of the family and of general society. 
He is yet a long way off from the intelligent and balanced mastery 
of self which would justify such a trust. Outward guides, civil 
and ecclesiastical, must still, and for a long time to come, stay his 
often feeble steps, and light up the dim gropings of his moral 
reason.’ 

With a like solicitude, and influenced by similar considerations, 
President Seelye, of Amherst College, in Massachusetts, preached a 
baccalaureate sermon in 1883 having for its topic ^ G-rowth through 
Obedience,’ in which he endeavoured to show (if the newspapers 
correctly report him) that ^ growth in wisdom, growth in power — 
power over nature, power over one’s self, and power over others — 
and growth in character, only come through the submission of the 
self-will to authority.’ He further says : ‘ For the last three 
hundred years there has been steadily growing in the civilised 
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world a disposition to assert the individual will above the restraints 
of authority.’ ^ Our chief peril — and there are signs enough to 
show that it is grave — consists, I think, in the undue exaltation of 
our liberty.’ ‘ The war upon property and the family — the two 
institutions upon which the very existence of society depends — 
is as evident in America as in Europe.’ ^ We make our law de- 
pendent on our liberty ; in other words, we are determined to have 
such laws as we will, rather than to will such laws as we ought to 
have. But when liberty is put first, and only the law is permitted 
which we choose to permit, the liberty soon sinks to a license, and 
the license descends into anarchy, and the anarchy only issues in a 
despotism.’ 

Having in preceding parts of this work taken from England 
and Germany, respectively, representative examples of doctrines 
criticised; for the present topic we will find our texts in the 
words of the two American authors just quoted. 

These two give by no means the only expressions of this kind 
of sentiment ; but, uttered by representative men whose habits are 
reflective, and who make it their business to obseiwe the signs of 
the times and to throw the weight of their influence in favour of 
what they consider right and against what is wrong, such expres- 
sions are entitled to respect, and ought to command attention on 
the part of all who have like purposes, in order that we may 
ascertain whether the dangers suggested are real or fanciful, 
whether the fears revealed are well or ill founded, and whether the 
remedies indicated are the proper ones to be of avail under existing 
circumstances. 

Accordingly I invite the reader who has at heart the best 
interests of humanity to consider with me this question of Authority 
and Individualism in the several aspects in which it affects human 
welfare. Eternal watchfulness is the price of liberty, and we ought 
ever to be alert to discover and thwart tendencies towards social 
disruption or disorder wherever they lie latent or may be made 
manifest. 

The sentiment criticised both by Bishop Littlejohn and Presi- 
dent Seelye is typified in the doctrine of Protagoras’ ^ Homo Men- 
sura ’ : Hdvrcov fiirpov dvOponTros^ t&v pLsv ovrcov 0)9 sarl^ 

Ta)v Ss ov/c ovTcov COS' ovK lariv. Man (i.e. the individual man) is 
the measure of all things ; of things that are, that they are ; of things 
that are not, that they are not. Certainly, upon first thought 
there does not seem to be anything very alarming in this dictum. 
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though Plato regarded it as poor philosophy, and attempted to 
overthrow it in two dialogues. Everything is to each man as it 
seems. I must be the final judge for myself of what is right and 
wrong, and govern my conduct accordingly. St. Paul inculcated 
much the same kind of a rule in that chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans wherein, after rebuking those who presumed to judge 
others, he said, ‘ So then everyone of us shall give account of him- 
self to God ; ’ and also before this : ‘ One man esteemeth one day 
above another ; another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ 

Indeed, it is not easy to see how we can establish any different 
order than that the individual shall be the final judge of what is 
good and bad so far as he himself is concerned. Within the sphere 
of intellect, we certainly cannot expect that a man will believe 
what he does not believe. Convincing people by authority has 
never succeeded in this world’s history. We can close their mouths, 
but cannot stop the working of their minds. The same thing may 
be said of their sympathies and antipathies. Expression may be 
prevented by outward constraint, but not the feelings themselves. 
Equally true is this of volitions and dispositions. We may persuade, 
enlighten, inform, put motives before people, but the belief, the 
emotion, the sentiment, the will, the act, is each man’s own. If 
this were not so, it would be highly irrational to hold any person 
responsible to anybody for his conduct. And if a man has a mind 
at all, everything must necessarily be to him as it appears. To 
assert this is only saying whatever is, is. It appears quite evident, 
therefore, that we must seek for some derived meaning of Homo 
Mensura, or some application of the dictum which is not exhibited 
on the surface of things for the dangerous or injurious consequences 
which are apprehended from individualism. 

Bishop Littlejohn does not define very exactly the term which 
expresses the subject of his university sermons, but characterises 
individualism as an undue exaltation of the individual as an end 
of effort, and of the individual reason as a court of last resort to 
settle disputed questions of social, moral, political, and religious 
life. ^We are told,’ he says, Hhat not only do the family, the 
state, and the church exist for the benefit of the individual, and 
in his advancing power and glory find the only power and glory 
which they can legitimately claim ; but what is a far more radical 
and disturbing idea, that they have no divine and unchangeable 
principles of organisation j but, like all lower foinns of corporate 
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life, are to be dealt with as the accidental and ever mutable 
embodiments of the social instincts of man. And, further, coupled 
with this drift, nay, as an inevitable effect of it, there is the 
notion that the only court of appeal, in determining the character 
and extent of these revisions and amendments, is not the collective, 
continuous judgment of mankind, nor any standard above and 
outside the individual; but each man’s reason working out the 
problems for and by itself.’ 

The distinction bet’ween egoism and altruism does not seem to 
be what is meant by the contrast between individualism and 
authority, for altruism carries with it as an end the highest good 
of the greatest number of individuals, while egoism may tend to 
secure individual power to one or a few and impose authority upon 
all the rest. The term individualism, as used by those who 
deprecate its tendencies, appears to cover both ends and means. 
Bishop Littlejohn says it tends to the enforcement of the doctrine 
that institutions like the family, the state, and the church exist 
for the benefit of the individual.’ So far the individual is made 
an end. Then follows ^ a far more radical and disturbing idea,’ 
namely, that the institutions named are to be dealt with not as 
divine and unchangeable in their principles of organisation, but 
as mutable embodiments of social instincts, liable to change and 
revision according to the judgment of the individual. To this 
degree individualism seems to be a method of viewing and treating 
the mutual relations of human beings, having only a tendency to 
an exaltation of the individual. 

If Bishop Littlejohn does not express clearly and distinctly 
what he means by individualism, it will be necessary for us to find 
a meaning for him in the light of the facts he instances — a mean- 
ing, however, which he and those who agree with him will accept 
as covering the matters nnder discussion. In order to obtain a 
starting-point, it will be necessary to revert for a moment to the 
consideration of what the ends of society are, for this question of 
individualism and authority is obviously a social question, since 
it affects man most prominently in great departments of social 
life. And here I shall make use of a definition of society which 
will be quite acceptable to President Seelye, and, I presume, to 
Bishop Littlejohn also. Society is an organic whole, of whose 
members each is at the same time the means and the end of all 
the rest. Therefore the welfare of the individual is an end so 
far as it does not militate against the welfare of the rest. The 
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common freedom, and not merely tlie individual freedom, is to be 
considered as a political end determinative of rights ; the general 
good, not merely the individual good, is the end of duty. The 
highest and broadest liberty should be accorded to the individual 
so far as it is consistent with the common liberty, but no farther. 

To this extent I suppose thinkers like Bishop Littlejohn and 
President Seelye would agree with me. But the next step I shall 
probably have to take without their company. To me the idea of 
society above enunciated leads logically and necessarily to the 
conclusion that the chief social end to be sought is the highest 
happiness of the greatest number. They will say that the social 
stimmum bonum is not the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ; that the end of the individual is not his happiness, but 
his blessedness ; and that his blessedness for himself and his 
worthiness in the sight of others consist in his obedience to the 
will of the Divine Author and Governor of the Universe ; that hence 
the chief social end is the realisation of God’s moral order in the 
world. This will more fully appear in the following words of Bishop 
Littlejohn : ^ It is the delusion of man that he can make what God 
only can make, and that things so made have not only their source 
but their end in himself : when, from their very nature, they must 
begin and end in the purposes of Him who created man and 
nature and all being for Himself. Organic life, wherever it exists, 
bears the sign manual of Omnipotence, and completes itself only 
as it fulfils the divine idea out of which it sprang. It is the 
essential property of organic being that the whole exists before 
the parts ; not the parts before the whole ; that the parts can 
grow only as they are shaped, co-ordinated, and combined by the 
life principle working in and through the whole. Now, the Family, 
the State, and the Church are in this sense organic wholes. Each 
of them antedates and outlasts its individual parts. Each, as 
embodying and applying the necessary laws of human develop- 
ment, precedes the individual, and provides the conditions apart 
from which the individual could not realise a developed personality. 
Man can come to manhood only as he is integrated in consciousness 
and character by Institutions which are God’s workmanship as 
truly as himself is. This is true of the Family and the State in 
the natural order, and of the Church in the supernatural. It is 
well-nigh impossible, certainly it is at best a visionary. Abstraction 
to conceive of the individual outside his necessary relations to 
these divinely established fellowships. He can realise himself only 
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tlirougli wEat is other than liiroself; and, speaking generally, it 
is only by the negation or surrender of his own individual self to 
a larger self, that he comes to know the meaning of himself as a 
spiritual being. To he true to the actual as well as ideal order 
of rational life, we must reach the idea of any one of these organic 
Institutions, whether the Family, or the State, or the Church, not 
by first supposing a number of human beings — each complete in 
himself — and then by combining them to form the Institutions ; 
but we must first conceive the Institutions in order to know the 
individuals.’ 

We now begin to discern what is intended by Individualism 
versus Authority, and Authority versus Individualism. It is not a 
question of egoism or altruism, though these are more or less 
involved in the controversy; it is not an issue of anarchy or 
government, though it will be claimed that order and stability 
depend upon the issue ; it is an alternative presented between 
Secularism and Theocracy. On the one side is the assertion that 
the individual is ethically bound by no belief, doctrine, custom, 
habit, order, or institution which does not commend itself as right 
and just to his own judgment and conviction; that he is entitled 
to prove all things and hold fast to that which is good ; to 
repeatedly question all existing institutions, modify, reform, or 
abolish them as general utility dictates; that the only rule of 
action and of limitation he ought to recognise is the greatest good 
of the greatest number; that nothing is good which does not 
appear to be good in the light of human experience ; and that all 
institutions of society exist for the benefit of mankind, not man- 
kind for the benefit of institutions. On the other side, it is main- 
tained that the world is under a divine administration, in the 
course of which certain immutable and eternal truths have been 
revealed to men which it is their duty to accept, not because they 
are comprehended, nor because they seem reasonable to human 
intelligence, but because they come to us with authority as the 
revealed word of God ; that in like manner certain institutions, 
notably the Family, the State, and the Church, have been ordained 
of God, and thus exist superior to any considerations of utility, tran- 
scending as ends all individual ends, and as means all the devices 
and expedients of indhidual reason. ^ I counsel you,’ says President 
Seelye in his baccalaureate address to his students, ^ to employ all 
the growth in wisdom and power and character which you have 
gained, and are still to increase through your obedience, in the 
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effort to make more evident tke supremacy of law, tke authority of 
righteousness, the unqualified sovereignty of the Family and the 
State — each in its sphere — and the headship and lordship over all 
of the Son of God, who has the authority to execute judgment also 
because he is the Son of Man.’ 

Assuming that we have now got at the meaning of Individualism 
and its consequents, together with those opposed principles and 
sentiments which are indicated by the term Authority, we will 
proceed severally to examine the respective tendencies of Authority 
and Individualism in their bearings upon the Family, the State, 
and the Church. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FAMILY, 

One individual does not make a family, neither one man nor one 
woman. Two individuals may dwell together and not constitute a 
family, as two adult men or two adult women. It is only when 
there exists a relationship of husband and wife, or parent and child, 
or foster-parent and ward, or the equivalent, that the family comes 
into being. Properly speaking a family means husband, wife, and 
child or children. There must be at least two individuals, though, 
as just remarked, this is not all that is required ; and the complete 
idea of family life contemplates the relation of parent and child. 
Moreover, so far as the formation of the family is concerned, it 
arises through a voluntary union of man and woman ; the relation 
of children to parents, for a time at any rate, being involuntary. 
It is not held morally obligatory upon any two to form the family 
union ; the matter is left to the individual choices. 

Whatever may be the origin and the obligations of this institu- 
tion, as a matter of simple fact the term 'Family signifies an aggre- 
gation of individuals bound together under certain relationships. 
The family may be more than this, but Bishop Littlejohn and 
President Seelye would not deny that it is at least this. Now 
when we speak of acting, or legislating for or promoting the 
welfare of the Family, we must mean the individuals who compose 
the family. We may, indeed, have in mind the interest of many 
families existing and to exist, but then we change the object of our 
solicitude, and for the family substitute the state. As there would 
be no family without individuals making up' the family, so the 
welfare of the family, apart from the welfare of the individuals 
comprised, is the welfare either of nobody at all, or of somebody 
entirely outside the family. This view is confirmed by the asser- 
tion made, as we have seen, by Bishop Littlejohn, that the family 
is an organic whole. Each member thus is an end and a means to 
all the rest. 
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If, tLen, the family is formed and maintained by the union of 
individuals in an organic relationship, its idea requires a limitation 
of individual choice, will, disposition, and action by the interests 
and welfare of the other individuals of that family. We may per- 
sonify the family and speak of its end, but the family itself can 
have, strictly speaking, no end at all. The indimduals who com- 
pose it have their ends, and those ends are ethically limited and 
modified by the family relationship. Each one ought to subordinate 
his own acts to the welfare of the others; 'and if he shows a dis- 
regard of their interests, he ought under proper circumstances to 
be compelled to regard those interests. Out of this idea spring all 
family rights and duties. There are no ends, purposes, benefits or 
injuries in, of, or to the family which are not such in, of, or to the 
individuals composing it, who mutually limit each other ; and this 
limitation makes the ethics of the family. 

It is very difficult to understand the meaning of the assertion, 
that the family antedates the individual. Certainly, according to 
the scripture account of the creation, the individual was historically 
prior to the family. Adam was first formed, then Eve ; then began 
family life. Each family now established is created by individuals 
whose hfe as such is first developed. Undoubtedly all persons are 
born of union of the two sexes, and generally their union in family 
life. Doubtless the father and mother antedate the son and the 
daughter; but the former were individuals before they became a 
family. And on theological grounds, how it can be argued that 
God first created the family when the Eible says just the contrary 
is past finding out. Therefore it would seem that if Bishop 
Littlejohn in this matter means what he says, and asserts that the 
family antedates its components (that is, all of them), the very 
simple and obvious reply is that it does not. 

Probably what he does mean is that inasmuch as all mankind 
grow up to individual manhood and womanhood under the moulding 
formative influence of some sort of family life which existed before 
they were born, that therefore the family as an institution was a 
part of God’s plan of the world’s organisation, and thus has a 
logical priority. ^The universal is the prius of the particular.’ 
But it is one of the much-vaunted glories of Christianity that it lays 
special stress upon God’s care for the individual. The sabbath was 
a Jewish institution — a religious institution emanating directly 
from Jehovah. It then ought to have had a logical priority to the 
individual. It was an end in itself ; so the Hebrew ecclesiastics 
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tlaouglit. Jesus of Nazareth, however, repudiated this doctrine and 
taught that the sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
sabbath ! The whole scheme of Christian redemption points 
directly to the singling out of the individual as the objective point 
of all God’s purposes in the world with respect to man — his eleva- 
tion, perfection, salvation. Bishops and doctors of divinity then 
ought to have a care how they place any abstract idea or any 
concrete institution before the individual man as a superior object 
of consideration or end of activity. And as to the metaphysical 
dictum above quoted, adopted by Bishop Littlejohn, the latter does 
very well to observe immediately after expressing it that ^ the 
universal must not be conceived as having any reality apart from 
the particular, or the organic body apart from its members. The 
whole integrate and are integrated by the parts. They at once 
feed and are fed by the individuals of which they are composed.’ 
This last is quite true in my judgment; but, if so, how is the 
universal the p'iiis of the particular ? Without the particular it is 
an abstraction, having no reality. The whole does not exist before 
the parts, but the parts are necessary to form the whole. 

Equally troublesome to our understanding is the remark that 
the family outlasts the individual components. Surely the par- 
ticular family does not outlast its ^members. The family is broken 
up, but its component members survive and establish new families. 
Parents die while sons and daughters individually join with others 
outside the family to form entirely new centres of family life. If 
it be meant that the family as an institution survives particular 
individuals, it may be urged in reply that the individual is also an 
institution. Not a particular man, but man as such ; the human 
individual appears at all times and for ever survives, though par- 
ticular individuals perish. The individual exists continuously in 
just precisely the same sense as the family exists continuously. 
Particular families are disintegrated and destroyed, but the family 
endures ; particular individuals die and pass out from the stream 
of the world’s life, but the individual persists. One family succeeds 
another ; one individual succeeds another ; but alike in each case 
the type may be said to be persistent. We cannot avoid conceding 
that individuals are necessary to constitute the family; without 
individuals there would be no family. How then does the family 
as such outlast the individual ? 

Having now indicated what is meant by the family, and shown 
the basis of family ethics, I ask the reader to inquire with me how 
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Authority and ludiridualism affect the family relationship. In the 
first place, so far as adults are concerned, those principles which it 
is commonly said individualism adopts, prescribe as a rule of duty 
that each one shall act for the common interest and weal. It is 
just as true of the individualistic rule as it is of what Bishop 
Littlejohn claims as distinctive of the Christian ideal. ‘It teaches 
the individual that he can find his true life only by losing it in a 
life greater than his own. It puts him under a discipline of self- 
abnegation from the start.’ The author I am quoting seems very 
much disposed to believe that one bulwark of individualism is the 
philosophy which supports the greatest happiness or utilitarian 
doctrines of morals. If this be so, it is at least impossible to show 
a more completely altruistic theory of conduct for the individual 
than that belonging to the philosophy thus in considerable measure 
held responsible for individualistic excesses. This philosophy 
adopts unqualifiedly the Golden Rule as the controlling precept of 
individual action, and inculcates the same as a precept for corporate 
and institutional action. Whatever individualism does which is 
injurious, either directly or indirectly, is done, therefore, in con- 
travention of and in opposition to the ethical principles which 
belong to the utilitarian system of morals. 

If the individualism be consistent, there is one thing which it 
may be expected to promote ; and that is the equality of rights 
and duties on the part of the members of the family. The wife, for 
instance, is as important a member as is the husband ; her ends, 
her happiness, her development is of as much consequence as his ; 
her ethical position is in no wise inferior to his. The husband 
owes to the wife just as many duties as she to him. She is a person 
with all the rights of personality. He lives for her just as truly 
as she for him. Her authority is just as' great as his in all family 
affairs. In somewhat similar manner the rights of the children 
are made more prominent. The Roman ^patria, potestas doctrine is 
repudiated. Children are to be worked for as human beings having 
their own independent ends, which are to be respected. They are 
not to be considered as mere dependents owing allegiance to the 
parents, and to subordinate all their activity to the purposes and 
pleasure of the parents ; but their welfare, read in the light of their 
own self-determinations, assumes a just importance, and is of equal 
consequence to the weal of the father or mother. This much is 
guaranteed by any theory of family relationship which makes each 
member the end and means of all the rest. I do not know whether 
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or not BisL-op Littlejolm and President Seelye would regard the 
prevalence of sentiments like these as evidence of a war against the 
family ; but unless they do exist and shape conduct, no such thing 
as an organic interdependence of its members can subsist at all in 
any family. 

Further pursuing this line of thought, it is clear that whenever 
in the family anyone attempts ^to play the sovereign,’ and to 
absorb all the life of the others in his own selfish purposes, an 
immorality is committed and an injury done to the family, because 
an injury is done to certain members of the family. Now, it is 
far from my intention to deny that just this exhibition of egoism 
often occurs in families. Of course, when it does happen it is an 
instance of the undue exaltation of the individual ; but it equally 
evinces an undue abasement of other individuals in the family. 
There is too much individualism on the one side, and too little on 
the other. If, then, individualism were influential to make higher 
the low, it would tend to restore the equilibrium, which considera- 
tion for indmduals aims to preserve. In all such cases, repression 
of one individual for the sake of others is what is needed. In a 
word, egoism must be abated and altruism cultivated. 

Taking the history of family life as a whole, it seems to me 
that by far the greatest evil coming from individualistic egoism has 
been the assumed supremacy of the husband. From the time 
when women were carried off by force and became the slaves of 
their captors, down to the j)eriod when the husband, claiming to 
be God’s representative, demands the submission of the wife to his 
behests, the female sex has been the sSuffering sex in family life. 
The autonomy of the wife has often, perhaps generally, been wholly 
denied. She has been overawed and overwhelmed by the superior 
might and the audacious assumptions of her lord and master. 
Whatever alteration for the better has occurred in the status of 
women has taken place, not alone in the reduction of individualism 
as it has been shown in the husband, but also in that increased 
development of individualism which has I'aised to greater -pro- 
minence and importance the personality of the wife. This has not 
happened ^without a struggle, and that at the present day the 
wife has not attained a complete equality with the husband .either 
in regard to property rights, personal liberty, or control of the 
children, existing laws, customs, and habits even in the most 
enlightened communities siifiiciently prove. And yet in Bishop 
Littlejohn’s sermons one looks in vain for any mention of this 
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injurious phase of individualism. One would have supposed that 
this very prominent instance of the wrong and the evil of the 
undue exaltation of the individual would not have escaped his 
notice. The fact that he omits to take note of it must, in the 
mind of the careful and serious thinker, cast much doubt upon 
the thoroughness of the Bishop’s examination of the subject and 
the consequent value of his conclusions. Perhaps we ought to be 
grateful that Bishop Littlejohn has said no more on this topic 
than he has ; for a prominent clergyman of his denomination — the 
Sector of Trinity Church in New York — in a series of lectures has 
been recently lamenting the departure of the good old times when 
women not only kept silence in the churches but in the household 
also, unless spoken to, and disapproving in the strongest terms all 
efforts to increase the liberty and independence of women. Dr. Dix 
even goes so far as to cry out against suggestions for giving 
women that weapon of self-sustenance and self-defence which is 

found in a higher education ^ Higher than what ? ’ This 

seems to indicate that he does not know what higher education is. 

At the present time, it must be said, there exists in family life 
an evil which is probably due to an improper exaggeration of the 
importance of the individual, and a mistaken notion of the extent 
to which individual liberty should be allowed to prevail. This is 
the permission of self-will in children and youth. The vice, of 
course, is unequally prevalent, and is more characteristic of 
American than European life. But certainly in American families 
it is a conspicuous and growing evil. Whatever liberty the adult 
may claim, and whatever may be the relations of adults to each 
other, it is certain that neither the welfare of the individual, the 
family, nor the community will allow of unrestrained autonomy in 
children. There is a very wholesome truth in President Seelye’s 
baccalaureate wherein he urges the necessity of obedience to secure 
a healthy growrh. ‘ His bashfulness in youth,’ quotes President 
Seelye from Xenophon on Cyrus, ‘ was the very true vigour of his 
virtue and stoutness afterward.’ I have already adverted to the 
fact (Chapter XII.) that self-control never can be acquired without 
obedience to some outside authority in early life. This is a 
psychological fact amply verified. Without self-control and the 
power of self-determination, that individual’s life is not safe, to 
say nothing of the dangers to others. The importance of training 
the young to self-government through obedience, I am very sure, 
is not appreciated as it ought to be. Children are too often 
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suffered to have tlieir own way in everything ; their whims are 
always consulted ; they are taught to esteem themselves of prime 
importance in the family ; they are admired and praised, but 
seldom corrected and restrained; they are brought foLward, not 
kept in the background ; instead of being taught to be modest 
and self-depreciating, they are allowed, if not encouraged, to be 
bold and self-asserting. As a consequence, they grow up self- 
willed, selfish, heedless of the wishes, the comforts, even the rights, 
of others ; they possess an overweening confidence in themselves 
and but little respect for the wisdom of those of greater experience. 
Instead of coming to manhood and womanhood with a well-balanced, 
self-regulated, altruistic character, they have all the vices of an 
egoistic disposition, with the result of being of no use to their 
fellows and of comparatively little efficiency for the highest and 
best purposes of their own existence. They are of no positive 
benefit to the community, and are fitly prepared for all sorts of 
injuries to the social order, if opportunity occur and the chances 
of punishment are not too great. 

I have no doubt that Bishop Littlejohn, as well as President 
Seelye, would heartily indorse what I have just said respecting 
the discipline of obedience as a necessity of education, and the 
prevailing laxity iu the enforcement of this discipline in family 
life. My only quarrel with them would arise over the grounds 
upon which this obedience is to be required and justified. Perhaps 
it is not worth while to dispute about these at the present juncture, 
inasmuch as in other places I have enough difference of opinion 
to express over the principles (and their applications) which govern 
this whole subject. It is a wise maxim of jurisprudence not to 
disturb a judicial decision which is right because the reasons 
assigned for it are wrong. This, of course, will not apply to ethical 
discussions, a part of the object of which is to find out proper 
reasons, but when our criticisms of principles and arguments is 
sufficiently ample in other places, we might be excused for not 
finding fault with the course of thought leading to a conclusion 
with which we fully agree. Yet I must regard it as exceedingly 
unfortunate in that it tends to mislead, confuse, befog, and cast 
doubt on the correctness of the teaching to have such declarations 
made as the following by Bishop Littlejohn : ‘ Children are to 
serve and obey in all things, not because they are too weak to do 
otherwise; nor yet because to do so is the implied condition of 
food, shelter, and raiment ; nor because of any animal or physical 
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consideration whatever ; but simply for the reason that it is of the 
essence of the family that they should do soJ ^ Every practical 
mind will say that it is reason enough for children to be taught 
to obey because they are too weak to do otherwise, and because 
they owe obedience in consideration of food, shelter, raiment, 
protection, social advantage, education, and the like. It is ex- 
pedient for the children and for society that they obey. This will 
be understood, but people will not understand, when they are told 
in terms that these are no reasons for obedience, but that children 
should obey inasmuch as it is of the essence of the family that 
they should do so. If this is what Bishop Littlejohn preaches he 
must expect that his hearers wiU either go to sleep in their pews, 
or will begin seriously to doubt whether it is right that children 
should obey their parents at all. His only salvation will be the 
possible obstinacy of some minds who will believe that children 
ought to be obedient, spite of what the Bishop says ; in the same 
manner as the Scotch layman, after his dominie had preached an 
elaborate sermon to prove the existence of God, on being asked 
by the latter what he thought of the sermon, said it was very fine, 
but he could not help believing there was a God after all ! At 
any rate, Moses, when he laid down the law, which bishops and 
other clergy accept on authority, did not esteem it worth his while 
to say anything about the essence of the family, but was quite 
content to give a utilitarian reason for the obedience of the young ; 
for he said, ^ Honour thy father and mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 

Having now pointed out the advantages of individualism in 
the family relationship, and some prominent examples of its abuse, 
let me request the reader’s attention to the influence of authority, 
and its claims as a remedy for the evils of individualism. President 
Seelye advises his young graduates to bend their energies to the 
making more evident ^ the unqualified sovereignty ’ of the family 
in its sphere. Bishop Littlejohn says : — ^ The family is an ordinance 
of God, and invested with an authority commensurate with the 
purpose for which it was ordained. Parents bear rule as God’s 
own deputies, not by virtue of human law ; and they so bear it that 
no external power can lawfully restrain its legitimate exercise.’ If, 
then, the family is unqualifiedly sovereign, and invested with a 
paramount authority, it becomes interesting to inquire in whom 
is the interpretation and execution of this authority vested? 


' Italics mine. 
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Obviously it must be in some individual, or individuals ; not in the 
children, for God’s word, the most authoritative expression, enjoins : 

^ Children, obey your parents in all things.’ Not in the wife, for 
the same scripture says : ^ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands ; ’ and the church marriage service usually requires the 
bride to promise to obey her husband. It is in the latter, there- 
fore, that the authority of the family is reposed. In any conflict 
of wills the husband is the arbiter, and his will is to prevail, not 
because he is necessarily the wisest or the best, not because what 
he proposes is most advantageous for the common weal, but because 
the ^ unqualified sovereignty’ of the family is vested in him. We 
thus discover, to begin with, that the principle of authority is 
responsible for that which we have claimed to be the greatest evil 
known in family life. The doctrine of authority, unless qualified, 
leads directly to, and has produced, all the various forms of domestic 
slavery. The family was just as much an institution in the days of 
the patria ^ofestas^ or even in ruder times, as it is at present. Why 
was it not as divine then as now ? And what right had the indi- 
vidual to disturb its established order ? Bishop Littlejohn concedes 
that the ownership of the wife by the husband, the son by ‘the 
father was wrong, and that the growth of individualism in oppo- 
sition to authority rectified that wrong. And yet he contends for 
the preservation of precisely the same dogma of authority which 
rendered possible and actual the gross despotism he himself con- 
demns ! In opposition to this I urge that a principle which leads 
to the most extreme and the worst exhibition of individualism in 
the family ought on Bishop Littlejohn’s own grounds to be entirely 
displaced and set aside. If he fears that at present the individual 
is likely to be esteemed as superior to the organic whole, he surely 
ought to beware of a method of viewing the family organisation which 
forbids individual members to call to account or to question the 
claims to ascendency of one individual who arrogates to himself a 
headship by reason of having been divinely vested with authority. 
The doctrine of authority has been from the beginning, and is 
to-day, a stumbling-block in the way of woman’s liberty and ad- 
vancement ; it has even encouraged and been made the justification 
for brutality and oppression against gentleness and love ; it has 
been, and is, a constant feeder of selfishness and disregard of the 
rights and the wishes of the weaker 3 it is an ally of all the worst 
traits in the domestic character; it is the foe of all the best 
developments of that character. Therefore I say that it is itself 
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hostile to and subversive of every correct idea of family life, and 
dangerous to the integrity of the family considered as a social in- 
stitution. The truth is, this notion of authority has replaced tL© 
true idea of the family as a social unity of individuals, of whom 
each one is end and means of all the rest, by a fetich ignorantly 
worshipped with a grovelling and superstitious devotion, debasing 
to the devotee, and destructive of all noble ideals of what the family 
ought to be as typifying relationships which may be made of the 
greatest value, not only to the happiness of those principally con- 
cerned, but also of all mankind, both the present and future gene- 
rations. 

Passing now to the second instance of undue exaltation of the 
individual in the domestic sphere to which I referred, the supporters 
of the authority-system may regard it as self-evident that what is 
needed to cure the trouble is more authority and more respect for 
authority. Undoubtedly this is true in a sense ; while in a sense 
also it is wholly untrue. If they mean that children shall be both 
taught and made to obey their parents, to repress selfishness, and 
to derive their greatest pleasure from the pleasure of others, I have 
nothing to say. They must be taught these things in the first 
instance without an explanation of why they must thus behave, 
because human nature is so constituted that presentative pain and 
pleasure determine actions which by repetition give birth to habits 
long before the representative powers have developed the mind 
sufiiciently to allow reasoned conclusions to affect, much less to 
govern, conduct. Authority thus far is right because it is expedient 
and indeed necessary. But if the doctrine of authority requires, as 
I understand it does, that when conduct is to be influenced by 
appealing to the understanding of the child or youth, and by in- 
stilling a knowledge of right principles of action, then he is to 
have it impressed upon him that he ought to obey, not because it 
is best for him and others, but because it is of the essence of the 
family that he should do so, I totally deny that there is any 
virtue in the doctrine whatever. And I thus speak for the reasons 
before mentioned. In itself this declaration has no definable 
meaning ; but it is admirably adapted and was no doubt originally 
invented (not, of course, by Bishop Littlejohn) to cover up gross 
individualistic tyranny, and in justifying this is its only vitality. 
Sooner or later youth will find this out, with the almost inevitable 
result of shaking their faith in precepts supported by such argu- 
ments. Morality has many times suffered because sustained by 
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false doctrine, as houses have suffered when built on the sands 
instead of on a rock. It is the worst possible method of education 
to found rules of conduct on false theories. To do this is not only 
to adopt an inefScient means to an end, but often it defeats the end 
sought. 

Let us now examine some of the particulars in which the family 
is said to dominate the individual, again taking as our text the 
statements of the prelate whose words have already furnished so 
many points for our comments. If the family is an ^ ordinance of 
God,’ it is admitted also by Dr. Littlejohn that the individual ^ has 
an end in himself.’ ^ He must be treated as more than an instru- 
ment or a slave. He bears God’s image and is marked for an 
eternal as well as a temporal life. His franchises match his hopes 
and keep pace with his capabilities.’ In this respect, then, the 
family does not dominate the individual any more than the indi- 
vidual dominates the family. In the second place, it is urged that 
‘ the family dominates the individual, whether man or woman, 
because the marriage-bond is more than a simple contract or legal 
covenant that may be set aside by mutual consent.’ This brings 
up the question of divorce, into the discussion of which I shall not 
enter, for the reason that I hope to make this topic the theme of a 
separate treatise, its importance demanding a more thorough exa- 
mination than is possible here. I freely admit, however, that indi- 
vidualism maintains that marriage was instituted for men and 
women, not men and women for marriage, and claims that whether 
marriage ought to be entered into, or when once its responsibilities 
are assumed, whether or not the marriage union ought to be dis- 
solved, is a question to be settled on the basis of whether or not the 
ends of married life in their relations to the married pair, their 
children, and the state, are to be promoted and secured by its 
continuance. But this seems to me to be a proper individualism 
necessary to realise the highest ideals of family life. In this matter 
as in everything else an excess of individualism, which ought to be 
reprobated, is the self-will and selfishness of either one of the par- 
ties, and the law ought never to allow itself to be made the means 
of shielding and protecting, and thus encouraging, egoistic self- 
absorption. Eights and duties should be made equally prominent. 
It is the duty of each to bear and forbear ; but it is also the right 
of each that the other shall bear and forbear. If the rights of 
individuals are made the prominent object of attention, it is some 
evidence that the duties of the other party concerned in each case 
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are neglected. The way to settle difficulties of this sort is not to 
set up authority as a judge, whose dictates should be followed 
because they are the dictates of a sovereign whose word is law, but 
diligently to consider what each one’s rights and duties are in the 
light of the ends of family life. On the one hand, to be jealous of 
preserving everyone’s rights ; and, on the other, to impress upon 
each one the obligations of moral duty. The true balance is 
always preserved when one individual is made unduly prominent 
by considering in precept and action the interests of other indi- 
viduals. In this signification the family does indeed dominate the 
individual, but only thus ; but by family is meant, as I have so 
rften insisted, not any abstraction but the individuals who compose 
jhe family ; it is their interests, their rights, their welfare that is 
DO be consulted ; and when these are injured, and only then, is 
Injury done to the family. 

A third respect in which the family is said to be entitled to 
rule the individual is ^ because of an inherent attribute of sacred- 
ness.’ This is simple fetichism. What warrant have we for 
asserting that the family is any more sacred than the individual ? 
Holy Scripture does not say so. In the text of Bishop Little- 
john’s first sermon we are told that God has made man a little 
lower than the angels and has crowned him with glory and honour. 
^ Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; 
thou hast put all things under his feet.’ ^ And in the New Testa- 
ment Jesus Christ declares ‘ This is the Father’s will which hath 
sent me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, 
but should raise it up again at the last day ; ’ ^ while Paul says, 
‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you ? ’ ^ Against such texts as these Bishop Little- 
john does not seem to be able to cite anything better than the 
Garden of Eden story, and the patriarchal savagery recorded in the 
book of Genesis. After all he does not incline to rest so fully upon 
scripture in this connection, for he proceeds to remark : ^ Largely 
as this quality may proceed from Divine institution and enact- 
ment, it is quite as largely grounded upon the instincts and tradi- 
tions of mankind in every age and in every land ; and upon the 
universal conviction that the family is the nursery of the church 
and the nation ; and that on the whole, as is the family, so will be 
the church and the nation.’ It is quite true that the family is the 
nursery of the church and the nation through the fact that it is the 
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nursery of the individual. It is also true that if families generally 
are corrupt and depraved, communities of all sorts will be so ; but 
why ? Because the individuals who compose the families are 
corrupt and depraved, and the same persons are both members of 
the families and of the community. Tlie family does not seem to 
be the end, but the individual ; the former being, in fact, but a 
means to the latter. It is important that family life be as perfect 
as possible, in order that individual life be made as perfect as 
possible. There is no more inherent sacredness about the one 
than the other ; or, if there be, it is rather in favour of the indi- 
vidual. The family is a venerable institution * but the individual 
antedates it. And I do not know that anything is more sacred 
because it is old. Satan has existed a good while, as has also his 
kingdom ; but there is no inherent attribute of sacredness about 
either as a consequence. I do not wish to be understood as claim- 
ing that there is never a presumption in favour of long-existing 
institutions, nor do I desire to assert that the family is not to be 
respected as an institution. It is respectable, and ought to be 
respected ; but attributing to it an inherent sacredness which for- 
bids or tends to break the force of individual questioning and 
criticism upon its methods of administration and internal regula- 
tion, and which prevents the assertion of individual rights, will 
only result in making the family relationship a burlesque upon 
what it ought to be, until finally it may indeed cease to be respect- 
able because it is of so little value for all the essential purposes of 
its existence. I can do no better than to quote upon this point 
Bishop Littlejohn’s own words farther on. The individual has the 
right to hold the family ^ strictly to its own commission, and to 

demand from it all that it was intended to do for him He 

has not only a body to be reared, but a soul, a mind, a heart to be 
instructed, so that to him the highest freedom will be the service 
of truth and righteousness. Such are the claims of the individual 
upon the family, and the family serves the individual in all oiBSces 
necessary to the satisfaction of these claims. The mastery of the 
individual over the family is the mastery of rights founded in the 
nature of things and the constitution of humanity.’ 

The family is not a concrete entity. It has as such no sacred- 
ness, no rights, no duties, no power or authority, and no impera- 
tives of obedience. It is convenient for us to speak of the family 
as if it were a creature of flesh and blood instead of a represen- 
tation of men’s minds. All individual persons have rights and 
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duties, aud some have authority over others in certain relationships 
whose ends and limits we indicate when we speak of family rights 
and duties. It is these rights and duties of human beings to each 
other which have alone an inherent sacredness, and these are 
always superior to any abstraction, or any assumed rights of, or 
duties to, an abstraction. 

The conclusion to which all these considerations tend is that 
the principle of authority in family life is much more dangerous 
to the welfare of families than are the principles of individualism. 
For authority with the meaning of those who push forward its 
claims leads directly to the most vicious exaltation of the individual. 
It has no compensating advantages which are not secured by the 
development of the individualistic tendencies under the idea of the 
family which makes each one the end and the means of all the 
rest, and requires the limitation of individual volition and action 
by the interests, the good, the choices of all the others. In family 
education and training individualism, in allowing too great free- 
dom is liable to foster selfishness and self-will ; but this untoward 
result is not prevented by impressing the doctrine of authority 
upon the mind ; it rather is hastened and increased, since it de- 
mands a blind, unreasoning, unquestioning obedience. The way 
to cure excessive individualism is to inculcate a greater respect 
for other individuals and their interests, and to create a deeper 
sense of our duties to them apprehended in the light of their wel- 
fare, This must ever beget a respect for institutions which in 
their natui*e and in their operation upon social life promote the 
highest degree of general good. Such a respect continues so long 
as these institutions accomplish their legitimate purposes ; and, 
when they fail to do so, the individualistic spirit is quick to detect 
their insufficiency, and ready to alter their methods or reform their 
constitution to meet the varying needs of human progress and 
happiness. Authority makes no allowance for change of conditions ; 
it extinguishes life itself by drying up or crushing out the vitalising 
forces ; then, when disintegration and putrefaction occur, it changes 
the death and corruption to individualism. In the social organism 
individualism promotes evolution and integration ; authority stops 
differentiation, and its consequent renewed integration, thus lead- 
ing to inevitable disintegration and dissolution. 

I am unable to discover anything in the ^ war against the 
family,’ which is alleged to be so evident, but a war against this 
principle of authority, which I have been endeavouring to show to 
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be so deleterious to true family life. If the family has existed 
since the beginning of history under all sorts of conditions, and 
surviving all Idnds of changes, violent shocks, and slow but power- 
ful movements in the organic life of the race, it is not likely to 
perish now. To use a favourite mode of expression of the sup- 
porters of authority, families may die, but the family continues. 
Its written and its unwritten laws may pass away, but they will 
always be followed by new statutes and precepts adapted to the 
changed circumstances. Family life is founded on constitutional 
wants of human nature ; this is a better guaranty of its per- 
manence than any principle of authority. When you destroy 
humanity you will destroy the family, but not till then, unless, 
indeed, man’s nature be utterly and entirely changed. In heaven, 
it has been said, there is no marrying or giving in marriage ; but this 
side of heaven marriage is likely to abide permanently as an insti- 
tution. If, however, the constitution of human life should ever be 
so altered that family life should become no longer of utility to the 
race, no principle of authority ought to prevent its abolition ; and 
certainly this doctrine must not be allowed to stand in the way of 
its attaining through natural differentiations the maximum of 
efficiency for all its ends. The individualism we should aim to 
suppress is egoism, however and wherever manifested. To do this 
the rights of all individuals must be jealously guarded, while on 
the side of obligation regard for the rights of others, and a sincere 
disposition to lose one’s life in the service of others, ought to be 
secured and maintained. If this is done we can well afford to let 
The Family, as an abstract idea, or as an ^ organic institution,’ or 
as a ^ life principle,’ take care of itself, satisfied that it is not neces- 
sary for the world’s good that it ^ dominate ’ anybody or anything. 
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THE STATE. 

It is sometimes said that the family is the foundation of the state, 
and the state the outgrowth of the family. I do not regard this 
view as correct. Those relationships which make up the state are 
wider and more universal than those which constitute the family. 
The state exhibits that organic connection which subsists between 
man and man as human beings before the special relationship of 
husband and wife or parent and child arise. Two men, or man 
and woman, have general rights and duties as respects each other 
belonging to their character as human beings, to which are added 
as increments the rights and duties of the family. Family obliga- 
tions are built upon and are additional to state obligations. Of 
course the family is the nursery of the citizen ; but, on the other 
hand, the civil order, the state, is the guardian and protector of 
the family. There must be social union before there is sexual 
union, and without the latter there is no complete family life, 
while the former gives the life of the state or community. 

Like the family, the state is an aggregation of individuals 
united by certain organic relationships, whose organisation and 
whose ends are in no wise different from those of the family. The 
means, however, of realising those ends are not the same in the 
case of the state as they are with the family, since the conditions 
of the relationships are somewhat different. The true idea of the 
state is of an organic unity, wherein each member is at once the 
means and the end of all the rest. The end of state action (which 
I suppose Dr. Littlejohn and his friends would consider to be the 
individualistic end) is, for reasons given in the preceding chapters, 
to be regarded as the highest happiness of the greatest number. 
The means or agencies for carrying out the ends of the state, so far 
as any organised action is necessary, lie in the government, which 
exercises whatever restraint and control over individuals the rights 
of other individuals require. Almost all will agree that some 
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restraint and control must be maintained, the cMef questions of 
dispute being oyer tbe degree, tbe occasions, and the manner of 
control. 

The state is not a voluntary organisation. Its relationships 
exist whether we choose or not. They exist in the nature of 
things. The government is a creature of the wills of men, but 
the state is not. Given two human beings with the possibility 
of communication, and there exists a state relationship, which, 
interpret it and regulate it as we may, cannot be evaded. The 
natural organic connection may not be fully appreciated, but 
avoid it we cannot 5 some sort of theory of this connection is 
therefore inevitable; and under this some kind of organisation 
will be attempted. 

What I deem to be an entirely legitimate and proper indi- 
vidualism holds that all men are born free and equal as to rights 
and duties ; that all men have certain inalienable rights, the chief 
of which are life, liberty, and property, to secure which rights 
governments are instituted and maintained, deriving their just 
powers from the fact of the organic unity of mankind, and being 
responsible to the non-governing individuals of the state for their 
proper exercise. The government is simply an agent, an instru- 
mentality, for the mutual benefit of the whole people, in furthering 
the ends of the state. While, therefore, the government controls 
the people, the people ought always to have control of the govern- 
ment to keep it true to the purposes of its existence. As in the 
case of the family, individualism maintains that, since the state 
has no existence apart from individuals composing it, the state, 
as such, has no rights, obligations, or ends apart from individuals. 
Aside from the latter it is an abstraction, the name merely ex- 
pressing or indicating certain relationships, rights, and duties of 
individuals toward each other. 

On the individualistic theory of the state each person is the 
ultimate judge of what constitutes his own happiness — that is, he 
must determine his own ends and the means of attaining them. 
Hence, liberty is of prime importance where men dwell together, 
the only restriction being that no man in the use of his liberty 
shall employ it to another’s injury. Interference with the freedom 
of anyone is only justified where it is necessary for the security 
of others in their rights. Liberty, equality, and security are thus of 
transcendent value in the eyes of individualism, and determine 
how the powers of government should be exercised. 
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Since these ideas in a great measure underlie the state polity 
of what are commonly termed free countries, and are recognised 
as sound doctrine very largely and prevailingly in America, 
England, and France, at any rate, to go no further, we should 
not expect to find individualism called upon to plead to any indict- 
ment here, except by those who favour absolutism and the divine 
right of kings. But without stopping to consider at length the 
latter doctrines, let us see if we can discover any dangers coming 
from individualistic tendencies in politics, even conceding the truth 
and the utility of the principles of equal rights. That there are 
such dangers I am not disposed to deny ; and among them are the 
perils of liberty degenerating into license. It is quite true, as 
President Seelye in his baccalaureate says, that elevation of liberty 
above law induces license, which degenerates into anarchy, which 
issues only in a despotism. Excessive individual egoism, however, 
produces anarchy as certainly when it is apparent in a monarch, 
under the sanctions of divine authority, as it does in a democracy. 
On the other hand, when anarchy prevails the establishment of 
a despotism is the first step toward the establishment of order, 
though it should not be inferred from this fact that it is the 
final step. 

The evils and the perils which affect disastrously any social 
order arise, broadly speaking, either from positive infringement 
and disregard on the part of some individual of the rights of 
others, or, negatively, from want of appreciation of one’s duty to 
others. Of course the latter may lead to the former, and the 
former implies the latter. The former of these two general classes 
of social evils it is the aim of government and law to prevent ; 
but no method has yet been discovered of compelling by extrinsic 
force the maintenance of that condition of heart and mind which 
prompts care and interest in behalf of others as a matter of love 
and duty. Disturbances of the first class are comprised under the 
heads of offences against life, liberty, and property, and these are 
repressed and prevented by governmental instrumentality. Evils 
of the second class are corrected by what are usually termed moral 
influences persuading, not compelling save by the force of moral 
principles. 

So far as the form of government is concerned, it is fair to say 
that, on the whole, individualism is represented by democracy and 
authority by monarchy and aristocracies. And yet we should not 
overlook the fact upon which stress was laid in the last chapter, 
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tliat authority must be vested in someone, and where it is centred 
in one or a few with the sanctions of a claimed divine commission, 
the only result is the most extreme and most dangerous individual 
exaltation. The evils ensuing have been so great, so terrible, so 
fatal that the most tremendous struggles have taken place all 
along the course of history to secure and vindicate the rights of the 
people. I need do no more than refer to the eternal, irrepressible 
contest for liberty against despotism, so prominent, so absorbing 
in all parts of the world and in almost all times, and by no means 
yet ended. This conflict has always been a rebellion against 
authority and established institutions by individuals in assertion 
of what have been claimed to be individual rights. Certainly 
whatever benefits have ensued to the world from struggles of this 
sort, individualism and not authority is entitled to the credit. 
Without such struggles it is clear the better regime would not 
have come. True enough, the conflict in each case was inaugurated 
by individuals asserting their rights ; they doubtless precipitated 
the strife and whatever ruin accompanied it ; but the real cause 
was the tyrannous pressure of authority and the refusal to allow 
any modification of existing institutions, however unjust and 
oppressive, on the plea that whatever is, is right. At any rate, 
this much we may safely assert, that wherever anarchical tendencies 
have manifested themselves it has been under the conditions of a 
class of individuals unduly exalted, whose pre-eminence is supported 
by some doctrine of ^ inherent sacredness.’ 

These facts being considered, it is manifestly unfair to charge 
upon democratic individualism the responsibility for revolutionary 
outbreaks, and that devastation which accompanies attempts to 
subvert existing institutions by force. At farthest the responsibility 
is a divided one. Action and reaction are equal and opposite. 
One side is too aggressive and the other too unyielding. But 
those who are fond of talking about the inherent sacredness of 
existing institutions are apt to consider that there is no fault any- 
where but in the failure to honour and respect what is divine and 
unchangeable. The practical result is the upper says to the under, 

^ Obey, or be crushed.’ If obedience is not yielded but resistance 
is developed, then the advocates of the authority-system ascribe the 
consequent disturbances of order to the ^ evil will.’ They are quite 
right ; but the evil will is their own as much as of those who are 
pointed out as offenders. ^ To see far and clearly,’ says George 
Sand, ^ is the whole aim of life.’ ^ The essence of moral energy,’ 
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remarks Henry James, ‘ is to survey tke whole field.’ The people 
I am criticising neither see far nor clearly ! nor do they survey the 
whole field. As Mme. Sand said of Elaubert, they lack ^ a distinct 
and extensive view of life.’ 

So far as the doctrine of authority militates against democracy 
and favours the divine right of kings, I presume both President 
Seelye and Bishop Littlejohn would repudiate it, though probably 
both of them would discourage insurrection and violence to over- 
throw monarchy where it now exists, especially with a reasonable 
degree of security for individual rights. But, to be consistent, I do 
not see how their principles can fail to lead them to sustain 
Cassarism and Popery. To be sure, they will say that a power has 
a right to rule only so long as it rules righteously. But who, on 
their ground, is to determine right and wrong. They will answer 
that these questions are to be settled by those in whom God has 
reposed the authority to determine and declare. Moses, the law- 
giver, gave the laws which God announced to him ; Moses, the 
executive, executed God’s laws under God’s directions. If, there- 
fore, God has once conferred authority upon a governor or class of 
rulers, the principle of authority requires that they be respected, 
revered, and obeyed, because they are the divine representatives. 
They must not even be disputed. To question their decrees or 
oppose their edicts is to assert the individual will against the moral 
order. Absolutism is the only safe position to be maintained by 
those who believe in the inherent sacredness of existing insti- 
tutions. 

It will doubtless be remarked that while the divine authority 
may be conferred for a time upon a sovereign, it will nevertheless 
be lost by an unrighteous rule. But certainly the ruler is not 
likely to admit that his government is iniquitous ; and if others pro- 
claim it and seek to reform or overthrow, what is this but an 
outbreak of individualism ? One is reminded of the couplet : — 

Treason does never prosper 3 what’s the reason ^ 

Por if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 

Practically the believers in the authority-system are forced to 
reprobate all agitation against an existing order in its inception 
and initiation ; but if it persists and succeeds, then they must like 
the Mohammedan fatalists exclaim, ^ God wills it,’ and transfer 
their allegiance to the new power as a new vicegerent of the 
All-wise. But if the new regime is a righteous one, those efforts 

K 
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wliich establislied it must Faye been rigLteous also ; if they were, when 
the next agitation arises who shall say that it may not also be the 
movement of the spirit of God ? What escape from the conclusion 
that the individual must be the sole judge for himself and act 
according to the best light he has ? Then, pray, what becomes of 
the principle of authority ? 

To my mind this dogma of authority has been in the world’s 
history a constant hindrance to progress, and a perpetual opponent 
of civilisation. Its effect has been to prevent the growth of a 
better and more complete knowledge, which can come only after 
questioning and re-examining conclusions already reached and 
asserted. And in addition to this it has established unyielding 
barriers to practical reforms, which, by modifying institutions that 
have ceased to serve any good purpose, or that were originally per- 
nicious, might forestall and prevent violent outbreaks tending to 
the disruption of society. If people were encouraged to believe 
that their protests would be heeded, and that there was a possible 
remedy for their wrongs, real or fancied, short of violence, they 
would not care to incur the enormous risks of the latter. A regime 
which allows free expression of opinion at all times, and which 
provides the means for a speedy change of laws which have become 
obnoxious to the interests of any considerable body of people, will 
be much less likely to he disturbed by insurrectionary or revolu- 
tionary outbreaks than one in which, by reason of beliefs in their 
^ inherent sacredness,’ the laws like those of the Medes alter not. 
Plato, I think, refers to the true principle when he makes Socrates 
say in the ^ Thegetetus,’ ^ I may affirm also that the breathless calm 
and stillness and the like are wasting and impairing, and wind and 
storm preserving.’ But surely the gentle breeze, and the strong 
fresh wind with its refreshing, revivifying power as it stirs all 
nature to health and growth, is better than the tornado which clears 
the pestilence-laden air, indeed, but only with cruel and widespread 
destruction. The truth also is expressed in that other jDassage of 
the Thesetetus,’ ^ There is no one, or some, or any sort of nature, 
but out of motion and chauge and admixture all things are be- 
coming.^ 

When laws exist they must be obeyed and enforced. They 
must bear with them that much of authority, and as expressions of 
the will of the whole for the benefit of all and of each they must 
be respected. But they are means, not ends ; and the moment 
we attach to them any sentiment which forbids change on account 
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of other considerations than the mutual interest^ they become 
obstructions to the circulation of the very life-blood of the 
organism, and impair its utility. And if it happens, as it often 
does, and frequently in democracies, that liberty is placed above 
law, the remedy will not be found in claiming that laws have any 
other purpose than to promote the welfare of individuals, or that 
the government or the state has any other end ; but rather in 
making more clear and convincing the doctrine that governmental 
administration is necessitated to secure the greatest happiness of 
the people, and that this can only be accomplished by obedience 
to the same order, subject to the right to use all means, short of 
injury to life, liberty, and property, to change that order if it be 
deemed itself pernicious. 

Conceding the utility of an administration founded upon prin- 
ciples of equal rights, what can the doctrine of authority suggest 
as likely to cure the ills which come from abuse of individual 
liberty ? Those who believe in the doctrine can say that people 
ought to respect law more and obey laws better. But that is 
what individualists say also. Saying so in neither case accom^ 
plishes the desired result. In the making of laws individualism 
would apply the test of utility for the general happiness ; authority 
would legislate according to the dictates of some assumed standard 
of divine command, which, we have seen, inevitably leads to an 
exaltation of the individual, more ineradicable and dangerous than 
that which is caused by mere self-assertion without the support of 
authority. And where this course has been taken, we also note that 
it does not prevent social disturbances, but only makes them, when 
they occur, to be more violent and terrible. Two things, then, we 
may conclude : that under systems created according to the prin- 
ciple of authority we find only a worse individualism, and that an 
authority-system does not abate or prevent those offences against 
society which are laid to the charge of individualistic ideas. 

President Seelye has himself stated the truth of the matter in 
a review article, entitled ^ Dynamite as a Factor in Civilisation.’ ^ 
He observes, The sources of the danger which now threatens are 
not new and are not in the dynamite itself. It is not in the 
weapon, but in the hands which use it ; and not in these, hut iu 
the hearts \yhich direct them that the real peril is to be found. 
The choices of men are the root of the whole trouble.’ Then he 
adds a most weighty remark, but one which militates very strongly 
^ North AmcriGaih Itcmen\ Avily 1883. 
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against tlie dogmas of authority wliich we often find President 
Seelye supporting, ‘ It is c[uite clear at the outset — ^human nature 
remaining as it is — that political problems are not likely to be 
solved by force and fear alone.’ Now npon the doctrine of 
authority, if right is righteous not because it is right, but because 
some constituted authority says it is righteous, the government is 
precisely one which is maintained hy force and fear : force on the 
part of the governors who assert their will because their will is 
right ; fear on the part of the governed, who develop those forms 
of fear as awe, reverence, regard for inherent sacredness, the 
absence of which, people like Bishop Littlejohn so bitterly lament 
as indicating the degeneracy of the times. Any system which 
does not permit the title of the governing power to be questioned 
by the governed in the light of what is best for the general happi- 
ness is a system of rule by force and fear, disguise it as you may 
under high-sounding phrases, as ^ inherent sacredness,’ or ^ divine 
authority.’ 

Apropos of these remarks, doubtless President Seelye would 
say that ^ the only true means of social safety and strength and 
growth ’ is ^ in the principle of self-forgetfulness wherein each one 
pleases not himself, but his neighbour.’ ^ I should deem it more 
accurate to say : wherein each one pleases himself only in pleasing 
his neighbour ; but I will not here quarrel over forms of expres- 
sion; the idea involved indicates the truth which I have been 
again and again urging. It is agreed that how best to apply this 
principle and to accomplish the result sought should be the end of 
all thought and effort on the part of those who believe in the 
precept of King Archidamus (of whom Thucydides writes), that ^ it 
is most honourable and most secure for many persons to show 
themselves obedient to the same order.’ Bishop Littlejohn, and 
those who stand upon his platform, however, have not a clear and 
distinct notion of the social trouble they seek to remedy. Egoism 
is the evil, not individualism ; and direction of the attention to 
the latter is only a superficial direction. The root of the evil is 
the self-centred disposition, which is not to be remedied by setting 
one man above another. The repression of individualism and the 
exaltation of institutions advocated by these worthy people means, 
the abasement of some individuals and the puflSng up of others ; 
the serviency of one and the dominancy of another. This will 


^ N'oTth AmeHcOfTi Review^ oj^. oit. 
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never cure the body politic ; on the contrary, it will make the 
disease worse and perhaps fataL 

The fact has been that, wherever foresight apprehending evil 
to come, and seeing the sources of the trouble, has pointed out 
the way of avoidance, and stimulated efforts toward reform, the 
doctrines of authority and their institutional supports have in- 
variably stood in the way. Not only direct attempts at change 
have been opposed, but all suggestion and agitation have been 
reprobated. If more liberty has been asked for, the cry of insur- 
rection and revolution has been raised, and stern measures of 
repression have been inaugurated, with the only result of making 
the insurrection or revolution more certain and more violent, 
though postponed for a time. Then the awful effects of individual 
license are held up to the world as a warning, and the necessity of 
^ outward guides, civil and ecclesiastical,’ and of ^ institutional 
checks and limitations,’ ^ is emphasised, while the oppression of one 
individual by another, and the unyielding domination of institu- 
tions, which were the real causes of the woe, are entirely ignored. 

Men are not thoroughly philanthropic. They are growing 
more and more so as enlightenment progresses, we must believe, 
but they are not yet very highly altruistic. It is, then, of the 
utmost importance for the welfare of the social organism that the 
very largest opportunity be afforded for the individual’s own 
spontaneity to work out his own destiny. From this it follows 
that the action of government ought to be restricted to the obtain- 
ing and preserving security of individual rights, and to a limited 
degree in carrying on works of public convenience. ^ La surete et 
la liberte personnelle,’ said Mirabeau,^ ^ sont les seules choses qu’un 
^tre isole ne puisse s’assurer par lui-m^me.’ Remarks Herbert 
Spencer : ^ ^ I hold, then, that, forced as men in society are to seek 
satisfaction of their own wants by satisfying the wants of others ; 
and led, as they also are, by sentiments which social life has 
fostered, to satisfy many wants of others irrespective of their own ; 
they are moved by two sets of forces which, working together, will 
amply suffice to carry on all needful activities ; and I think the 

facts fully justify this belief. Scarcely any scientific 

generalisation has, I think, a broader inductive basis than we have 
for the belief that these egoistic and altruistic feelings are powers 
which, taken together, amply suffice to originate and carry on all 

^ Bishop Littlejohn. ^ 8v/r V JSducat. publiq%e. 

* ‘ Specialised Administration,’ FortnigMly H&oieWi Dec. 1871. 
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the activities which constitute healthy national life ; the only pre- 
requisite being that they shall be under the negatively-regulative 
control of a central power — ^that the entire aggregate of individuals, 
acting through the legislature and executive as its agents, shall 
put upon each individual and group of individuals the restraints 
needful to prevent aggression, direct and indirect.’ 

It is such truths as these that the disciples of the authority- 
system are constantly overlooking. Would that they might con- 
sider them more thoroughly. Here is another of like import and 
of like value, in the words of William von Humboldt : ^ ‘ While 
the state constitution, by the force of law or custom or its own 
preponderating power, imparts a definite relation to the citizens, 
there is still another which is wholly distinct from this — chosen 
of their own fi:ee will, infinitely various, and in its nature ever- 
changing. And it is strictly this last — the mutual freedom of 
activity among all the members of the nation — which secures all 
those benefits for which men longed when they formed themselves 
into a society. The state constitution itself is strictly subordinate 
to this, as to the end for which it was chosen as a necessary 
means ; and since it is always attended with restrictions in free- 
dom, as a necessary evil.’ 

I The world is not in danger of returning to ^ the homelessness 
and lawlessness of savage life.’ As the social organism becomes 
more complex, the mutual connection and interdependence of all 
its parts likewise becomes more close and more necessary. And it 
must not be forgotten that there is in human nature the primitive 
pleasure in the pleasure of others before spoken of, a sentiment of 
sympathy which goes alongside of all antipathies, and never can 
be wholly extinguished. We must admit, in the language of 
Adam Smith beginning his treatise on ^ The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,’ that ^ How selfish soever man may be supposed, there 
are evidently some principles in his nature which interest him in 
the fortune of others, and render their happiness necessary to him, 
though he derives nothing from it except the pleasure of seeing it.’ 

The conclusions to which we are now brought are, that the 
state is nothing apart from the individuals composing it; that 
legislation for the state itself, aside from those individuals, is not 
only futile but delusive and dangerous to the peace and order of 
the community ; that the government is merely the agent of the 
people in carrying out such measures of organisation and admiuis- 
^ JEJssay on the Sj)hcre and Dniles of OoecTn/nieiitt chap, xv. 
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tration as are necessary for the common weal ; and that all state 
and governmental authority exists solely and exclusively for the 
end of the highest happiness of the greatest number of individuals. 
Beyond this there is no warrant whatever for the exercise of 
authority, and for adherence to this canon all governmental 
administration should at all times be held strictly accountable as 
a trustee to individual cestuis que trust. In the light of this 
doctrine of the constitution of the state, and the function of 
government, that individualism which sets one man above another, 
or which allows one man to infringe upon the rights of another, 
must be prevented and suppressed. Security to the individual is 
of the first importance, and when this is obtained the exercise of a 
great amount of authority on the part of government is infinitely 
more perilous to the common weal than any unrestricted freedom 
allowed to individual activity after the rights of others are secured. 
Above all, we should never allow any ideas of inherent sacred- 
ness ’ of existing institutions to interfere with free criticism and 
exposure of defects, and the agitation and carrying out of such 
reforms as are needed by changed or changing circumstances. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE CRUBGH 

In tLe ‘ Oharmides’ of Plato occurs the following remarkable pas- 
sage : ^ Soc. . . But our king ZaniolxiSj said he, who is also a 
god, says that, as it is not proper to attempt to cure the eyes with- 
out the head, nor the head without the body, so neither is it proper 
to cure the body without the soul. . . . For all good and evil, said 
he, whether in the body or in human nature, originate, as he 
declared, in the soul and flow from thence, as from the head to the 
eyes ; and therefore if the head and the body are to be well, you 
must begin by curing the soul ; that is the first thing.’ Wise and 
good men in all ages have seen that the existence of evil, its con- 
tinuance, and its source in the egoistic volitions of men, make it 
necessary to individual and social welfare that some systematic 
organised effort be made to suppress it by purifying the springs from 
which it flows ; in other words, as Plato enjoins, by curing the soul. 

Stripping away all the superstition and eliminating the adven- 
titious, this is the real practical purpose of those organisations which 
are built upon a religious foundation and for religious ends. Men 
may be controlled for a time and to a degree by force and fear, but 
unless their wills are subdued there is no permanent security for 
the authority. A person may be commanded to do a thing under 
penalties, and may do it; but vastly superior results can be 
obtained at a much less expenditure if he can be induced to com- 
mand himself to do this same thing, and cheerfully to obey his own 
behests. The government by ^ force and fear ’is very imperfect 
and transient at best. The government of self-direction and self- 
control is the only one that is certain and permanent. Observing 
that the egoistic impulses are strong naturally, and, if unchecked, 
tend to destroy moral and social order, men came to ascribe the 
altruistic disposition, so blessed and beneficent, to a source above 
nature, working against natural forces. They joined to other 
attributes of the Divine Being, or Beings they worshipped the 
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characteristic of lo^e, and came to believe that God would send the 
Spirit of Love into the hearts of men, turning them first to Him 
and then filling them with love for God’s creatures. In other words, 
religious and ethical sentiments became united, and produced 
in theoretical directions a creed, holding that the dispositions 
of human beings could be changed beneficially by the influx of 
a supernatural agency, a sort of Divine Force, which could be 
induced under certain conditions. In practical directions this 
resulted in organisations for obtaining the results promised by the 
creed, for curing the souls of men according to the methods approved 
by this theory. 

The ethico-religious organisations combined, and, more or less 
consolidated (which were the outcoming of the sentiments to 
which I have been referring), constitute the Church, whose chief 
and controlling precept, as Dr. Julius Muller styles it, the 
avaKS(j)aXaLo)cris of all divine commands to men ^ — is first to love 
God with all the heart, and secondly to love one’s neighbour as one’s 
self. Now, so far as the church visible is concerned, it cannot be 
denied that it is at least an association of individuals. It is com- 
posed of individual men and women united by certain common 
sentiments and purposes. Unlike the association of the state, that 
of the church is voluntary. A quibble may be raised here ; for it 
may be said that the church is God’s state, and that no one can 
escape from its obligations: we can no more avoid the divine 
administration than we can the civil. This may all be true, but 
it by no means follows that a person, by the fact of his being 
a man, is therefore a member of every or any church. Of course 
the absurdity of this is apparent. However the church invisi- 
ble may be constituted, the visible organisations are all that 
we can deal with as factors of individual and social develop- 
ment; and membership in these is voluntary, except it may 
be where church and state are united, and a person is a member 
of the church as he is a citizen. The sphere of church action 
is limited only by the life of mankind, individual and social. The 
bond of church unity is the ever-living desire of man to make 
men better, higher, nobler ; and the determination to- subdue all 
unrighteousness and evil. The idea of the organic unity of man- 
kind, each living for all, and all for each, is the nexus of church 
union as it is of state union. The methods of church and state 
action are unlike, hut their ends are not radically different. The 
‘ Christian Doctrine of Sin, Book I. chap. i. 
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cliurcli and state express and present only complementary sides of 
the same idea ; no wonder that men have tried so often practically 
to unite them. Eelati^ely speaking, state action is negative while 
church action is positive. The state is cautions, protective, con- 
servative ; the church is zealous, stirring, aggressive ; the state is 
judicial, the church forensic; the state is calm, solid, defensive; 
the church is impetuous, overwhelming, conquering ; the state is a 
shield, the church a fierce lance ; the state is a cordon of strong 
forts, the church is an advancing army terrible with its banners ; 
the state is the granite mountain or the gnarled oak, the church is 
the resistless avalanche that sweeps down the side of the one, or 
the mighty blast that assails the tough firmness of the other ; the 
state is Argos, the guardian ; the church is Herakles, who slays the 
Hydra and cleanses the Augean stables ; the state is strength in 
repose, the church strength in active exercise ; the state destroys 
its enemies, the church converts them, and adds them to its own 
ranks ; the state inflicts the penalty, the church takes away the 
guilt ; the state boes its work by removing all hindrances, by 
guaranteeing the common freedom, by securing the lai’gest liberty 
consistent with the liberty of the whole ; the church then takes 
upon itself the completion of the task, and with its aggressive 
action warming the heart, stirring the souls of men, everywhere 
urging to a higher and better life, sending its missionaries abroad, 
relieving the poor, healing the sick, it goes on its way of conquest 
by curing men's souls. And ever the church leans upon the pro- 
tecting arm of the state, while, on the other hand, the state ever 
draws vitality and inspiration from the church. The organisations 
of both are organisations of individuals, maintained by individuals 
for the benefit of individuals, bound together by the fiict of tbe 
organic interdependence of mankind. 

Certainly no reasonable objection can be offered to tlie ends of 
a society existing for the purpose of curing the souls of men, so as 
to make them derive their chief happiness from the hap]oiness of 
others. This is what all the wise and good desire. The only 
questions which can arise are as to the fidelity of such societies 
to their work and their effectiveness in accomplishing it. Now, in 
opposition to Bishop Littlejohn and President Seelye, [ shall 
venture to claim that just so far as the church has been an active 
philanthropic institution, teaching that holiness consists in help- 
fulness, and, by its teachings and its active ministrations, working 
for the great end of the improvement and happiness of the greatest 
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mmibGr of individuals, so far lias it been a benefit to society. 
But in so far as it has attempted to impose upon the world or upon 
individuals any system of authority, either as to belief or action, 
and so far as it has adopted or inculcated other ends than the 
happiness of mankind, so far has it been baneful in its influences, 
damaging to moral character, and an enemy to the community at 
large. 

We have now arrived, I fancy, at the central point of the 
solicitude which is exhibited by thinkers of the type of those I 
have been instancing about this subject of Individualism. The 
truth is that individualism, if allowed here, will inevitably destroy 
their system ; and this system, they think (I beheve wrongly), is 
of more importance to mankind than anything else. They consider 
that the salvation of both the individual and the race, here and 
hereafter, depends upon its supremacy. Consequently they are 
filled with alarm at any exhibition of a growing individualism in 
the family and the state, in opinion or in action, wherever it may 
appear, seeing the ultimate danger to the ecclesiastical system if 
it be not restrained. Their religious and theological beliefs not 
only colour but determine their moral and social philosophy, their 
politics, and all their ideas of family and state association. Those 
beliefs undeniably favour a system of authority, and granting that 
ecclesiastical authority as upheld by bishops and doctors of divinity 
is of the importance that they claim, they do well to be jealous 
of the pretensions and the encroachments of the prevailing indi- 
vidualism. This is Bishop Littlejohn’s lament : — ‘ Anarchical and 
destructive as may be the notions touching the family and the 
state now propagated by the advanced schools of individualism, the 
full extent of their wild and pernicious tendency crops out only 
when we consider their bearing on the church, the foremost of the 
institutions commissioned of God for the education and redemption 
of man. It is here that they open up chasms in the immemorial 
tradition of catholic truth that may well startle us, and compel us 
to ask, whereunto these things may grow.’ 

In opposition to these destructive tendencies of the times 
Bishop Littlejohn preaches the doctrine that the church is ^ abso- 
lutely of God, not of man.’ ‘Through all the ages it has been 
doing its appointed work, has had its creed, its ordinances, its wor- 
ship, its priesthood. There have been no changes in its essen- 
tial elements save such as have grown out of and corresponded . 
with Gods own successive dispensations, God’s own advancing 
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revelations of tLe mystery of godliness.’' Patriarchs, prophets, 
lawgivers, kings have been its ministers, and all of them were 
called and sent of God, not of man.’ Moreover, in the ends for 
which the church was instituted, ^ the indmdual soul, so far from 
being its chief, is always its secondary object. In all its functions 
it was needful that it should be the master, if, in any, it was to be 
the servant of man. In none is it amenable to man, in all it is 
responsible to God. It is impossible to study the ends for which 
the church exists, as they are set forth in revelation, without 
seeing that it has ends which immensely transcend the interests of 
mortals, and which, antedating the foundation of the world, will 
outlast its dissolution.' 

We are not definitely told what these ends are which so ^ im- 
mensely transcend the interests of mortals.’ We are informed 
generally and vaguely that they are the establishment of Christ’s 
supremacy in heaven and earth, the glory of God, and the like, the 
specific nature of which Bishop Littlejohn does not pretend to 
know. But, at all events, no one will venture to dispute the 
assertion that so far as our vision goes these ends, whatever they 
are, are being worked out in human beings and through human 
activities of individuals in a social organism. We know what the 
effects of these activities are upon human beings and their rela- 
tions ; we do not know what their effects are beyond these. We 
have a law commanding us to love God and to love our neighbour. 
We are able to determine what love to one’s neighbour consists in. 
As to what constitutes love to God, we can either affirm that it is 
measured by love to man, or that it is to be defined and declared, 
even in opposition to ethical law, by some man, body of men, or 
institution, acknowledged as the revealer and intei'preter of God’s 
will. In the latter case it may happen, as everyone knows it 
often has happened, that conduct has been justified as God’s law 
which, according to principles of altruistic morality, is wholly 
unjustifiable. We thus have the spectacle of men acting* under 
the first commandment, as they suppose, namely, Love God, while 
they are certainly acting in disobedience of the second. Love Man. 
The two parts of the revealed law of God are hence made to stand 
in contradiction to each other, and chaos results at once in our 
determinations of moral duties. The moment we depart from a rule 
of belief and action which gauges the right and wrong of conduct 
by the principle of utility to the greatest number, that moment we 
are at any rate opening the door to the entrance within the social 
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)rganism of forces liable to work against that organic integrity 
iccording to which each part is at once the means and end of all 
:he rest. 

It will doubtless be said that even if this be true, sad though it 
be, we cannot help it. God’s ways are not our ways ; His purposes 
ire not our purposes i His work immensely transcends the interests 
3f mortals. It is enough that He has revealed His will in the 
Scriptures, and has established His priesthood and His church as 
in authority to men to be heeded, followed, and obeyed by all, 
however human interests may seem to be affected. But what are 
fve to do when there exists a great number of organisations each of 
which claims that it is the sole or the superior authority ? This 
difficulty has frequently been suggested and often been evaded, 
but never has been fairly met and overcome. From the nature of 
bhings it cannot be overcome so long as this heterogeneity con- 
binues ; and we can see not the slightest prospect of uniformity. 
These fatal objections to the claims of any church to dominate by 
reason of an inherent authority are well set forth and fully dis- 
cussed by George Oornewall Lewis in ^ An Essay on the Influence 
of Authority in Matters of Opinion.’ He shows, in a chapter on 
Authority in questions of religion, that there exists in Christendom 
no agreement as to what is true doctrine, or what is the teaching 
of the church with regard to religious truth ; no consentience as to 
what organisation is apostolic or catholic, nor as to the marks of 
the true church, nor even as to the correct interpretation of the 
Scriptures. The conclusion which he reaches is the following : — 

^ The practical deduction from these results seems to be, that the 
mere authority of any church or sect cannot of itself reasonably 
command assent to its distinctive and peculiar tenets, while the 
present divisions of Christendom continue ; and that a person born 
in a Christian country can only with propriety adopt one of two 
alternatives : viz., either to adhere to the faith of his parents and 
predecessors, and that of the church in which he has been educated, 
or, if he is unwrilling to abide by this creed, to form his own 
judgment as to the choice of his sect by means of the best inde- 
pendent investigation which his understanding and opportunities 
for study enable him to make.’ This, of course, is rank indi- 
vidualism ; but, since things are as they are, what other conclusion 
is left for us ? 

For the reasons just given I shall not consider in this discussion 
the supernatural relations of the church, but only its humanitarian 
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aspects. When theological professors and doctors of divinity, after 
lifetimes of study and labour, confess themselves unable to produce 
any unanimity of belief as to the location, the justice, and the 
extent of aiithority in the church, it certainly could not be expected 
of me that I should contribute anything in aid of such a result, 
even though I were to enter upon a thorough examination of the 
respective claims of the Eoman Church, the Greek Church, the 
Church of England, the Dissenting Churches, and the thousand 
and one other denominations and sects of the religious world. I 
shall, therefore, assume the position on the religious side that the 
measure of love to God is solely love to man. More than one 
eminent religious teacher has taken this ground, and it is main- 
tained by highly respectable religious organisations. I do not see 
how any harmonising of science and religion with reference to 
morality can ever be effected on any other basis, but on this plat- 
form the two may meet and join hands. There is a complete 
agreement as to principles, the only room for difference being in 
their applications. 

I cannot avoid suggesting to theologians and churchmen who 
prate about the ends of the church immensely transcending the 
interests of mortals, that it would after all be just as religions if 
they left the Almighty to take care of those ends Himself, especially 
as it is admitted nothing is known about them. Probably 'they 
will not be neglected, but will be carried out just as perfectly if 
bishops and other clergy are not so anxious about them. Kince 
men have only an imaginative idea of what the glory of God 
requires beyond the sphere of human relations, and there is no 
agreement as to what sort of human conduct is demaiaded to 
subserve these ends apart from human social morality, and since 
altruism is clearly and distinctly enjoined by Scripture authority 
as one of the two greatest precepts of religious life, is not our duty 
to God better performed by confining our thoughts and our interests 
to the sphere which the Almighty has tiimself established and 
limited for human knowledge and action ? However much we 
may think and talk about the transcendental, our activity, though 
we may seem to direct it beyond, inevitably spends itself and its 
whole force upon ourselves or other men. Mankind and the finite 
world is the limit of human effort so far as we can see. Should 
not the laws of the social organism, therefore, be all-controlling in 
settling the righteousness and the wrong of human conduct ? 

The position which those who are not professional supporters 
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of some particular theological system must maintain with regard 
to the church is, I conceive, tliat it is an organisation of individuals 
united in the aim of curing the souls of men to make them more 
altruistic, to teach them holiness through helpfulness, and that 
whatever divine warrant the church possesses lies in this aim; 
whatever divine approval it has comes from its fidelity to these 
ends, and its success in achieving them. In such a view its the- 
ology is immaterial, except so far as it may he shown to have 
practical effects, good or had, upon the altruistic purpose. If, for 
instance, such theology requires human sacrifices, the less we have 
of it the better ; if, on the other hand, its doctrines inculcate love 
as that trait of human character most pleasing to the Divine Being 
inasmuch as God is Love, the more we have of the like the more 
beneficial will be the result. More attention must hence be paid 
to the morality of dogmas. We have no knowledge and hence no 
science of the supernatural. All we can predicate of this world 
beyond is conjectural ; our visions of it are fictions of the imagina- 
tion. Our hypotheses and speculations must therefore be so 
regulated and controlled that our ideals of Beauty, Truth, and 
Goodness when formed shall favour moral conduct and social 
morality. The dogmas of the chnrch do not always lead up to 
this result ; the doctrine of sin and atonement through the blood 
of Christ, for instance, we have seen to be a hideously immoral 
doctrine. Creeds may be necessary, but if they are to be taught, 
society has a right to say that they shall not be immoral in their 
tendencies ; if they are, the church supporting them must expect 
criticism, disfavour, and condemnation. 

As I have before indicated, I quite believe (and rejoice in this 
belief) that individualism will destroy the ecclesiasfcical system 
represented by Bishop Littlejohn and President Seelye. It seems 
to me that its vitality is well nigh gone already. But if anyone 
laments its decadence from a dread of this growing individualism, 
let me remind him that no less in the church than in the family 
and the state does authority necessitate the most pronounced and 
most aggravated form of individual domination. The same situa- 
tion exists in the spiritual as in the temporal realm, with precisely 
the same results. The creation of a class esteemed superior to 
othesrs because of divine favour is the very essence of an ecclesias- 
tical authority. And in both cases it means death to the organism. 
Growth is obstructed and disintegrating forces complete their 
work. In the case of the church, the priostliood assumes to declare 
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what is true and false, and to decree what is right and wrong, by 
virtue of its authority. The logical outcome of their claims, which 
they always press to the fullest extent when they dare, is that they 
are infallible interpreters of truth and guides of action, against 
whom individual judgment and opinion is entitled to no considera- 
tion. This is precisely what Bishop Littlejohn’s thought clings to 
when he deplores that fact, that under the influences of the present 
times, ^ the Christian priesthood instead of being constituted and 
commissioned of God — a veritably Divine ambassadorship from the 
Court of Heaven, sinks into a function that has no higher origin 
than the instinct or necessity which leads all human societies to 
provide for an orderly subdivision of labour.’ The papal doctrine 
of infallibility is the only self-consistent position for those who 
believe in authority, and that this is the most unrestrained form of 
individualism needs no argument. 

If the church would aid in promoting altruism it must teach 
men to learn what is true and to do what is right. In regard to 
the first of these offices, the evident tendency of authority is to 
repress the search after truth. For authority assumes that what 
it declares is true beyond cavil, and that to doubt its declarations 
is not only useless but sinful. In the church this assumption has 
gone so far as to interfere with and oppose even the progress of 
physical science. The mind of every reader will revert to Galileo 
and Bruno as a signal confirmation of the correctness of my asser*^ 
tion ; and their cases are not isolated. In metaphysics and philo- 
sophy, at the present time, the church constantly insists on its 
right to dictate what is true and false. A considerable portion of 
Bishop Littlejohn’s sermons is taken up with setting forth an 
authoritative philosophy and theology. In biology we have only 
to notice the great outcry which has been made against the doctrine 
of evolution on the ground that it is opposed to the biblical account 
of the origin of man. The result of these claims of church autho- 
rity has been to retard incalculably the progress of knowledge and 
thus of civilisation. Not only error had to be combated, but 
intolerance also. The first question that arose with regard to any 
alleged discovery in science was, What are its bearings upon 
theology and religion ? And the youth were instruci;ed that the 
source and end of all learning was religion itself. This is such an 
old story in the world’s histoiy that I need not repeat it. But I 
desire to impress upon all the fact that this obstructiveness to the 
progress of knowledge has not departed from the church at the 
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present date, however much it may have been modified from the 
time when people were imprisoned for promulgating heterodox 
cosmogonies. The attitude of the clergy toward the doctrine of 
evolution is sufScient proof of this. Their determined opposition 
to the secularisation of our schools is another example in point. 
We "must first find out what the church authority says on the 
given subject; then, if permission be given, we may consider the 
truth and error involved, in the light of this concession. 

The fatal difficulty with the establishment of truth by authority 
is its impossibility. A proposition is only true to him who believes 
it. When doctrines are promulgated they are addressed to in- 
dividual minds, and their force and effectiveness depend upon 
that belief. But people cannot be made to believe by commanding 
them to believe. In order that a proposition be true it must 
conform to experience ; he that believes must judge it to be true 
according to his own experience. This, however, is not a voluntary 
matter at all. His beliefs are not as he chooses them to be. If 
they were it would be destructive of the very idea of truth, which 
is of something objective and permanent, quite beyond the control 
of individual choice. Inasmuch as I have elsewhere discussed the 
subject of belief at length, and endeavoured to show its nature 
and the manner in which beliefs are formed,^ I shall not here 
endeavour to prove what I have just said by psychological analysis, 
but will instead enforce my assertion by a quotation from Samuel 
Bailey, who justly observes,^ ^ Threats and torments would be in 
vain employed to compel a geometrician to dissent from a pro- 
position in Euclid, He might be compelled to assert the falsity 
of the proposition, but all the powers in the universe could not 
make him believe what he thus asserted. In the same way no 
hopes nor fears, no menaces, no allurements could at all affect a 
man’s belief in a matter of fact which happened under his own 
observation. The remark is also true of innumerable facts which 
we have received on the testimony of others. That there have 
been such men as Osesar and Cicero, Pope and Newton, and that 
there are at present such cities as Paris and Vienna, it is im- 
possible to believe by any effort of the will. ... It will, perhaps, 
be generally granted that decided belief or decided disbelief, when 
once engendered in the mind, cannot be affected by volition. 
This influence is usually placed in the middle region of suspense 

^ System of Psychology^ chap, xxxvi, * Xnowleclge and Belief.’ 

® Essay on the Formation of Opinions. 
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and doubt, and it is supposed that, when tbe understanding is in 
a state of fluctuation between two opinions, it is in tbe power of 
tbe will to determine tbe decision. Tbe state of doubt, however, 
will be found to be no more subject to tbe will than any other 
state of tbe intellect. All tbe various degrees of belief and dis- 
belief, from the fullest conviction to doubt and from doubt to 
absolute incredulity, correspond to the degree of evidence or to 
the nature of the considerations present to the mind. To be in 
doubt is to want that degree or kind of evidence which produces 
belief ; and while the evidence remains tbe same without addition 
or diminution,' tbe mind must continue in doubt. The under- 
standing, it is clear, cannot believe a proposition on precisely the 
same evidence as that on which it previously doubted it, and yet 
to ascribe to mere volition a change from doubt to conviction is 
asserting that this may take place; it is affirming that a man 
without the slightest reason may, if he please, believe to-day what 
he doubted yesterday. ... To affect his belief you must affect the 
subject of it by producing new arguments or considerations. . . . 
You can alter perceptions only by altering, the thing perceived. 
Every man’s consciousness will tell him that the will can no more 
modify the effect of an argument on the understanding than it 
can change tbe taste of sugar to tbe palate or tbe fragrance of a rose 
to the smell ; and that nothing can weaken its force, as apprehended 
by tbe intellect, but another argument opposed to it.’ ^ 

Though it be conceded that we cannot by a direct effort of 
volition change our beliefs, it is also quite evident that we can 
modify them indirectly through our interests and purposes formed 
upon them. When, therefore, we are asked to believe anything 
upon authority ; having respect for this authority, an interest either 
of fear or hope of benefit is aroused which creates a disposition to 
place the authority above our own convictions of truth. What is 
the ultimate effect of this ? Precisely what Locke says in the 
following passage, from Book Fourth of the ' Essay on the Human 
Understanding,’ ^ quoted also by Bailey. ' As knowledge,’ observes 
the Great Master, ^ is no more arbitrary than perception ; so I 
think assent is no more in our power than knowledge. When 
the agreement of any two ideas appears in our minds, whether 
immediately or by the assistance of reason, I can no more refuse 
to perceive, no more avoid knowing it than I can avoid seeing 
those objects which I turn my eyes to and look on in daylight : 

^ Section 2. 2 ohap, xx. 
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and wEat upon full examination I find the most probable I cannot 
deny my assent to. But though we cannot hinder our knowledge 
where the agreement is once perceived, nor our assent where the 
probability manifestly appears upon due consideration of all the 
measures of it ; yet loe can hinder both knowledge and assent by 
sto^jping out inguiry^ and not emjploying our faculties in the search 
of any truthJ ^ This is the only way we can receive truth upon 
authority exclusively. We must stop our inquiry and turn our 
attention to something else, questioning no more and doubting no 
more. That such an habit is inimical to the progress of knowledge 
is patent. 

But the evil does not stop here. With regard to many things 
and with many persons mental inquiry and examination cannot be 
prevented. Such investigation, and the consequent reasoning upon 
the data obtained, often issue in conclusions opposed to those put 
forth and maintained by authority. An intellectual dishonesty 
inevitably follows. The person who finds himself in this predica- 
ment must smother his convictions, if he supports the authoritative 
directions. He must profess to believe what he does not believe. 
He must try to deceive himself, and must succeed in deceiving 
others, else his reputation suffers. When called upon to defend 
his positions he must continually strive to make the worse appear 
the better reason. That this is the exact situation of many people 
in the church at the present day, with respect to the creeds, cannot 
be doubted. Such a condition is demoralising in the extreme, 
both to the persons who force themselves to this hypocrisy and to 
all upon whom their influence flows. 

It may be objected that much of our knowledge we are obliged 
to take upon authority; that the testimony of others must be 
accepted both in regard to facts and inferences from facts ; that 
we must believe the conclusions of those who have been able to 
give the subject the study we could not, or who are by nature 
better fitted than ourselves to deal with the matter in question. 
This no one can well dispute ; but it must be borne in mind that 
whatever we accept on authority in this way is received because 
of a genuine confidence that, had we the opportunity to verify the 
assertions made, we should find them true. We accept the investi- 
gations of others in place of our own. Moreover, the dictum of 
authority here runs in this wise : ^ We offer this to you as truth 
with the full liberty to verify the conclusion, dispute it, overthrow 


* Italics mine. 
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it if yon can. It is true because we Have tborouglily tested and 
proved it, and we cliallenge anyone to disprove it.’ Now, tbe 
authority which Bishop Littlejohn advocates declares: ‘We an- 
nounce this to you as truth. We are better able than you to 
judge of truth, and after examination we are satisfied and declare 
these conclusions. You must receive them because we have thus 
declared them. Investigation by you for the purpose of testing or 
proving is wholly unnecessary and irrelevant. You must accept 
our authority without question.’ The vast difference between a 
scientific and a religious authority is thus made clear. The one 
favours the ascertainment and the confirmation of truth by stimu- 
lating investigation and encouraging doubt, through which alone 
scientific knowledge can be obtained. The other represses the 
search after truth, and creates the most favourable conditions for 
the perpetuation of error. Men are not infallible even in regard 
to religious doctrine ; changes in creeds have been frequent in 
the church ; old ideas and old interpretations of Scripture have 
repeatedly given place to new. As we have already remarked, 
there is no agreement even in essentials 5 indeed, it is by no means 
settled what essentials are. Errors have admittedly crept into the 
church doctrinal creeds. Authority would have continued them 
to this day. Such being the case, why hold on to a principle 
which has been shown in the church itself to have been an obstacle 
in the way of attaining what the church now cherishes as true, 
and which was powerful in sustaining what the church now 
discards as error ? 

I should be very sorry to believe that there exists any necessity 
for arguing the utility of truth in the work of curing the soul. 
People must have some sort of intellectual foundation for their 
actions, and if that foundation is the insecurity of error, the whole 
character is insecurely established. If the young are to be educated 
to do the truth, they must also know the trutli. If men are to be 
made better, they must, at any rate, know what is the better 
way. I grant that this is not sufficient, but it is a prerequisite, at 
least. Knowledge is the lamp to guide our feet. To walk in 
darkness were small profit. If we walk at all we must have the 
light, and we ought to have, if possible, the clearest and the best 
light. 

Equally prejudicial is the doctrine of authority to the purposes 
of making men do what is right. This follows inevitably from the 
considerations just advanced. In order to do the right, people 
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must know good from evil. If the searcli for truth is repressed, 
the attainment of truth is rendered more uncertain, and the incul- 
cation of error is made both more feasible and more general. 
Hence the influence upon altruistic sentiments at large, so far as 
their growth and development are concerned, is injurious. Instead 
of quickening and vivifying, it blights and kills. 

So far as the altruistic disposition is concerned, authority 
certainly is of no benefit to those in whom the authority is vested. 
It does not enlarge the sympathies to have power. Especially is 
this the case where with the power goes the belief in a degree of 
infallibility. If it is felt by anyone that his position as an oracle 
or as a divinely appointed priest gives to him a just pre-eminence 
exempting his dicta from challenge or opposition, when opposition is 
made or doubt expressed, intolerance at once arises. As before 
remarked, investigation is irrelevant. The one who ventures to 
dispute the claims of the divine representative is fit only to be 
crushed and consigned to hell fire. That intolerance which in the 
history of the church and state has issued in so many religious 
wars would never have been possible were it not for this pernicious 
sentiment of authority over and above intrinsic value as deter- 
mined by utility. It has been the worst enemy that altruism has 
had. It may be* true that those in authority often do the works 
of charity and mercy ; but those acts are done usually as the 
bounty of a sovereign is conferred, because it pleases him for his 
own glory’s sake to have pity on the humble, not because the 
latter are esteemed to have any right to such bounty, unless on 
the feudal theory of protection in return for fealty. And where- 
ever the right of private judgment and action is maintained against 
the authority, altruistic dispositions cease, and antipathy has full 
sway. This is well illustrated in theories of punishment which 
are held by those who sustain the authority-dogma. They say that 
punishment is not for the reformation of the criminal, nor yet for 
the sake of example and deterrent eflfects ; but it is for the vindica- 
tion of the authority of the sovereign. Such a notion leaves out all 
altruistic considerations, and substitutes for them a doctrine which 
would both allow and justify the most heartless and malignant 
cruelty. If the individual refuses to accept the declaration of 
authority as to what is light, then he becomes a rebel, and must 
be punished, not to reform him or to benefit the community by 
way of example, but to vindicate authority. Should the mandates 
of authority be wrong, as has so often happened, there is room for 
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tlie most monstrous injustice, untempered by any mercy. That 
this has actually occurred in the history of religious sects needs 
neither demonstration nor even illustration. The selfishness of 
the priesthood has been just in proportion to the extent to which 
their claims of authority have been allowed to go unchecked. 
Their sense of responsibility to men is weakened or destroyed ; and 
while deluding others, and often themselves — no doubt with the 
belief that they are responsible to God only, and are obeying His 
behests — they give a loose rein to their own evil self-will. 

Egoism begets egoism. The selfish man is not a good practical 
teacher of unselfishness. It is of little use to urge the command, 

^ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ when the one preached to sees 
that the preacher does not himself obey the mandate. Jesus of 
Nazareth undoubtedly taught this, and always kept the truth in 
prominent view as the sum and substance of ethical and religious 
law. A self-denying character in the teacher is of more import- 
ance than his reiteration to others of the precept. So far forth, 
then, as the principle of authority develops in the superior posi- 
tion egoistic dispositions, it also tends to create a counteractive 
egoism among those in an inferior class. 

Moreover, the enforcement of precepts by authority depends 
upon fear. It is not the inward prompting of free desire to do 
the right that follows upon a command, obedience to which is 
required without question because the mandate comes with 
authority. No living, growing disposition toward righteousness 
is generated by force and fear. The latter produce just those 
sentiments and just that character which makes it necessary and 
desirable to ^ cure the soul.’ It is sympathy and not antipathy, 
love and not hate, which impels men to do what they ought. They 
may indeed be compelled to outward compliance and ostensible 
obedience ; but that is not what is sought. The problem of the 
church is to change the inward disposition. The smallest acqnaiiit- 
ance with the operation of human mental faculties reveals the 
impossibility of accomplishing this by any authoritative decrees. 
President Seelye preaches that we love God because He first loved 
us, and without our love inspired by Him there, h no sound and 
healthy character. The impulse to right action thus must be a 
force within, not an extrinsic power movmg from without —the 
still small voice, not the thunders of Sinai. If, then, we declare 
to men that they must obey a precept, not because they in their 
own individuality wish to obey, but because it is commanded that 
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they obey under pains and penalties, we make no more progress 
towards securing altruistic conduct than we do under the state 
system, with precisely the same objections that exist in the case of 
the state against attempting to regulate the positive welfare of the 
citizen. People cannot be compelled by extrinsic authority to 
love their neighbours as themselves, whether that authority be 
state administration of law or the decrees of a priesthood in the 
church. 

The natural counteractive to that undue exaltation and domi- 
nation of the individual which always comes with any system of 
authority is no less applicable to the church than to the family and 
the state, I mean the concession of equal liberty to all individuals. 
The church is not the guardian and protector of rights ; its office 
is not one which admits of the exercise of positive authority except 
through the instrumentality of the state. Its compulsions are 
moral, not legal. Its aim is not to repress evil action by force, but 
by curing the soul in taking away the desire to do wrong. Its 
purpose is educational, and its methods persuasive. With such 
ends the only individualism which can be at all dangerous in the 
constitution of the organisation is just this individualism of 
authority. In learning and in preaching the truth, the best safe- 
guard against error lies in the widest liberty to question, test, and 
dispute. That which is true will survive doubt, and in the mul- 
titude and in the activity of the seekers after truth there is the 
most sure guaranty that the truth will be reached. If the best 
methods of curing the soul have been fully discovered, there is no 
need of any extrinsic support in authority ; and if they have not 
been found out completely, it is of the utmost consequence that 
the search after them should in every way be stimulated. Truth 
is truth because it is truth, not because anybody says it is truth ; 
and if it be truth it will stand any and all tests. 

In the attainment of that which is true and right, therefore, no 
possible danger can arise from complete freedom of individual in- 
vestigation, question, and assertion, provided this freedom is com- 
plete and universal. In the practical work of amelioration, there 
may be needed to a degree the restraints upon individual action 
which all organisation for specific ends necessitates, but there ought 
always to be preserved in the constitution of the society facilities 
for the expression of individual ideas as to the methods employed 
and their effects, and for accomplishing changes in those methods 
when they do not subserve the true ends of the church. The test 
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of success ouglit always to be efficiency in instruction and belpful- 
ness. In order to secure and preserve sucb efficiency, cliurcli 
societies must be subjected to individual criticism, and must submit 
tbemselves to tke ordinary laws of social organisations. If tbey 
are successful in curing men’s souls, so as to develop or increase 
altruism in the community, they will stand ; if not, they must give 
place to something better. They exist for the benefit of individuals, 
and to individuals forming the social organism they must ever be 
held responsible. 

It is not doubtful, to my mind at least, that all the vitality of 
the Christian church for good has depended upon the maintenance 
of this view of its constitution and offices. Jesus of Nazareth in 
sending forth his disciples to preach the word and to spread abroad 
the knowledge of himself and his teachings, laid the foundation for 
the present Christian church societies. These were requisite for 
the establishment, the consolidation, the preservation of gospel 
truths, and for the development and increase of the altruistic life 
in any considerable number of individuals. He did not lay down 
stringent laws in regard to membership in those societies, or im- 
pose conditions of fellowship between the societies. Least of all 
did he demand adhesion to any doctrine. It was evidently intended 
that the constitution of the chui’ches should adapt itself to changing 
circumstances. Such, indeed, has been the actual result. Forms 
of government have varied with varying conditions ; and it is 
noticeable that, as in the state so in the church, democratic pidnciples 
have been gaining ground. Of course it was always demanded of 
novitiates that they support the organisation, labour earnostly in 
its behalf, seek to build it up, and carry out its objects ; but beyond 
this the founder of Christianity did not legislate or decree. What 
he sought was a unity of purpose and will, not of means and method, 
Jesus himself was not dogmatic. By this statement we ai'o to 
understand, not that he laid down no rules, laws, or precepts, but 
that he never brought out a connected body of logical doctrine. If 
he had done so he would have better pleased the scribes and lawyers. 
By omitting to do so he very eifectually undermined thoir power. 
A set of logical tenets is adapted only to those who are in a posi- 
tion to see the premises, and being used to the form of reasoning 
have intellect enough to follow the steps to the conclusion. A col- 
lection of declarations will not impress itself upon tlioso who have 
not had the range of thought and experience, out of which those 
declarations grew. A peasant may take the authority of a church 
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as to doctrines, and confess belief throngli a feeling of fear or, awe, 
when he knows nothing of the import of those doctrines, or of the 
manner in which they are made authoritative. Jesus did not en- 
courage such methods ; He sought to develop the germs of life in 
each one according to the knowledge and habit of thought of that 
individual, and by so doing he made religion a part of a man’s life, 
not an esoteric imposition upon him. The best teachers have 
always observed the advantage of this plan. Sometimes an internal 
development, occurring surely and silently, assimilating to itself, has 
at last become powerful and triumphant in the face of the very 
strongest restraints from without. Christianity has mainly grown 
in this way, and tyrants have often been astonished to find it 
stronger than before, after they have prohibited it, banished its 
adherents or put them to torture, and thought themselves to have 
extirpated the obnoxious growth. This kind of organic develop- 
ment was what Jesus laboured to promote. It may be said, to be 
sure, that he taught with authority and not as the scribes, setting 
himself up as the very foundation of the new religion. This is 
true I but even if we are disposed to regard this as a weakness, 
there is a reason for it in view of the fact that in his time and 
under his circumstances he could not otherwise have made any 
impression. The J ews were looking for a king, and the Messiah 
must needs have assumed authority to have drawn men unto him. 
But, though using authority to assert the dignity of his mission, 
the whole spirit of his teaching was individualistic. If followed 
out along its natural lines of development its tendency was to abate 
authority as the altruistic life grew in individuals. It substituted 
individual self-government for extrinsic compulsions, and aimed to 
secure this substitution as one of its principal ends. Sometimes, 
but rarely, Jesus seemed to rely upon force and fear ; but only for 
an exigency. He sometimes required obedience of his followers 
upon the score of his own authority, but only to secure in them 
the growth through obedience to a more perfect self-control. On 
the whole it seems evident that the radical altruistic disposition 
was what he sought for the individual, and, for the social organism, 
a complete altruistic freedom. Though he called himself a king, 
he was willing to die for sinners. 

No doubt the early Christians, for the sake of self-preservation, 
were obliged to enforce among the members of their organisations 
a degree of uniformity in life and in expressed beliefs that would 
seem to give a colour to the claims with regard to the primitive 
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churcli of those who preach the authority- system. It was a matter 
of physical life and death to the churches that they keep their com- 
pact form, and present an unbroken front to temporal as well as 
spiritual enemies. But they made the mistake of permanently sub- 
ordinating the attainment of the altruistic life in individuals to 
the growth and permanence of an ecclesiastical organisation. How 
did they get on? The latter waxed complicated and powerful, 
while the former was dwarfed, minimised, and well-nigh extirpated. 
Hence arose that horrible domination of ecclesiasticism which the 
papal system brought upon the world, and which carried the pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus about as far as was possible from the 
teachings of their Master. 

The church then became an organisation which, unless reformed 
and purified, must in the interests of social order, justice, and 
peace, have been swept from the face of the earth. It was re- 
formed, however, through individualistic efforts urging and vindi- 
cating the principles of individualism. Religious freedom was the’ 
rallying cry of the movement, and, as exemplified in the German 
Reformation, the sentiments of the reformers toward greater liberty 
were largely concentrated upon the end of maintaining the freedom 
of each believer to interpret for himself the word of God. From 
that time forth the prevailing current of the forces affecting the 
church has been to disintegrate by differentiation. Uniformity has 
appeared of less consequence, and heterogeneity has prevailed. 
The great organisations have been more readily broken in upon, 
and their power and influence have been materially curtailed. 
Independent societies have everywhere sprung up, each claiming 
to be as much representative of the divine purposes as any other. 
I suppose Bishop Littlejohn deplores this ; but to me it seems to 
have been the salvation of all that is good in the church. Its cer- 
tain result has been to lessen the domination of the individual — the 
bishop, the priest, and the deacon — and thereby to remove the 
great obstacle to the pi'ogress of altruism which an organised 
priesthood always presents. The world generally has been im- 
measurably the gainer, though various abstractions have suffered 
and the selfishness of the clergy has been restrained. Individual- 
ism, which means aristocracy in the government, and uniformity 
sought to be gained by the, supremacy of a few and obedience to 
their mandates, has, indeed, nearly been the ruin of the church by 
destroying its efficiency for good, and often making it an instru- 
ment of injustice, persecution, and inhumanity ; but it is the truer 
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and better individualism, wMcli demands freedom for all individuals 
to think, to criticise, and to act untrammelled by any inherent 
sacredness,’ which maintains democracy in the government, and 
which requires altruism of all, high or low, that has preserved the 
church, and will ever save it, if saved it is to be. And I am 
wholly unable to see how a ‘ Christian priesthood ’ is any less ^ con- 
stituted and commissioned of God ’ or any less ^ a veritably divine 
ambassadorship from the Court of Heaven,’ if both its origin and 
its authority are derived from ^ the instinct or necessity which 
leads all human societies to provide for an orderly subdivision of 
labour.’ It seldom seems to occur to ^ Christian philosophers,’ that 
God may conceivably work in and through nature, and that cir- 
cumstances which create a necessity or give life to an instinct may 
be as truly providential and as truly accordant with the divine 
plans and methods as the utterances and declarations of a church 
council. 

The conclusion to which we are forced is that there is even less 
danger in the case of the church to be apprehended from what 
Bishop Littlejohn and his friends mean by ^ Individualism ’ than 
there is in the family and in the state. This individualism is only 
subversive of a far more dangerous and deleterious manifestation of 
individualism, and has, besides, a direct tendency to promote that 
freedom of thought and inquiry needed to secure more light, to 
attain the self-development in liberty which is essential to self- 
control, which is the beginning and the sine qua non for altruistic 
conduct. And, on the other hand, we are quite persuaded of the 
truth and force of the remarks of John Greenleaf Whittier, which 
Bishop Littlejohn quotes in a note, as an instance of the audacity 
of individualistic thought. These are golden words : 

^ EVERYTHINa VALUABLE TO THE SOUL HAS ITS CORRESPONDING 
NEED IN THE SOUL. AUTHORITY AS A GROUND AND ELEMENT OF 
RELIGION MUST WHOLLY DISAPPEAR. ThE TEACHINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 
WILL BE ON THE NEEDS OF MAN, AND THE CLAIMS FOR OhRIST WILL 
BE BASED ON THE PERFECT CHARACTER OF HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS, 
AND NOT ON HIS AUTHORITY.’ ^ 

I sincerely hope that in the discussion which I now bring to a 
close, I have shown patience with bishops and doctors of divinity. 
I have endeavoured to be both respectful and fair. It is not easy 
to argue with people and educate them at the same time. Indeed, 
so far as the bishops and doctors of divinity are concerned, I 

* iV. S, TimeSj October 4, 1880. 
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certainly should not expect to educate them. They deem it suf- 
ficient, in reply to criticism, to iterate and reiterate the doctrines 
and arguments they learned in their youth ; and to attempt to 
teach them anything new would be like attempting to instruct a 
struldbrug of upwards of a century. But, at the same time, we 
cannot avoid a reverence for those living among us, who from the 
progress of the world have been left as anachronisms. Provided 
it does not make us more tender of their opinions, this is com- 
mendable. Certainly, though destructive criticism is necessary, it 
need not obliterate personal respect, and if it be respectful to the 
persons, it is generally and more justly entitled to weight, and is 
productive of better results. Men are not always obtuse when we 
think them to be, even if they are incapable of changing their 
opinions. If we find it necessary to pass strictures upon those 
whose expressions have received great weight and high respect, it 
should be done in the humility of searchers for truth who will 
be bold and unsparing in criticism if occasion require it, but yet 
reverent in spirit toward the men who have spent their lives in 
building up the temples which, having served their purpose, are 
passing into decay. Noble thinkers and workers have given their 
energy to the propagation of ideas and measures which, though 
well in their season, belong to the civilisation of buried centuries. 
The victory of their cherished ideas might, indeed, have been the 
triumph of truth ; but as the tide swept on it sought new chan- 
nels and left them behind, as the changeful river, cutting through 
the yielding sands, leaves the town on its banks an inland city. 
Their glory hence becomes a glory of the past, but not the less a 
real glory, though in the march of progress they are left behind. 
It is not an uncommon spectacle to see in our great cities some 
building, an old landmark, a relic of departed magnificence, after 
it has filled its place for years, and perhaps been a pride and boast, 
at last yield to the hammei’s of the workmen, who, cazing naught 
for the sacred associations, ruthlessly and remorselessly knock one 
brick from another until no vestige of its unity reinaiizs; but 
when from the chaotic mass of ruins there arises the granite ware- 
house or the marble palace, who will not say that rightly the 
dust returned to dust and justly the old gives place to the now V 
So also with the edifices reared by the human zuind. So, too, 
indeed, with huzzian existezzce itself. When fate has wrought 
its will by us, we, too, give way, and our time for departure has 
come. Wise and good mezi so situated we see often, and amoiier 
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bishops and doctors of divinity too, men of silver hair, whose life 
is in the past, who appear to have nothing in common with the 
destructive to-day, bnt upon whom we look as upon messengers 
from a distant land, men whose hopes lie ^ beyond the baths of all 
the western stars ; ’ about whom plays the light which seems to us 
the mellow radiance of the setting sun, to them the auroral flash of 
a brighter dawn. They have done their work. It is for us, indeed, 
to criticise that work, but we are also privileged to honour the 
workers. By-and-bye, perhaps, others will do the same for the 
newer achievements of to-day. Little comfort there may be in 
thus seeing the fondest idols of our creation broken in pieces. 
Yet though human means all the time be failing, and man’s work 
all the time crumbling into ruin, ^ out of motion, and change, and 
admixture ’ all things spring in never-ceasing and still advancing 
evolution- The flower fades, the fruit ripens, the seed falls to the 
ground, but from it springs a fairer flower and a richer fruit. 

If ye lay bound upon the wheel of change, 

And no way were of breaking from the chain, 

The heart of boundless being is a curse, 

The soul of things fell Pain. 

Ye are not bound 1 The soul of things is sweet, 

The heart of being is celestial rest ; 

Stronger than woe is will ; that which was G-ood, 

Doth pass to Better — Best. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TEE CO-OFEEATIVE ILEA, 

That men will organise for common ends is an inevitalile con- 
sequence of the social appetite. The family and the state are 
pre-eminently fundamental and necessary forms, in which this pro- 
pensity manifests itself. The discussions of the preceding part 
are suiScient to show this. But that, nevertheless, these institu- 
tions are only means to ends, and that they must be judged by 
their efficiency in subserving their legitimate ends, we have 
endeavoured to make appear. The most formidable difidculty in 
the way of reaching this efficiency we found to lie in the tendency 
to elevate the means to the importance and dignity of ends in 
themselves, in fact to forget the central principle of all organic 
life that each part must always be the means and end of all the 
rest ; and if this balance is not preserved, the organism perishes. 

Since the sphere of the family is very circumscribed, and since 
the action of the state — if limited to attaining and preserving 
security for individuals — is also restricted, it is not surprising 
that the organising tendency in human nature should be still 
further developed in many ways, because the increased power arising 
from combination is patent and must always be impressing itself 
upon popular thought. The church exhibits on© direction in 
which this development has appeared with great effect ; and there 
are still others, which it will now be our task to consider. 

The co-operative idea may seek to realise its purposes through 
the state administration or outside of it. If the former, to get 
control of the government is the first step to be taken ; if the 
latter, obtaining the protection of government is all that is desired, 
the work being pursued through the channels of non-political life. 
Thus in all varieties of industrial, political, philanthropic*, and 
educational effort we have attempts made to accumulate power for 
ends deemed desirable, by combination and co-operation. 

Now there can be no doubt of the greater efficiency of organised 

p 
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co-operative over desultory and unorganised attempts to accom- 
plisli any purpose. Nor is there room to doubt, either, the utility 
of co-operation for ends that are good, so long as it tends to 
achieve those ends and has no overbalancing evil consequences. 
In the condition of things, for instance, in which authority estab- 
lishes itself against progress, co-operation to resist is highly praise- 
worthy and advantageous. It is very far from my present purpose 
to condemn the principle of combination in its essential character 
or to inveigh against its proper applications. But almost every 
idea that has been an inspiration of progress has been perverted 
to unworthy uses through the blind zeal of those whom it possesses ; 
and when any principle is put forward as a panacea for social 
evils, it is of the greatest importance to note its tendencies, to 
determine where it will lead to excess, and to regulate its power 
according to strict interpretations of its usefulness. The idea of 
co-operation furnishes no exception to the general rule in this 
respect. 

It will be recollected that in Chapter X. we found and enun- 
ciated two general precepts, which we deemed the most important 
to govern us in the determination of conduct to aid in the elimina- 
tion of evil. The first of these was to aim at the minimum of 
extrinsic restraint and the maximum of liberty for the individual ; 
the second was to aim at the most complete and universal develop- 
ment of the altruistic character. Let us examine the co-operative 
idea in the light of these precepts. 

The fundamental notion in co-operation is nothing more than 
combination of powers for mutual advantage. It is the social idea 
in the sense of society being an organic unity. Its distinctive 
feature, however, is the accomplishment of results by union, by 
and through the corporation, so to speak, rather than througlx 
individuals. But its ends are those of the general or common 
good, as it may be conceived. We may assume, therefore, that 
the co-operative idea in its purity does not propose for its objects 
of achievement anything different from the ends of general hap- 
piness and abatement of evil which have been herein set forth as 
fixing the moral law. If, then, the means relied upon are not 
the best calculated to promote this end, or if they should work 
results opposed to it, they must he condemned, or at least quali- 
fied, even according to their own foundation principles. 

Observing the evil that undeniably arises in human affairs from 
the struggling of individuals against each other in competition, 
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wherein every man is for himself and not for any other, many 
people have thought that if organisations could he formed wherein 
each person should he subordinated to the corporate control, the 
beneficial ends of each person could be wrought out far more 
perfectly and with less likelihood of detriment through the cor- 
porate body. Each person should be equal to every other before 
the law, and the corporate authority should be exercised to secure 
this equality in everything needed. Inequalities of social con- 
dition, arising in regard to property or political or industrial 
power, would hence be done away with. In its application to the 
governmental administration, this doctrine is expressed in the 
demand that the state shall act positively instead of negatively to 
secure the welfare of its individuals. And, lest individual domina- 
tion should assert itself, all property rights should be vested in the 
state, which gives not ownership, but only liberty of use, to 
individuals. 

Without particularising further just at present, it must appear 
that this doctrine does not accord with the precepts above referred 
to ; at least with the first one. The minimum of extrinsic restraint 
certainly is not aimed at ; on the contrary, extrinsic control is 
everywhere sought to be increased and extended. The second 
precept is not excluded. It may be urged that the co-operative 
idea tends toward securing the universal altruistic disposition, or 
it may, perhaps, be said that if a perfect control over individuals 
is attained, the want of power to effect will make the disposition 
of secondary consequence. These possible claims we sTiaP be 
obliged to consider. I do not think it will be urged that the 
altruistic disposition is undesirable, unless, perhaps, when it is 
exhibited in such form as to weaken the power of firm, determined, 
and, perhaps, unsympathetic action and individual exertion for 
beneficial ends. 

To begin with, let us see, in general, what can be accomplished 
and what cannot be accomplished by co-operation, upon a reason- 
able view of human capacities and tendencies. It must not be 
forgotten, though apt to be, that co-operation is co-operation of 
individuals. Whatever is done must be done through the wills 
and the acts of individuals. Hence the results to be attained are 
wholly conditioned upon the constitution of the men and women 
that we have to deal with. The society, therefore, in co-operation 
is only an abstract entity. It is an aggi-egation of individuals. 
When we say that power resides in the society, that the society 
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is to accomplish this, that, or the other, we mean that some 
individuals in the society are to do what the others command, 
urge, or acquiesce in, and perhaps are ready to assist in, if need 
he. This was suflSciently illustrated in the discussions of the 
preceding part. It is hence of the utmost importance in co- 
operation that a unanimity of will he secured within the society. 
Some degree of this unanimity is the requisite to any co-operation 
at all. And so far forth as there is within the organisation a lack 
of concentration of disposition its effectiveness is impaired. Much 
more will its power he curtailed if there he force within acting in 
positive opposition to the ends of co-operation. 

Again, there must he something of intellectual agreement. 
The hest harmony of disposition in the world would be of no 
practical use, if everybody had a plan of his own for carrying out 
the common purposes, and no one could be persuaded that any 
other method than his was of advantage. The unanimity of dis- 
position would itself be lost under such circumstances, and the 
society would fall to pieces. And so far forth as there is hetero- 
genity of opinion, it undoubtedly tends to lessen the disposition 
to co-operate and diminishes the force to he employed, although 
by concessions disruption may be averted. Tliese two, then — 
harmony of volition and intellectual agreement — are necessary 
elements of successful co-operation. If there he in the society 
homogeneity of will and of opinion, the co-operation is substan- 
tially efldcient and can accomplish its purposes,' except as thwarted 
by a vis major of outside resistance. 

Unfortunately for this perfection the conditioned suppositions 
will inevitably be more largely contrary to than in accordance with 
fact. Individuals do not agree. Diversities of mental capacity, 
education, environment, all combine to produce great diversities 
in judgment, opinion, and belief. And the more action of a 
practical nature is involved the less is the unanimity. People 
may agree very readily upon the general proposition that the 
welfare of the whole society is paramount, but when it comes to 
getting particular questions of casuistry under this principle they 
are apt to be hopelessly at variance. 

Equally true is it that there is always more or less heterogeneity 
of will. I have just remarked that this unavoidably arises from 
differences of opinion. But the co-operative society has much 
more than this to contend against. It has to encounter the 
egoistic disposition. This may be openly manifested or covertly 
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maintained. The selfishness of men is all the time prompting 
them to utilise the society for their own benefit in disregard of the 
rights of others. Men not doing the right will no longer know 
or teach the right, and the power of the centrifugal forces will 
increase against the centipetaL 

These disadvantages inherent in co-operation are greater in 
the ratio that the members of the society are larger and its sphere 
of action more extended. The more individuals there are, the 
more independent centres of action there will be, and the greater 
the likelihood of both discordant opinions and wills. And the 
more general and far-reaching the aims, the worse it is for 
cohesion, since there is greater opportunity for doubt as to the 
utility of means, and with this more room for selfishness to covertly 
insinuate itself in forming sentiments to determine action — in 
making the worse appear the better reason. The natural tendency 
of the homogeneous to lapse into heterogeneity all the time works 
against the organic unity. 

Now in every organisation these influences make themselves 
speedily felt, and those who are chiefly interested in the society 
have impressed upon them the necessity of doing something to 
counteract these tendencies. Very often, indeed, the society is 
organised with a view to their counteraction. If they are not met, 
the society will come to ruin. 

The only way in which they can be defeated is by an enforced 
unanimity and uniformity. This means the concentration of power 
in the hands of a few, the repression of opposition, and perhaps of 
dissent. It involves the restriction of the spontaneity and liberty 
of the many, and places their interests for both determination and 
promotion in the control of a small number of persons. We are 
thus brought around to the question of individualism and authority, 
which we discussed in the last part, and have the same problems 
and perplexities before us ; for to carry out the co-operative idea, 
where there is no real consentience and concurrence of volition, the 
power of authority must he brought to hear. 

It is thus evident that any (.*o-operative organisation must be 
a microcosm of the general social life, and subject to the same 
conditions. It has the same disadvantages, the same sonrces of 
weakness, the same inherent difficulties in the way of accomplishing 
its ends ; and all this simply and plainly because its elements, its 
material, are the same individual components that make up all 
human society. For the purposes of this discussion, it may be 
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assumed that all developments of the co-operative idea occur in 
the midst of an existing social order. We need not suppose a 
state of barbarism or anarchy for present considerations. Having 
given a social order, co-operation is justified only in the view of 
bettering that order, and to this end its efibrts are directed. 

I have remarked that one phase of the co-operative idea presents 
as its immediate aim the securing the powers of the state for the 
purpose of gathering into state control the sources of happiness, 
manufacturing it and distributing to each man his equal portion. 
Less than this comprehensive scheme are many forms of political 
co-operation for specific ends. The ordinary political party exhibits 
one, where many unite upon a common platform for the sake of 
securing reforms in government, more or less radical. In industrial 
life there are combinations of capital against labour, and of labour 
against capital, associations for mutual protection and for aggressive 
action in great variety. Nor are examples of co-operation for 
philanthropic and educational purposes wanting. Besides the 
church, there are institutions of all sorts for benevolent work. The 
school is itself a co-operative organisation, as are still more mani- 
festly the innumerable educational associations. In all these 
co-operative societies from the highest to the lowest, from the most 
comprehensive to the least inclusive, the difficulties in the way of 
efficiency which I have suggested are to some degree felt. And 
where these are overcome in the ways also mentioned, we have the 
evil of individual domination, which is just one of the things which 
co-operation starts out to prevent. And this brings on another 
very serious trouble. To promote efficiency and to maintain the 
integrity of the organisation, loyalty to the powers that be is a siyia 
qua non. Thus the sentiment comes to be created that the society 
itself is superior to that for which it is an end. It begins to have 
that ‘ inherent sacredness ’ of which we spoke in the former 
chapters. The belief is encouraged that only through the particular 
society can the ends of the society be wrought. The maintenance of 
the society, and often of the status quo in the society, is deemed to 
be of transcendent importance. We have hence in the domination 
of the few and the repression of the many, both with respect to 
criticism and action, together with the commands of authority to 
fall down and worship, a strong barrier raised in the way of all 
progressive development. Now, if by any chance the few in power 
should be themselves either inefficient, mistaken in their ideas, or 
corrupt, the society becomes a power for evil, great in proportion 
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to its accumulated strength. The same set of circumstances may 
make it as valueless also for its own ends as if it lacked cohe- 
siveness. It is liable to be diverted from its original purposes and 
to become a machine for the injury rather than for the benefit of 
mankind, however beneficent its foundation objects may have 
been. 

From these considerations it must be evident that the co- 
operative idea does not furnish a universal or a perfect cure for the 
woes of human social life, because it only proposes to relieve society 
by creating societies which themselves are infected with all the 
diseases which they propose to heal and prevent. And the wider 
the proposed scope of the co-operative effort, the truer is this 
remark. So that if we formed a co-operative union for the purpose 
of overturning the present order, and providing a better government, 
and succeeded in getting enough people into it to prevail, in the 
substitution we should have only a new order, subject to all the 
imperfections of the former, so far as essential constitution is 
concerned, and whose superiority or inferiority to that displaced 
would depend, not upon any enforced co-operation, but upon the 
good or evil dispositions of the individuals composing the organic 
whole. This last factor we never can get rid of by co-operation, 
unless perhaps by exceptionally intelligent co-operation to make 
people better; and it is the prime factor in all super-organic 
life. 

That mere co-operation cannot produce the altruistic character 
is clear from the fact that altruism is itself necessary to the success 
of the co-operative idea. Without the altruistic disposition there 
is no coherence, or, if there be, it is a coherence which defeats its 
own ends. This is necessary to organic growth, wherein each part 
is at once means and end of all the rest. With this, co-operation 
takes place spontaneously and inevitably ; without it real cot 
operation is impossible, and the seeming co-operation is egoistic 
domination and egoistic subserviency. To be sure, united effort 
and subordination to a given end may have a reflective effect in 
promoting altruism, but only when the effort has its source in 
altruism. At best it is an indirect means, save, as already said, 
where the direct purpose of the co-operation is to develop or practise 
altruism as in philanthropy and education. 

Our general observations have gone far enough to indicate that, 
valuable as may be co-operative organisation for specific purposes 
and at particular times, the co-operative idea alone, howsoever far 
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it may be carried out, will not work the elimination of evil ; and 
that in some of its assumptions and tendencies it is likely to prove 
a decided obstacle in the way of securing the maximum of happiness 
for all mankind. I will now invite the reader to an examination 
of some of the more particular forms in which this idea is pre- 
valent. 
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SOCIAZISM. 

The co-operative idea finds its most complete development in wlaat 
is nsnally termed Socialism, whose principles tend to a greater 
extension of the state authority than is involved in that theory 
which makes the sole office of the state to maintain security. The 
socialists declare that this latter theory results not in securing 
freedom for the individual hut only equality of right to freedom. 

‘ If all men were equal in fact, this might answer well enough, hut, 
since they are not, the result is simply to place the weak at the 
mercy of the powerful’ The socialists further claim ‘ that the 
protection of an equality of right to freedom is an insufficient aim 
for the state in a morally-ordered community. It ought to be sup- 
plemented hy the securing of solidarity of interests and community 
and 'reciprocity of development. History all along is an incessant 
struggle with nature, a victory over misery, ignorance, poverty, 
powerlessness — i.e. over unfreedom, thraldom, restrictions of all 
kinds. The perpetual conquest over these restrictions is the de- 
velopment of freedom, is the growth of culture. Now this is never 
effected by each man for himself. It is the function of the state to 
do it. The state is the union of individuals into a moral whole, 
which multiplies a millionfold the aggregate of the powers of each. 
The end and function of the state is not merely to guard freedom, 
but to develop it ; to put the individuals who compose it in a position 
to attain and maintain such objects, such levels of existence, such 
stages of culture, power, and freedom as they would have been 
incapable of reaching by their own individual efforts alone. The 
state is the great agency for guiding and training the human race 
to positive and progressive development ; in other words, for bring- 
ing human destiny (i.e. the culture of which man as man is sus- 
ceptible) to real shape and form in actual existence. Not freedom 
but development is now the keynote. The state must take a posi- 
tive part, proportioned to its immense capacity, in the great work 
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wLicli . . . constitutes history, and must forward man’s progressive 
conquest over misery, ignorance, poverty, and restrictions of every 
sort. This is the purpose, the essence, the moral nature of the 
state, which she can never entirely abrogate without ceasing to be, 
and which she has indeed always been obliged by the very force of 
things more or less to fulfil, often without her conscious consent, 
and sometimes in spite of the opposition of her leaders. In a word, 
the state must, by the union of all, help each to his full develop- 
ment.’ 

This exposition of the general socialistic doctrines of Ferdinand 
Lassalle, by John Eae, M.A.,^ indicates the central idea of the pre- 
vailing socialistic movements. As to the imperfections of 2-)resent 
systems, as to the inequalities, the injustice of which socialism 
complains, the sufferings of the lower classes, the recklessness and 
positive selfishness of the upper, a great deal may be conceded. 
But the question arises whether these imperfections and inequali- 
ties are the fault of the governmental system and not of human 
nature itself, and whether the proposed new order would work any 
improvement. The essential character of this new order we see 
to be an enlargement of the sphere of activity of the state, and this 
doctrine, though not common to all who style themselves or are 
styled socialists, is yet the characteristic feature of the leading 
developments of socialism at the present time. 

The considerations adduced in the last chapter apply them- 
selves with much force in opposition to this extreme view. Their 
conclusiveness will still further appear when we inquire in what 
manner this assumed beneficial power of the state must be main- 
tained and exercised. The problem naturally is susceptible of 
division into two parts : first, how can the requisite power be ac- 
cumulated and so maintained ? secondly, under what regulations 
shall it be exercised ? An examination of these two questions will 
expose the fallacy of socialism. 

The power of a state lies primarily in its men — that is, in the 
individual human beings belonging to it. It lies secondarily in 
its ability through its individuals to command and control those 
things which men desire for their own individual ends. In order 
to utilise its naen, it must have control over them, it must be able 
to employ them as so much force under government and direction. 
This can only be accomplished by means of other men. Thus a 
governing class must be separated out from the governed, to whom 
^ Contemimrary Socialism^ 1884. 
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the carrying out of the ends of the state must be entrusted. The 
more these ends are multiplied, the more need is there of hands to 
execute the will of the state. The governing class is hence en- 
larged as the work for government to do is increased. And in 
order to effectiveness there must be unity, which unity again can 
only be secured by the subordination of some of the governing 
class to others. The central power must be strengthened in every 
way., Consolidation and centralisation must go on even in the 
governing body. The result is hence inevitable that power only 
can be accumulated and maintained by a hierarchy of which the 
heads shall be enabled to wield the whole force of the state for the 
state’s purposes. It would certainly be utopian to suppose that 
this could be achieved without a strong military organisation, nor 
does it seem to be expected by at any rate some of the socialists 
themselves, though they are not very consistent on this point. 
They however insist upon centralisation. Karl Marx and his fol- 
lowers ^ insisted that the social regime of collective property and 
systematic co-operative production could not possibly be intro- 
duced, maintained, or regulated, except by means of an omnipotent 
and ceipitralised political authority — call it the state, call it the 
collectivity, call it what you like — which should have the final dis- 
posal of everything,’ ^ An omnipotent centralised political autho- 
rity, which can be sustained only by a large class of both civil 
and military officials, is, then, the first outcome of the socialistic 
theory. 

In order to control the material resources which are of value for 
human happiness, one of the first things proposed by the Socialists 
is the expropriation of landed property. No private ownership of 
land is to be allowed, but all the land is to belong to the state, and 
its use allotted to individuals upon just terms. It is undoubtedly 
true that the ownership of land in any event means something dif- 
ferent from the ownership of movables. All that the former can 
mean is the exclusive right to use, this including the right to 
prevent others from using. No one can consume land except in a 
metaphorical sense. He can strip it of its products, he can im- 
poverish the soil, but entirely destroy it he cannot. He does not 
produce it, he cannot consume it ; he can only utilise it for his own 
advantage. Land has been acquired by individuals in various 
ways — by original unresisted occupation, by conquest, by pur- 
chase, by gift ; but in whatever way gained, individual ownership 

' Oj), cit. chap. iii. 
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from the nature of the case can be only a recognised right to use 
and to exclude others from using. Now state ownership of land 
can only be a limitation of the individual right to use by other 
individuals. The state cannot produce or consume any naore than 
the individual can ; and the state cannot own except in the sense 
of controlling use. This limitation of individual right may be one 
of length of tenure, of alienation, of disposition by testament, or a 
limitation by imposing conditions of taxation, of improvement of 
the ground, of production, and the like. With the principles which 
justify taxation of lands for the support of government we are fami- 
liar ; but though this will occur under any system, the more com- 
plicated the governmental machinery the greater expense will its 
support entail, which is of itself a misfortune unless counter- 
balanced by resultant benefits. Of course the effects of so-called 
state ownership will vary according to the conditions of the limita- 
tion proposed, but any plan looking to such ownership will, if 
carried into effect, render more uncertain the individuaFs tenure 
than it is at present under the prevailing system. Whatever 
incentive to improvement and to production lies in security of 
tenure, this will at any rate be diminished by greater liability of 
state interference and consequent deprivation. And if the pos- 
sessor be ousted, state ownership will only put some other indi- 
viduals in occupation under like conditions, with the effects to be 
repeated. In that form of socialism which proposes to abolish also 
individual occupation and cultivate the land by industrial associa- 
tions, security of holding a place is still further attenuated and 
the individual is still less able to calculate upon any permanent 
benefits to follow his exertions. He is almost wholly at the mercy 
of others. Thus, under individual ownership, the state secures a 
relative permanency and exclusiness of tenure to the individual 
who lawfully acquires, placing alienation within his control (sub- 
ject to taxation). Under this proposed state-ownership the state 
allows a relative transiency and uncertainty of tenure to the 
individual occupying, with perhaps little or no exclusiveness, and 
places alienation or termination of occupancy within the control of 
other individuals. In the latter case still individuals own the land 
in the same sense as in the former, the difference being one of the 
exclusiveness, permanency, certainty, and individual control of the 
ownership. And in the case of individual ownership sO-called, the 
state owns the land in the same sense as under the proposed state- 
ownership, the difference being in the degree of control over indi- 
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vidual use that it exercises. In other words, the whole question of 
land-ownership is one of use hy individuals as against each other. 

Under the ideal of the socialistic regime^ it is also proposed 
that the state shall accumulate power by industrial production, and 
by acquiring and controlling exclusively the means of transporta- 
tion and inter-communication. This can only be done by taxation 
of some kind. Individuals are required to put the products of their 
labour into the control of the governing class for distribution and 
application. They are divested of direct power to apply the results 
of their toil. Without following out into their minutice the details 
of the socialistic plan, it is evident that state power under such a 
system is maintained and sustained by a despotic use of men and 
by the gathering of material resources into the hands of a govern- 
ing class. On the whole, therefore, the socialistic idea when car- 
ried out must work a very considerable abridgment of individual 
freedom. 

But this is not what the socialists claim. They find fault 
because there is not enough liberty under the present system, and 
laud their own because, they say, it will secure more. ^ The end 
and function of the state,’ urged Lassalle, ‘ is not merely to guard 
freedom, but to develop it ; to put the individuals who compose it 
in a position to attain and maintain such objects, such levels of 
existence, such stages of culture, power, and freedom as they would 
have been incapable of reaching by their own individual efforts. . . . 
In a word, the state must by the union of all help each to his full 
development.’ ^ Marx claims that ^ class rule and class labour 
must be swept away . . . and a new reign must be inaugurated 
which would be politically democratic and socially communistic, 
and in which the free development of each should be the condition 
for the free development of all.’ ^ Now the development of indi- 
viduals presupposes a force within to develop. Men do not develop 
by outside accretions as a sand bar at the mouth of a river grows. 
They develop by the expansion of the organic forces within them. 
The first condition, then, of development is freedom or removal of 
preventing restraints from the environment. Plants do not come 
to completeness when they are choked up with other plants, but 
when they are relieved from surrounding interferences. All that is 
needed is room for their own forces to work the expansion, soil 
and climate being supposed constant. Of the same nature is 
human growth, and this seems to be conceded in the expressed aim 
* 0:p. oit. 2 jm. 
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of the socialists to promote tlie fullest development. When they 
declare that the state will do for each what the individual himself 
cannot do, they would doubtless say that the state shall merely 
supply favouring conditions for awakening and drawing forth to its 
fullest extent the individual spontaneity, not crush out that spon- 
taneity. That this latter is under present conditions so thoroughly 
crushed forms the staple of their bitter complaints. So we must 
assume that this very conspicuous abridgment of individual free- 
dom, which is necessary in order to make the state ‘ omnipotent ’ 
in its centralised authority, is only temporary or formal, and to be 
compensated in the exercise of the powers acquired by results 
which shall really increase freedom and promote individual deve- 
lopment. 

It is not contemplated that individuals shall be relieved from 
labour. On the contrary, it was one of the propositions of Marx 
that there should be compulsory obligation of labour upon all 
equally. Consequently the benefits must accrue in what men get for 
their work — more comforts, greater security for necessaries and per- 
haps more leisure, through a more equal distribution of labour. The 
state will see to it that the labourer want for nothing, whereas at 
present he often suffers for lack of daily bread, and with his utmost 
efforts can get but little more than what is absolutely essential to 
keep him alive. Yet if the state is bound to supply his wants, 
and if the products of his labour are beyond his control, he has no 
incentive to work. He will only do what he is compelled to do, 
and his mental activity will be devoted to calculating how little 
work he can do and how much he can get from the state. Hence 
instead of co-operation we should still have competition. The 
state, therefore, in addition to its primary tasks will inevitably have 
the additional burden of compelling people to do their duty. 

When we begin to consider how the state shall use its powers 
all the perplexity comes upon us which we discerned in the last 
chapter respecting action by the society which shall both be effi- 
cient and faithful to the ends of the organism. The state must 
both allot duties and distribute the products of labour j that is, the 
governors of the state must do so ; that is, some individuals must 
do so. Some persons must be a law to others. Some must com- 
mand and others must obey. The more the state has to do, the 
larger the governing class ; and the larger this class, the more 
danger both of venality, uncertainty, and ineffectiveness generally. 
In order to determine what are the best methods there must be 
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discussion and consideration, allowing both the formation and the 
expression of opinions. But all this is at the expense of unani- 
mity and hence of executive efficiency. On the other hand, if 
discussion and the formation of opinions be discouraged, the govern- 
ment becomes autocratic, bureaucratic, and oligarchical. To say 
that this latter form can be sustained by the voluntary submission 
of its subjects and unsupported by military authority is so prepos- 
terous a claim that it requires no word of refutation. And yet 
very often socialists hold up as a virtue of their system that it will 
do away with military despotisms. Yet, again, they are for ever 
calling for an omnipotent centralised authority. They cannot have 
the one without the other, deceive themselves as they may under 
plausible generalities of expression. 

In dealing with the use of land the governing authority would 
be obliged to make some allotment for the purposes of production. 
Unless production should continue, there would soon be nothing 
to distribute and everybody would perish ; but, as we remarked, 
the state would go into the business of promoting production with 
the strongest stimulus to productive labour removed from the 
minds of its labourers. If the state cultivated all the lands by 
means of industrial armies,’ we should witness the effect of 
gangs of hired labourers, who were certain of getting their wages 
whether they did more than the most perfunctory work or not. 
Everything would tend to a minimum of both skill and labour. If 
the state allotted land to individuals without power to alienate or 
with uncertainty of tenure, a like result would ensue. The indi- 
vidual would be without that inward incentive to production which 
creates a disposition to productive activity. Enterprise would be 
extinguished or never born, and all vital interest in the cultivation 
and improvement of land would cease. Every person would be 
expecting that another would reap the benefit of his sowing. He 
could make no provision for his own future or that of his family. 
Ilis plans in any event, so far as local habitation is concerned, 
could only extend to the limits of his tenure, and even within 
those limits he would be without that sense of independence and 
strength, which security in the permanent occupation of land 
always gives. Again, how could the state determine to whom to 
allot the good lands and to whom the poor ? How could it say 
what should be the limit of each man’s capacity for labour, and 
how much any default of productiveness was due to the soil? 
Would it take away a man’s tenure if he did not produce a good 
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crop, or would it only fine or flog him ? How much allowance 
would it make for sickness or weakness ? On what principle would 
it allot the meadow to Tom, the hill pasture to Dick, and the 
forest to Harry ? How could it be just in such matters, and how 
would it if it only could ? 

The same trouble would be inevitable throughout the whole 
circuit of productive industries undertaken by the state. No body 
of men in ofi&cial position is ever competent to say what work 
individuals are best fitted for. No more is it possible that they 
should satisfy everybody in the division of labour. Discontent 
would everywhere prevail ; self-development would be impossible ; 
energetic application could only be secured by the overseer and the 
lash ; that efficiency which comes from love of one’s task and from 
adaptation growing out of that love would be more rare and uncer- 
tain ; in fine, a hopeless mediocrity would characterise all the results 
of this centralised co-operative production. 

Now when we ask how the state will succeed as a distributor, the 
absurdity of this whole scheme is still more apparent. In the first 
place, the governing class must be supported in contentment or the 
central authority falls in pieces. Their wants must receive an especial 
consideration. Then there must be a division of the rest of the 
products according to need. In theory everybody is to have all he 
wants. Beautiful and blessed as is this anticipation, it sometimes 
happens that there is not enough to go around, especially since 
individuals will claim to be the judges of their own wants. One 
man might not be satisfied unless he had the whole. To be sure 
he could not have the whole, but if he desired it and was refused, 
it would spoil the theory. If a person desires more than he ought 
to, he is not going to be made happy by a denial, however unrea- 
sonable his claims may be. People would not agree among them- 
selves as to what each ought to have. Hence instead of general 
happiness, there would be throughout the state irritation, jealousy, 
spite, wrath, which would be very far from the postulated beati- 
tude, and which would be highly mimical to social order and pro- 
gressive development. 

It may be said that, though these may be the tendencies of 
Socialism when the latter is superficially apprehended, they are 
yet only the uncorrected tendencies, and that Socialism itself will 
work the correction. If this be so, we are led to inquire how ? 
Karl Marx spoke of his social utopia as a democracy. It may be, 
then, that the governing class which we have seen to be necessary 
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is to be selected by popular vote under short tenures of office, so 
that unfaithful or inefficient officers may quickly be replaced by 
others better qualified. Then we shall see all the evils of popular 
elections enormously intensified. Since with the government rests 
the pontrol of all the material resources and all the inhabitants of 
tbe state, the allotment of labour, and the distribution of products, 
positions in the official service will be all there is worth aiming at. 
Hence there will be a tremendous competition for those places. 
The competitive strife will be transferred from the industrial to 
the political arena, and the scramble will be the more violent and 
embittered because all the avenues of industrial success are closed. 
The effect of all this cannot but be injurious both to the moral 
character and the efficiency of the administration. Those who are 
in office will be anxious to favour those they think will be inclined 
to keep them in place. The officials will become trimmers, 
and their energy will be paralysed. They will be more likely to 
become venal. Bribery of all sorts and trades for corrupt ends 
will be greatly increased. On the part of those out of office there 
will be constant war upon these within to get them out, and upon 
each other to prevent each other from getting in beforehand. 
Everywhere there will be such a clash of conflicting interests 
as to utterly preclude that unanimity of will and of iiitellectnal 
appreciation which we have seen to be so essential to the co- 
operative idea. 

The only alternative of this is a despotism, and to this latter 
socialism inevitably tends, as it grows more practical and less 
visionmy. It may' be admitted that a vast autocratic, bureaucratic 
power tnay be created, and exist, which shall be very efficient in its 
action in controlling everything by the power of the state. One 
such power at least is now in existence in Europe, to say nothing 
of more I'emote quarters of the globe or of nations of past history. 
Why arc not the socialists satisfied with this ? Why does it not 
exactly fulfil their ideal ? AvS an actual fact we find them holding 
this power in the' most utter detestation. Perhaps it is because 
they think the autocracy and bureaucracy does not do its work for 
the best interests of the people. But how, with such a system, can 
they bo guaranteed against such a condition as they are al the 
while declaiming against ? What socialist is the one truly quali- 
fied to be Czar, and wliat others to be chiefs of bureaus and com- 
manders of the centralised army ? When the socialists will 
themselves agree upon their hierarchy it will be time enough for 

Q 
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tlie rest of us to look up tlie record and pass our judgnieiit upon 
qualifications. 

At this late day in the world’s history, it does not seem neces- 
sary, except in an elementary work for schools, to rehearse the 
objections against absolutism. The experience of many nations 
and of many centuries counts for something, and the world once 
emancipated is not likely to return to Oaesarism, nor to believe 
that an improvement has been effected when one form of abso- 
lutism has superseded another. Of the two, the old tyrant is 
preferable to the new ; for under the old some order, bad as it may 
be, has already been settled, and men have learned to adapt them- 
selves to it ; whereas under the new all is as yet uncertain and 
undetermined. In this view, it is not essential in the case of 
socialism to do more than clearly reveal its nature, tlie character 
of its structure, and its inevitable issues. Its power lies in its 
exhibition of present evils and wrongs, not in the system which it 
has formulated. It may succeed in creating revolutions, but it 
will never succeed in establishing a stable order in place of the 
government overthrown. It is first anarchic, then despotic, in its 
tendencies. It is utterly subversive even of its own proposed ulti- 
mate ends. It is either as utopian as some of the earlier forms of 
socialism, like St.-Simonism, in which case it is impracticable ; or 
its result would be the most intolerable tyranny the world has ever 
seen, utterly fatal to all progress and development, and wholly 
destructive of the common happiness. 

When all men have become perfect in both knowledge and 
goodness, then perhaps the socialistic scheme may be intrinsically 
available. But when that time comes wo shall have no need for 
any goverimient whatever. LTiidor present conditions, after con- 
sidering \vhat the socialist's propose, wo shall see no reason to 
qualify the two precepts which we believed to best exjnwss the 
general course of action necessary to be pursued in seeking the 
elimination of evil. 
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Tim POLITICAL PARTY. 

In all democracies, and under those constitutions where changes in 
the governing body itself or in the policy of the government are 
effected through suffrage, organisation for the support of measures 
and men, as well as in opposition to both, has always been con- 
spicuous in the political life. The value of particular organisations 
is never to be judged wholly by the ends they propose to them- 
selves, for account must always be taken of the personal factors 
making up the means the society has for accomplishing its ends. 
This is almost always lost to the sight of those who are enthusiastic 
over co-operation as a method of achieving results. However ad- 
mirable the platform of a party may be, its success and supremacy 
may bo wholly vicious, and fraught with danger to the common 
weal, unless its controlling sentiments are those which the moral 
law approves. This means that the controlling sentiments of the 
individual mcinbers of the party who govern it shall be righteous. 

It has been pointed out by statesmen of great sagacity and 
eminence that the salvation of a popular government depends 
upon the vitality of an organised opposition to the party in power. 
There must be some check upon those in authority, or they will, 
either throxxgh carelessness or corruption, abuse their trusts. Un- 
doubtedly this is a wise conclusion, amply substantiated by actual 
facts of national experience. But of course the parly in power 
will organise in self-defence, and a senious contest arises between 
the two parties for success. Co-operation on one side begets co- 
operation upon the other, with a very bitter competition between 
the two. 

Success on the part of either is obtained for the organisation as 
such both by drawing in converts fropi outside and by increasing 
the efficiency within. If there are only two parties, additions to one 
must be by defection from the other, supposing everybody to be 
more or less closely identified with one of the two. If there are 

Q 2 
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several parties, or a large class of indifferent people as between tlie 
two, recruits may come from any or all ; and there are also more 
centres of force for drawing away from each. The maintenance of 
the numbers which each one has is thus of great im2')ortance. 
While seeking to seduce outsiders from their allegiance, care must 
be taken that no deserters slip through the lines. 

This necessity for thorough cohesive organisation which thus 
arises from competition, though it ultimates in co-operation, does 
not thereby do away with competition. It only intensifies com- 
petition. If there is value in competition this may bo very well ; 
but if, as is contended, the principle of competition is wrong, and 
co-operation alone is right, we certainly hjwo here anotlior incon- 
gruity, like that which we found when considering socialism — the 
promised co-operation only works out another form of competition. 

What ought to happen is the making of a higher synthesis l)y 
which the parties themselves are conceived as working together 
for a common good, and always measuring themselves and their 
doings by that as a standard and ideal. The statiosmen who ha,vo 
lauded the system of opposing political parties in a state iin([u(\s- 
tionably had this in view, and only bestowed their approbation 
upon the supposition that these parties would regard iihemsolvos, 
and be regarded, as means to a superior end, never to bo losti sight 
of nor attenuated. In theory such is indeed the case. Ihirtisana 
proclaim the good of the whole as their aim, and seek to gain con- 
verts oftentimes by attempting to show that this general good is 
best attained through the success of their party. The plaldbrms 
npou which party action is siipposably founded dochn’o for coiiain 
pi’inciples and measures as of importance for the welfare of the 
country. At least there is a pretence of acting for the good of the 
people; and to make such a pretence is at any rale regarded as a 
necessary formality. 

Practically, howevei’, the higher cud is oflion d(Toatod by the 
old and ever-reenrring difiSculty — the fixing of so much atijontiou 
upon the means that the latter rise to the position of ends in them- 
selves. And this, apart from individual selfish, ambition, grows 
out of excessive confidence in the co-operalivo idea. In order to 
make the co-operation complete and effective, men eliminate that 
which alone makes the co-operation valuable. They take away that 
real unity of thought and feeling which croalicvs a moral organic 
constructive force, and get in place of it blind destructive force, to 
be wielded by a few in modes that these few detormino. It is the 
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co-operation of soldiers in an army. Napoleon said that a soldier 
is a machine to obey orders. This is precisely the definition of a 
member of a political party in the minds of many political leaders 
of the present day. Is it possible that rule by a political army is 
what is meant by ^ government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people ’ ? If it is, and this state of things exists, then 
popular government has already perished. 

Not less upon the leaders than upon the rank and file of the 
organisation is this sort of sentiment demoralising. The latter 
come to regard loyalty to the party as the test of the full perform- 
ance of the duties of the citizen. They allow their chiefs to do 
their thinking for them. They vote unblushingly against their 
own better judgment if they have ideas of their own. They be- 
lieve indefinitely and without reflection that ruin will be wrought 
if the other party prevail. They decline to see the faults of their 
own side. Theirs to obey, to follow. The country, the state, is 
their party ; others are foreigners and strangers. Within is 
celestial beauty ; without is darkness, howling, and gnashing of 
teeth. Upon the leaders there is the pressure of responsibility for 
the direction if they are personally honest. They plan to defeat 
the other side. That is the objective pjoint, the chief end. They 
must govern their movements accordingly. They must say enough 
to satisfy the most, and as little as possible to offend. Generalities 
in principles therefore commend themselves, because they are 
easily evaded, and anyone can put his own interpretation upon 
them. Personal favours must be shown to prevent desertion ; the 
enemy must be watched, and every lapse taken advantage of ; the 
idea of possible good to the whole from the success of the other 
side is absolutely excluded. To preserve the organisation and win 
success for it is the prime consideration for the chiefs if they expect 
to maintain their rank as leaders and to obtain the emoluments of 
party success. 

In addition to this, the machine organisation affords the very 
best opportunity for positive venality and corruption. It is im- 
portant to retain the services of a good party worker, even if he be 
a thief and enriching himself at the expense of the people. The 
temptation to blink his vice is very powerful. And the closeness, 
compactness, and discipline of the party present great inducements 
for venal persons of all sorts to enter in. They know how to make 
themselves of consequence, and as they rise in the ranks their 
chances of plunder or private profit indirectly gained are increased. 
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As tlieir power is enlarged they shape the whole policy of the 
party with a view to personal profit. It is difficult for those more 
honest to restrain them, because to do so will produce dissension 
and injure the party. And if a reign of terror exists, as is often 
the case, the one who raises his voice does so at great peril to all 
his interests. He is branded as a malcontent, slandered, befouled, 
beaten, robbed, and turned out of doors naked. 

The result of all this, and much more evil of the same nature — 
to detail which would require greater space than can be allowed to 
this topic — is to make party declarations mere hypocrisy and with- 
out significance ; to make party action merely a contest of one 
organisation within the body politic with anotlier or others ibr 
success at all hazards ; and to create a feeling that the only restraint 
upon such action, or upon the action of its individuals, in official 
station, should be fear of the opposition. Fortunate it is that this 
last restraint of competition exists. It is of considerable value ; 
but with this only remaining for a reliance, what a terrible state of 
demoralisation is revealed ! What an utter want of all tliat sense 
of political and social duty, of the uses and purposes of government, 
and, indeed, of moral relations generally, which is necessary to any 
kind of organic unity ! In short, if the ‘ Old Deluder ’ had set 
himself at work to devise a scheme by wliich in a state pat riotism 
should be extirpated, honesty should be depreciated, progressive 
development should be chilled and blighted, hypocrisy should bo 
systematically cultivated, selfishness should be promoted, all high 
and lofty ideals of right and duty, as pillars of cloud by day and of 
fire by night, for guidance, swept away from the political sky — he 
could not have accomplished his purpose better than by planning 
and achieving the development of the political party as it has actu- 
ally come about, under a perversion of the co-operative idea, in the 
largest and most eminent democracy of the ])resent age. 

It would be very easy for me to make ])ointed and definite 
illustration of the truth of these words. But it also will be OJksy 
for the reader, and he will enjoy making the application himself 
much better than to have me make it. If he bo an American, the 
democrat will have confirmed his own opinion of the terrible effects 
of republican misrule ; while if he be a republican, ho will see more 
clearly the dangers of democratic ascendency. But what I say I 
say as against both alike — against any and all political' machines 
wherever they may be found. Though my voice reach only a 
little way it is directed with no discrimination against both 
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Trojan and Tyrian. The remedy is not in the triumph of any 
organisation or in the overthrow of any other. It is not in more 
perfect organisation as such, but in less perfect. Or, perhaps 
better, as there must be some organisation, it lies in entirely 
different ideas of the limitations of organisation — a better under- 
standing of where it is needed, how it is to be used, and when it 
must stop its work and disintegrate. 

Organisation must always be subordinated to organic growth ; 
and to promote this last there must be opportunity for every part 
to grow. The co-operation must always proceed from within, 
never from extrinsic constraint. Individual independence of thought 
and of action is what should be cultivated and encouraged. The 
sentiment of loyalty to a party should be discountenanced as a moral 
absurdity. It is of the greatest consequence to inculcate the 
notion that each man may and ought to give effect in his own way 
to his own ideas formed by his own independent thought. Impa- 
tience of dictation on the one side and unwillingness to constrain 
upon the other is the healthy condition. 

This must appear to everyone the moment the welfare of the 
whole is taken into account as the paramount consideration. 
Parties start out with such an idea ; but as the organisation grows 
more extensive, more military, more hierarchical, this end is lost 
from view. To prevent this growth is, therefore, of importance. 
T])o rebel within the party, the ' scratches, ’ the 'kicker,’ the 
independent, renders an inestimable service to society ; and that 
seiitiinont which favours the growth of such independent thought 
and action is the sentiment wherein lies the salvation of the state, 
where government by political party is in vogue. Organisation to 
promote independence of political character would be most praise- 
worthy, and would serve a good purpose, until, indeed, it should 
happen that the society itself became an end to itself, when 
counter-movemont to abolish it would in turn become desirable. 

It will, no doubt, be urged that organisation must be met by 
counter-organisation ; that a well- organised bad party can only 
bo defeated by a well-organised good party, and to gain the latter, 
there must he discipline and long-continued efforts to obtain 
military precision and certainty of movement. This is not denied ; 
but that is no reason why the organisation should be perpetuated 
for its own sake. Emergencies doubtless will arise when a central- 
ised organisation is necessary to meet the crisis, which may be, 
indeed, prolonged ; but that crisis sometime will be over and the 
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end for whicli tlie centralised power was developed be accomplislied. 
TLen, under tlie sentiment of autkority, loyalty, and inherent 
sacredness/ the party will tiy to continue its existence for itself 
as an end. The moment this occurs it becomes dangerous to the 
state. 

It is not the present intention to condemn all co-operative 
organisation. As pointed out in the beginning of this Part, it is 
our aim only to show the abuse to which an exaggerated notion of 
what co-operation can do inevitably leads. That abuse is always 
the mating the society, its organisation and its methods, the 
chief end, forgetting its original purpose. In the social and poli- 
tical world the same law prevails as governs the development of 
individual character. When there is organised movement for a 
social end outside of its own preservation, it is in aid of progress 
with all its drawbacks. But when its movements become self- 
centred, and its ends its own power and advantage, it ceases to be 
of social value, and, on the contrary, becomes an obstacle in the way 
of the realisation of the common good. 

Besides the education of people to habits of iiidependoiice in 
political thought and action, there is another very practical and 
most efficacious remedy against this tendency of political parties to 
live for themselves alone. That remedy is to destroy their ])ower 
of controlling government patronage. If the bond of coinnuinity 
of interest in the welfare of the state which originally united them 
has become weakened, and there is no public policy to liolil them 
together, it will be private interest which will take the place of 
the other. The organisation can only be kept solid by personal 
advantages to accrue to its members. If these advantages are cut 
off the party goes to pieces. Thus, as complete a divorcement as 
is possible of the public service from arbitrary control of the party 
in power is highly desirable. If there ai'e no substantial rewards 
for faithful party service, there will no longer be any motive for 
such service, when patriotic considerations are no longer operative. 
This is obvious and plain ; and though tho enlargement of the idea, 
and its consistent application, is of the highest importance in 
practical politics, its vindication on the theoretical side is not 
needed. It carries its full weight in the statement; and it ought 
to be enforced with all the moral power of those in the community 
who love their country, who are nob willing that government sliall 
become a business of gathering in spoils for tho governors at the 
expense of the governed, and who believe in that simple and pure 
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doctrine that a public ofBce is a public, not merely or principally a 
party, trust. 

I liave liacl occasion to refer to tlio United States of America 
as exemplifying the evils of domination. It certainly 

ought to he called to our mind, then, that the intelligence and 
moral excellence of the American people is working out the salva- 
tion of the nation satisfactorily along precisely the lines which 
the present discussion has indicated. They have seen the true 
remedies and are applying them. And the contest over the 
application is the chief ‘ issue ’ in American politics to-day. That 
the result will he favourable we cannot douht, because under the 
constitutional rkjime the security and independence of the indi- 
vidual are so fully guaranteed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

INDUSTRIAL CO-^ORDRATION. 

In all industrial life tliere is co-operation in some form, if only in 
tlie comparatively simple relations of employer and employed. 
The term, however, is ordinarily used to designate a greater com- 
plexity of combination than this — union of a nuinher of men 
together, upon a basis of identity of interest, for certaiii specified 
purposes. And this exists for an immense vaidety of objects and 
under very many phases. Sometimes it is an organisation upon 
shares under legal foi^ms of incorporation, and sometimes an 
association for deliberative purposes and concerted action, with- 
out property appertaining to the society and without recognised 
legal status. In all of them, however, the general object is to 
accumulate power to be used for the mutual advantage of those 
concerned. 

There are extant, to be sure, some socialistic ideas of carrying 
on all the ordinary activities of life which relate to production by 
means of societies, even to the extent of accomplishing household 
work through the organisation. Experiments of this sort have 
been tried, but never succeeded for a very long time. There is 
not the peril of society generally in these attempts to form com- 
munistic organisations that exist when the design is to uso the 
powers of the state for such purposes, since it is optional with 
the individual to withdraw from the society, which it is not in the 
latter case unless by expatriation. But the general objt'.ction as 
to ineffectiveness through heterogeneity is of full force. It may 
be that at times there can arise a co-operative organisation wherein 
the minds of its components are so thoroughly of one accord tliat 
the society can exist to the great contentment of its members, and 
with a considerable degree of success for all its purposes. But 
the thought which recurs to our mind is that such success can 
only be achieved through the altruistic character of those united ; 
and when they possess this character there is no need of any 
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organisation at all. There is the benefit of a neighbourhood 
furnishing yery good social advantages. It is both better and 
pleasanter to be surrounded by good people than by rascals i but 
all the moral ends would be just as well attained without the 
communal system, while individual autonomy would be a better 
guaranty of a continuance of the happy condition of altruism, 
since restriction, inasmuch as it could only be by other individuals, 
would be all the while conducing to provoke resistance. As an 
educator for altruism communism seems to me to possess no utility 
over the ordinary social arrangements. There is much less oppor- 
tunity for clashing and collision when the independence of the 
individual is little hampered, and, as has been remarked before, 
altruism is always a pre-requisite to harmony of close co-operation. 
To sleep three in a bed is not a potent means of grace. If the 
grace abounds beforehand it may be accomplished successfully — 
otherwise the strongest will be moved to kick the others out ; 
whereas peace would have prevailed if they had each occupied a 
single couch, though in the same room. 

Division of labour there must be, and natural laws will by their 
operation secure this 5 but everyone is best able to judge of what 
he can best do. This may be disputed ; but in a broad sense it is 
true. The broad sense is, that the stimulus to effective work must 
come from the individual conviction and desire, not from the im- 
positions of task-masters. The latter is slave-labour, the former 
free labour. But in the industrial commune, if there is, as theory 
requires, an administrative division, some people at any rate will 
get tasks which they do not like and against which they inwardly 
rebel. This is likely to be the lot of the many rather than the 
few. If a spirii< of self-abnegation and conscientious devotion to 
ihe purposes of the org’aiiisation prevail the effect of this may be 
counteracted and good work turned out. But, as we were just 
remarking, the condition is not a favourable one for conscientious- 
ness and altruism. Both egoism and altruism wax and wane 
according to natural laws, which must be heeded. We cannot 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. The truth overlooked 
is, that each individual is an organism which must adapt itself to 
its environment. It feels its own needs as no other can. It knows 
its own meat and its own poison, after some preliminary adolescent 
education. Its life is in the growth of its own powers. Unless it 
can assimilate it decays and perishes. It can only assimilate by 
its own selective activity. Others may place different aliments 
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around, but it must choose. If the world \yould appreciate this, 
and act accordingly, we should escape many foolish experiments, 
and behold a development of humanity that would astonish even 
the wildest dreamers. There is no reason to believe, and no evi- 
dence in fact, that such a development could ever be produced by 
industrial communism. 

It is not, however, so much this phase of co-ox^eration that the 
Xoresent chapter aims to touch, as two classes of exemj)lifications of 
the co-operative idea which are very coiispicuous in their xmesent 
influences upon industrial life. The one is an organisation of 
capital, the other of labour. I refer to the Corporation ux^on the one 
hand, and the Trade Union on the other. 

The corporation is the creature of the state, and derives all its 
powers from grants, which are conferred by the state u^Don an 
artificial entity called the Company, consisting of individuals who 
have certain determined share interests in the common xoroperty 
and the common earnings. The voting power is regulated accord- 
ing to the interests held, counting by number of equal sliares, not 
by the number of individuals. The practical evil wliich experience 
has shown to be involved in corporate organisation, so far as the 
relations of its own members inter sese is concerned, has been the 
same evil which always attends the consolidation of power in the 
hands of a few, namely, the disregard of the interests of those who 
have less power. This can readily be done when the controlling 
interest in the corporation is acquired by a small number of indi- 
viduals who work together. The others are to a great degree at 
the mercy of these few. The law, however, does in theory protect 
minority shareholders against fraud, and against the diversion 
of their money to other uses than those contemplated at the 
organisation of the corporation. But means of evading the law 
are too readily found ; so that often the spectacle is xmesonted of 
the entire loss of their invested money by the smaller, and the 
enrichment of the larger holders through the action of the cor- 
porate government. This is very grievous, and all tlie protection 
that the law can give ought to be given to prevent such abuses j 
but no regulation can ever be devised which will b© perfect when 
the disposition to defraud or to dominate is present. But the fact 
that these things do happen in the case of corporations is not 
without some compensating advantages to the general public. 
They call attention to the power of those in control of corporations 
to work iniquities of all sorts and thus create a counteracting force. 
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Of this there is certainly need. For the great public evil which 
has arisen from the success of corporate organisations is their 
ability to crush out competition, and even to control the powers of 
government for their own uses. Both of these have actually 
become in many places evils of serious dimensions . 

There can be no doubt of the legitimate authority of government 
to control corporations to the fullest extent. They have no powers 
except what are conferred. Usurpations and acts %iUra vires can 
bo prevented theoretically. The laws are broad enough. The 
trouble lies in the paralysis of the arm of the government by the 
fact that agents of tlie corporation constitute a part of the govern- 
ment, and use their delegated governmental powers for the benefit 
of ihoir corporation ; or that the corporation overawes or bribes the 
legislature, the executive, or the judiciary, or all together. This 
evil, it is plain to see, is not one which can be cured by legislation. 
No matter how ingenious enactments may be devised, they will not 
meet the case. They will only drive the disease from one place to 
another, or force it from the suiTace to work havoc more secretly 
within. 

The best remedy is that of the ‘ Oharmides ’ of Plato, namely, 

^ curing the soul.’ Raising the level of moral excellence is the 
only thing which can sweep away these obstructions to the general 
welfare. 1 do not say this with the implication that nothing can 
be accomplished by legislation, but to call attention to the fact 
that about all that can be done has been done, and that instead of 
devoting their force to tinkering the laws people would do much 
bother to bo promoting within their sphere of action the execution 
of the laws in letter cUid spirit. This they can do by carefully 
watching the progress of events ; by nominating, supporting, and 
voting for men for official station who are incorruptible ^ by exposing 
corrupt schemes ; by attendiugto their own duties as citizens, and, 
last but not least, by looking well after their own individual 
righteousness in. all the relations of life. 

The great security against corporate domination lies in publicity. 
There is hence a very considerable advantage for the public in a 
complete system of supervision of corporations by boards clothed 
with authority to examine records, take testimony of individuals, 
and generally to investigate the acts of corporate bodies. But much 
more than any supervisory commission can effect is susceptible of 
being done by journalism as at present organised. The remark was 
made in an earlier chapter (Chapter XL) to the effect that the 
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journal, as a ?Z/6it;5paper, a gatherer of all the facts of social life, is 
incomparably the most efficient educational instrument of to-day 
in aid of public and private morality. The justice of this observa- 
tion can be vindicated. Much exception is often taken at modern, 
particularly American, journalistic methods of investigating with 
great pertinacity, and publishing relentlessly, the most personal 
facts of individual conduct, both in its domestic, commercial, and 
public relations. But though there may be excessive zeal the 
general method ought not to be hastily condemned. Just precisely 
this habit of prying into everything, unearthing every secret com- 
bination, discovering the hidden wickedness, throwing the light 
of day upon all the working in darkness, is the most admirable and 
effective check upon the sinister purposes of those who fear not 
courts nor legislatures, to be sure, but do, and always will, tremble 
when their thoughts and deeds are held up in full detail before 
the gaze of all the community. Of course a newspaper may be 
suborned, but not all newspapers ; and in the event of active com- 
petition even the suborned paper scarcely dares to suppress facts 
that others have brought out, while its hired character soon becomes 
itself a matter of publicity. 

In support of whatever means may betaken to repress corporate 
transgressions, the composite character of the corporation itself will 
be of much assistance. Internal competitions and rivalries will be 
likely to occur, and, if occurring, will accrue to the public benefit. 
Although the cohesive forces may be stronger than the disinte- 
grating, the latter are still present, and are liable to increase as 
the maleficent action of the corporate body upon the public weal 
increases. For though corporations have no soul, occasionally 
some member of the corporation has. At any rate, the members of 
the corporation themselves have interests outside of the corpora- 
tion. They wish their property and lives to be secure, and thus 
they must bo supporters of the social system, though sometimes 
blinded by their own assent to the injury they are doing to them- 
selves and theirs. Moreover, malcontents within the organisation 
will not be slow to hold up to view the sins of iheir opponents; so 
that, altogether, the checks upon corporate despotism are not so 
few as many people suppose. Counteracting forces are all the 
while at work, and, though alertness on the part of the citizen is 
to be encouraged, it need not be thought that nothing is being 
done if some change of law is not being successfully urged. 

The contrast to the corporatio]-* which the trade union presents 
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is quite a remarkable one; and yet there are many points of 
resemblance, while the evils flowing from the two are of the 
same general character. The fallacies of the co-operative idea are 
common to all its developments. The trade union is organised 
(generally speaking) to resist the tyranny of capital over labour. 
The means proposed are : flrst, deliberation, to determine what are 
the best measures to be taken ; and, secondly, concerted action in 
accordance with the result of the deliberation. The focal point of 
the action of these societies is the question of wages ; although 
hours of labour, the kind of work, and various police regulations 
are often made- the subject of consideration, as also the different 
races of the labourers themselves. Now, as in the instance of the 
corporation, two great classes of evils of trade-unionism arise from 
despotism within, and, after centralisation, using the acquired 
power in disregard of the rights of others without. But in the 
case of the trade union there is a great danger, which is not so 
common in the other case, namely, the lack of intelligence to 
govern action. 

To make the trade union of value to the labourer, the union 
must know what the true interests of the labourer are. Here is 
usually difficulty at the outset. Workmen are not political econo- 
misi/S, nor are their leaders. They are not sufficiently educated to 
know when they are committing suicide. In view of this fact, free 
interchange of views, calm and careful discussion of plans, and 
methods of putting them into execution are of transcendent import- 
ance. But the rule is the other way. Their discussions consist of 
excited, inflammatory, rhetorical harangues calculated to arouse 
passion, not to put reason at work. The calm and sober man who 
attempts to express his views is cried down. Indeed he is fortunate 
if lie escape being knocked down. Very frequently no discussion is 
allowed, but — especially in those organisations which are secret — 
the word of command is sent down from the highest to the lowest 
to be obeyed without question. When this last condition arises, 
there has come the extreme evil of co-operative organisation which 
we have already so much insisted upon. 

The tyranny which prevents free deliberation is also operative 
to prevent free action. The few, who have intimidated the many 
into resolving upon a certain course, now terrorise them into carry- 
ing it out. If a strike be ordered, woe be to him who does not 
join in what his society has decreed ! Not only confidence is with- 
drawn, but too often thei'e is the sad story of violence, frequently 
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of a shocking and barbarous character, and not seldom terminating 
in murder. Thus, through the iron rule of an oligarchical society, 
the labourer finds a much worse fate than he encounters under the 
despotic commands of capital. 

Upon those outside the society this wickedness of co-operative 
supremacy also results in the most baleful consequences. The 
same reign of terror which is maintained to keep in subjection 
those within is employed to coerce those without into joining their 
forces with those of the society. Workmen who prefer to judge 
and act for themselves, and who see that their interest and the 
welfare of their families lie in an oj^posite course, meet with the 
unqualified wrath of the oi*ganisation, and suffer substantial wrongs 
to a deplorable degree. To some classes the privilege of uniting 
with the society is not allowed, but a war of extermination is 
waged against them. Such is the hostility of organised labour 
against those labourers who are willing to supply the market at 
lower rates than are maintained by the organisations. Tlio war 
against the Chinese in America is a very pointed example of this. 
In the summer of 1885, at Eock Springs, in the territory of 
Wyoming, under the instigation and leadership of the Knighfis of 
Labour, a co-operative organisation, an attack was made upon a 
community of Chinese labourers while they were preparing 1o 
migrate in obedience to the demands of the organisation. Idicir 
houses were burned, and about fifty men, women, and children wore 
massacred without mercy, while further outrage was only prove ntod 
by the arrival of a military force. This is the most recent of many 
similar barbarities, and is only a sample. If, ’ therefore, people 
Believe that the cause of labour is to be benefited by labour organi- 
sations, they must always recollect that they paralyse the efforts in 
their behalf and alienate the sympathies of those whoso help they 
need most, thus immeasurably retarding the accomplishment of 
their own purposes, unless they recognise the rights of individuals 
as such both within and without the oiganivscd uuion. 

Notwithstanding these ill consequences of labour co-operation, 
the organisation of labourers is not to be discouraged ij‘ it can be 
kept within bounds, difficult though this appears to be. But it 
does seem as if the most intelligent of labouring men who road the 
newspapers and have a tolerable education must at least apprehend 
the prudence both of moderation in acilon and the diffusion of 
knowledge by real, not pretended, deliberation in council. Hero 
again we encounter the old trouble — the evil disposition ; and the 
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labourer’s soul is not less hard to cure than that of the capitalist. 
But wisdom comes by experience ; and as the influences of discussion 
outside tbe organisation cannot be cut off, however much such dis- 
cussion may be repressed within, truth is likely sooner or later to 
permeate even the most despotic society, and tend to disintegrate 
its centi'alised power. If labour unions could be maintained under 
the guidance of a clear intelligence, a willingness to accord to all 
others the freedom they claim for themselves, and a disposition to 
work by means of the constructive rather than the destructive 
forces, they would be of immense advantage to the labouring 
classes, and indeed of no little value to society in general. 

Our present aim has been again to illustrate and confirm the 
truth that the altruistic disposition is not attained or encouraged 
by any increase of restriction upon individual spontaneity or 
autonomy ; and that without the altruistic disposition all accumu- 
lation of power by extreme compression of the intelligence and will 
of individuals is always vanity and vexation of spirit, while with 
this disposition such accumulation is not needed. In this view, 
while labour organisations may still legitimately and effectively 
influence the rate of wages by combined effort — indeed, as Mr. Eae 
says, being able to convert the question of wages from the question 
how little the labourer can afford to take into the question how 
much the employer is able to give — more stress, I conceive, ought 
to be laid upon the educational and philanthropic work which such 
associations are competent to do. There is nothing so efiScacious 
to make people understand the advantages of altruism as to induce 
them to practise a little. Instead of beating those who refuse to 
participate in strikes, if the trade union would do something more 
toward insuring those who suffer by the tyranny both of capital 
and labour, better results would flow. Sometimes this is done, but 
it ought to be more general. Brentano’s doctrines ought to be 
preached and put into practice. ‘ The working class must insure 
themselves against all the risks of their life by association, just as 
they must keep up the rate of wages by association ; and for the 
same reasons — first, because they are able to do so under existing 
economical conditions ; and second, because it is only as the end 
can be gained consistently with the modern moral conditions of their 
life, i.e. with the maintenance of their personal freedom, equality, 
and independence.’ If the working classes sought by union to 
gather together funds for such insurance, as well as for educational 
^ Contem‘j)orary Sooialumf chap. v. 
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purposes, and would devote tliem conscientiously to such uses, they 
would find the treasury very often largely increased by the 
voluntary contribution of those of the capitalist class* who now 
assist the labourer much less than they are inclined to, because they 
see that their assistance only furnishes the means for oppression 
and devastation. 
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‘ It seems clear to me, if Ido not deceive myself, that the desire of dominalion 
and of possessing superiority over their fellows is so natural to men, that, as a 
general rule, those are few indeed in number who really love liberty so well that., 
if they bad the opportunity of making themselves lords or masters of their fellow 
citizens, they would not seek to do so. . . . If, then, you will consider attentively 
the conduct of those who live together in one and the same city, and will observe 
the dissensions which arise among them, you will find that the object in view is 
superiority over each other rather than liberty. . . . Thus, those who fill the fore- 
most social positions in a city do not strive after liberty, but are ever seeking to 
increase their own power and to insure their own superiority and pre-eminence. 
They endeavour, indeed, so far as it is in their power, to conceal their ambition 
under this plausible name of liberty; because, inasmuch as iherc arc in any city 
many more who fear to be oppressed than those are who can hope to become 
oppressors, he has many more adherents who seems to stand forward as the 
champion of equality than he who should openly aim at superiority.’ 

Guicciardini, Del Eeggimmto di Firemr. 

‘ Act according to that maxim whose universality as law thou canst at the 
same time will.’— Kant, Mota^hjsk of Etlim. 
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TUB EGOISTIC IDEAL, 

The course of our discussions lias been gradually bringing us back 
to the point from wliich we set out. We originally found the 
source of moral evil to be the choices of individuals (Chapter III.) . 
The problem which then presented itself, in addition to questions 
of the avoidance of physical evil, was how to affect the choices of 
individuals so as to cause them to pursue and promote good rather 
than evil. We endeavoured to show wherein the inculcation of a 
belief that every man stands justly condemned in the sight of an 
All-Perfect Being, instead of being efficacious for such a purpose, 
is positively mischievous, and itself productive of more evil than 
it can prevent. We in like manner contended that a sentiment of 
inherent authority in any social institution is a harm rather than 
a help. Again, we essayed to point out that systems of co- 
operation, unless established and maintained with important limita- 
tions, are productive of more evil than good, and at best cannot 
of themselves secure the good-will, which Kant asserted to be the 
only unconditioned Good. But in all this discussion, though we 
declared the doctiune of sin to be a superstition, the notion of 
authority in institutions to be a fetich, and the co-operative idea 
in its extremes to be a fallacy, and throughout all strenuously 
urged the paramount value, and indeed necessity, of the inde- 
pendence and autonomy of the individual ; yet I do not think 
we have ever obscured the truth that egoism in the individual 
character is the root of all moral evil. How, after the adverse 
criticisms passed upon doctrines and measures which are avowedly 
proposed as means for the reduction of evil in the world, it is 
incumbent upon us to emphasise once more our own notion of 
where lies the greatest obstruction in the way of the elimination 
of evil, and to say what we can as to the relief. That obstruction 
is the individual egoistic disposition and character. 

It must have occurred to the reader, in perusing the last 
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two preceding Parts of tliis work especially, tliat everywliere 
the most alarming development of egoism is found in a lust of 
dominion. Historically, the worst egoists have been the patriarchs, 
emperors, kings, princes, and popes — those in power; and the 
effort to secure and preserve power has led to more woe in the 
world than anything else we can observe. It may be worth our 
while, therefore, for a moment to trace the course of development 
of this eagerness for supremacy over one’s fellows. 

Since the beginning and the continuance of life depend upon 
incessant motion and resistance to motion, it is unavoidable that 
the exercise of force should be the primary idea connected with 
the preservation of individual existence. Thence this idea extends 
to development, for the preservation of an organism subsists only 
in its development. Activity must be put forth ; and inasmuch as 
there is always resistance, the overcoming of obstacles is the first 
lesson to be learned. To live, it is necessary to work ; while work 
means struggle. Primarily, man is prompted to subdue material 
nature and utilise natural forces for his ends. This activity, this 
work, this struggle, an abundance of vitality makes to a very 
considerable degree pleasurable. 

The social state of mankind, indeed, creates another sphere for 
individual activity, but still one in which the exercise of fore© and 
the idea of resistance are primitive notions. If we suppose a first 
man, who never had seen another of his kind, what would bo his 
emotions and inclinations upon such a sight ? Our actual know- 
ledge of man under primitive conditions does not* allow us to 
suppose that they would be social; It is more pi'obable that they 
would be of such a nature as to impel him to catch, appropriate, and 
use the newcomer in the same manner as he would use inauimatt^ 
objects, or, better, other animal life, assuming him to bo fatniliar 
with this at best. Resistance would provoke conflict, so that war 
would in all likelihood be the earliest experience of human beings 
with each other. This supposition is borne out by what facts w(^ 
possess. 

Yet a modifying influence must have come in very mr\j. The 
social desires would soon make their appearance, especially in 
connection with sexual promptings. They would arise (wem from 
captivity of slaves; and in those two classes of appotitc^s, the 
Predatory and the Social, are found the germs from which springs 
the whole growth of super-organic evolution. The inclinations 
towards social life are so strong that they prevent human beings 
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from living in isolation. But still the value of society to the 
individual is originally dependent almost wholly upon his ability 
to use others for his own ha^Dpiness. Thus his social activity 
becomes directed toward essentially selfish purposes, qualified only 
by the inability to obtain society at all without some concessions 
to others. Social life is a necessity, but it nevertheless is a life of 
struggle and contention of man with his fellows. 

After such considerations as these the genesis of an egoistic 
ideal is not mysterious. As intellect emerges from its embryonic 
existence, with the increase of reminiscent power goes an increased 
ability and disposition to form ends of attainment. They grow 
more and more comprehensive and far-reaching, and contemplate 
action extending over longer and longer periods. Thus theie is 
evolved with greater or less distinctness an ideal of life, with its 
attendant notions of what constitutes good, and what ought to be 
tlie objects of effort and activity ; succeeding in the attainment of 
which, life is constituted a success ; failing in which, life, in the 
judgment of the individual cherishing such an ideal, becomes a 
failure. Under the circumstances just referred to this ideal 
naturally becomes one of power attained, or to be attained, in 
some one of various forms. Begotten of experiences of activity 
put forth and resistance met with, of this resistance overcome, 
and enjoyments of the fruits of victory, the desirable in the 
social sphere comes to be associated with imaginations of self as 
triumphing over one's fellows, transcending them, surpassing 
them, capturing them, controlling them, using them for one’s own 
ends, irrespective of their own status as persons. Under such an 
ideal, success in life means overcoming other men and securing 
power over them. 

This is not, however, the only form of the egoistic ideal. Man 
does not always nor for ever covet activity. The desire for action 
alternates with that for repose, and as life proceeds the latter often 
becomes decidedly ascendant. Sometimes it is so from the begin- 
ning. When it is supervened upon the egoistic ideal of activity, it 
satisfies itself in the results of its triumphs, and finds its end in 
preserving and enjoying what it has gained, regardless still of the 
welfare of others, near or far. Devotion to sensual enjoyments 
from the outset works the same result. An ideal of life is created 
whose chief end is ease, luxury, and satiety. To its devotees, 
^ Eat, drink, and be merry’ comprises their^^ theory of practice.’ 
To such toil seems a waste, the incurring of peril a foolishness, the 
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glories of great achievement but vanity. Yet obliviscenco and 
disregard of one’s fellow-mortals is just as conspicuous, though in 
different fashion, as under the other form of individual egoism. A 
sybaritic ideal of life is less baneful than the variety of ideal 
which appears in the lust for dominion, for its evil is negative. It 
is not of necessity exclusively egoistic, though apt to issue in 
egoism. Its hurtfulness appears in the indifference which it 
creates to the welfare of others. It prevents the formation of a 
disposition actively to assist human beings when they need it. It 
will cause the adoption of the sentiment expressed in Clough’s 
^ New Decalogue ’ — 

Thou shalt not kill, but need’st not strive 

Officiously to keep alive. 

Such a sentiment, though not actively destructive to the social 
system, is passively injurious. It weakens the cohesive force and 
causes society to fall asunder. 

We will now proceed to trace generally the evils which the 
egoistic ideal in these two forms develops and maintains in the 
social organism. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MILITANT SYSTEM. 

As before remarked, war appears to have been historically the 
earliest outcome of the social state ; and the reason for this has 
been noticed. That war is destructive of society between com- 
batants is sufficiently evident ; that defensive war, or resistance 
to aggression, may sometimes be necessary in order to preserve 
society, is also clear. That, when war occurs, somebody begins the 
conflict ; that the strife begun, those who originally acted on the 
defensive do not usually stop with defence, but, if they succeed, are 
elated and stimulated to become themselves aggressors, are likewise 
patent facts. Hence wars are apt to beget further war, to the great 
damage of the social system. If all men had been determined that 
no blow should ever be struck except in answer to one already 
inflicted and another threatened, of course there never would have 
been any war at all. But men begin conflict, and when they have 
repelled attack deem themselves licensed to destroy and kill to 
satisfy their own predatory appetites. The activities employed in 
defence are not satisfied with defence. Success in war makes war 
seem a good thing, to be followed as an exercise of activity. 

The egoistic ideal of activity for acquiring power is both a cause 
and an effect of militant social systems. Considering the present 
existence of such systems, there can be no doubt that they favour 
an ideal of life which makes success to consist very largely in the 
triumphs of the soldier. Glory, the winning of battles, the accom- 
plishment of deeds of prowess, form the chief ambition of him who 
follows the military calling. It is obvious, though not so often 
considered, that whatever success is achieved in such a career is 
worked out only through a series of events which bring ruin to 
many, involving terrible destruction of both property and life. It 
is evident also that no man can be a great soldier without actual 
campaigning. The very existence of large bodies of men trained 
to a military career itself has a tendency to create war, for such 
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men must, and will, have occupation. This is hence a standing 
menace to social order. 

Nor is the greater likelihood of war where the profession ot 
arms is encouraged hy any means the only evil. Prom war has 
come absolutism, and by it is absolutism sustained. The first ruler 
was the military chief ; and out of armed conflict sprang' the im- 
perator. Despotism in all its forms is a direct consequence of the 
militant system. Every government which denies equal rights to 
all men receives its chief support from and is primarily beholden 
for its maintenance to militarism. 

So much has been said by writers of all sorts — political, ethical, 
and religious — respecting the immorality, the ini(|nity, a,ii(l the 
uselessness of war, and also concerning the evils of despotic govtaai- 
ment, that it would be wholly superfluous for me in this tireal.is(^ 
to consider at length these topics. But I desire to point ouIj that 
any order of things which favours the profession of arms ns a 
career beyond the necessities of actual defence is a very serious 
obstruction to the full development of the altruistic characior. As 
mentioned in another place (Chapter XV.), the sympathies ol 
the soldier must necessarily be deadened by his calling ; and as just 
now remarked, whatever success he achieves means desolation and 
death to some others. If, therefore, we are possessed with Garn(\st 
desires to abate the evil existing in the world, it ought to be a 
cardinal principle of action always to discourage any S(mtimoiit 
which favours the continuance of the militant system, or which 
attaches to the military profession any other or greater honour tluin 
comes from the exigency (happily growing rarer) of purely defensives 
warfare. And until wars cease and standing armies are no longcu" 
deemed a necessity for security against foreign onemic^.s or as sup- 
porters of domestic government, it is safe to say tluit no altruistic 
millennium will have arrived. 

We have noted the fact that there is a strong feoliug in iho 
civilised world against autocratic government. This often prevails 
also in opposition to aristocracies and privileged classes of all 
kinds. On the other hand, we have also notic(‘-d that, on the part 
of the governing and privileged classes, any attempt to change tlu^ 
existing order is regarded as the worst of crimes. To (h^i/Cirmiiu^ 
how aaid when attempts to overthrow constituttul govtmnnumtal 
authority are ethically justifiable is one of the most dinicult qutvs- 
tions. Just at the present time the warfai’c against Tuonarchical 
governments seems to be waged chiefly by the xnotliods of tlio 
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assassin. No doubt there is to some extent secret approbation 
upon the part of law-abiding people of attempts that have been 
made upon the lives of those high in authority ; and very probably 
it is to a degree in reliance upon justification of this sort that such 
attempts have been made. But surely there is no principle of 
morality which can sanction murder, whether committed by the 
sovereign upon the subject, or by the subject upon the sovereign. 
Nor is there complete security to any citizen of the state when 
secret and stealthy assassination is esteemed praiseworthy. Ni- 
hilism and dynamitism are as dangerous to the people as to the 
prince. No real reform ever can be effected merely by destruction, 
whether individuals are singled out, or there is a blind and pro- 
miscuous slaughter. The result will be, if such attempts are 
persisted in, that the people will rally to the support of the 
sovereign as the standard-bearer in a battle of order against 
chaos, law against crime, stability against insecurity to life and 
property. Thus the cause of liberty and equal rights, instead of 
being advanced, will be retarded in its progress, thrown into dis- 
repute, and the encroachments of despotism facilitated. 

But in the midst of our condemnation of nihilistic methods we 
ought neither to be insidiously seduced into supporting the doc- 
trine that ^ the king can do no wrong,’ nor fail to remember that 
times may arise when revolution is justifiable, if entered into 
soberly and with the methods of law and order. In such a manner 
the American Bevolution of 1770 was begun and carried forward. 
Kings and princes are not independent of law ; and if they over- 
ride law simply because they have the power to do so, whatever 
right to rule they have is justly forfeited. Their offences may go 
unpunished from fear on the part of the people to proceed against 
them ; but, ethically, if a movement took place in such a direction it 
would be hard to refuse our justification. It may be said that such 
a concession would lead logically to sanctioning the principles of 
the dynamiteur. There would be no force, however, in such an 
objection ; for a deliberate, considered, consentient movement of a 
body of people toward a definite end is a very different thing from 
the secret plotting and the destructive acts of men who have not 
the courage either to announce their principles or to avow or stand 
by the consequences of their deeds. We can admire and even 
justify to ourselves Charlotte Oorday or Brutus ; but we can find 
neither admiration nor justification for the masked murderer, who, 
without word or sign, stabs his victim, then flees from the sight of 
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men and seeks to hide liimself in the midnight gloom. It is pos- 
sible that averring the responsibility of rulers to law may sometimes 
lead to the assumption by individuals of the right to inflict punish- 
ment for what they conceive to be violations on the part of tlie 
sovereign of fundamental principles of law and justice. I have 
mentioned two instances in point of fact, and othei’s will sug- 
gest themselves to the reader. It is even possible that the 
nihilist and dynamiteur may found his secret organisation ipmn 
the basis of principles like those enunciated in the American Decla- 
ration of Independence. The livery of heaven is often stolen for 
the devil’s service. But I do not hesitate to say that these things 
are less dangerous than the prevalence of the notion that any ruler, 
administrator, or governor is infallible, or that he is responsible 
only to the Almighty for his acts. He is responsible dii’octly to 
the society of which he is a member, and indirectly to the rest of 
mankind. This is a truth which no considerations ought to bo 
deemed suflScient to obscure. 

If evil is to be eliminated or materially reduced in the world, 
the whole militant system, root and branch, as a system ol‘ social 
organisation, and as furnishing ends of activity, must be sub- 
ordinated completely to a better order, based upon higher ideals 
of human character, broader views of what really constitutes the 
chief good in life, and a more genuine and symmetrical altruism. 

Although the sybaritic ideal is found influencing conduct umh^r 
militant systems, it is not therein so prominent or so dangc'iroiis a 
form of egoism as the lust for power. Its characteristics and iliS 
effects are no different from what they are under the industrial 
systems ; and accordingly we will defer what I liavo to say respect- 
ing this egoistic vice to the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ACTIVE EGOISM IN THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM. 

The decay of the militant system before an industrial civilisation 
is very apparent, and a still further decadence may not unreasonably 
be expected. The most who will read these pages live in the midst 
of a social order which is at least predominantly industrial in its 
character. The career of the soldier, although an honourable one, 
is not esteemed the first or the best occupation for him who would 
achieve the highest success in life ; and military glory no longer 
commands the enthusiasm or the interest that it uniformly did in 
the past. Other ends of activity have risen into greater prominence, 
and the soldier has neither the power nor is awarded the considera- 
tion of bygone days. 

But if militarism be waning, the egoistic ideal of victory and 
dominion has not departed, but survives in modified forms, though 
unchanged in its essential character. Success in life means power 
over one’s fellows, victory by raising one’s self over a fallen com- 
petitor. And it is the prevalence of this ideal, the persistence in 
conduct inspired by it, that constitutes the chief obstruction to the 
(dimination of evil from the most enlightened civilisations of the 
present age. Its effects we have already considered in several 
directions ; but there is something more to be said, especially 
respecting individual character and conduct in the ordinary busi- 
ness relations of life. 

Strict justice is the proper rule for governmental action in all 
eases. Rights are to be preserved and enforced. But the govern- 
ment, as before said, is not an original source of activity or life : 
it is an artificial creation with delegated powers, whose purpose is 
to maintain the common freedom and secure to everyone the free 
exercise of his activity. The individual forms his ends, pursues 
them, regulates his conduct by them, restricted only (except as 
self-restrained) by the requirements of the common liberty. Now 
when this common freedom exists in its greatest perfection, the 
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individual is very apt to consider tliat if he forms an ideal of his 
own aggrandisement, attained within the limits allowed by the 
common liberty, he has complied with all social requirements, and 
there ought to be nothing but praise and honour for his success. 
All the victories which he can gain in competition with others are 
legitimate, and if liberty is allowed to all, at least each man must 
look out for himself. Success in life is the achievement of the 
individual’s own personal ends, which bear little relation to the 
advancement of any others or the promotion of their happiness. 

Where the paternal and fostering action of government is 
removed or reduced to the minimum, throwing on individuals 
the burden of working out their own fortune, the stimulus to 
competitive effort is very great. To an extent of course this is 
healthy. We have seen what would be some of the ill-effects of 
suppressing competition. But in all the great commercial and 
industrial centres, that which originally is advantageous becomes 
hurtful from excess. A character intrinsically selfish is produced, 
and a morality in business dealings to which altruism is utterly 
foreign. 

In fact, as we view the great commercial societies, wo must, 
I think, concede that the theory and practice of business trans- 
actions between men is almost absolutely egoistic. To buy in tlie 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest, to exercise skill in the 
selection of commodities and in the disposition of them according 
to the laws of supply and demand, is not the whole of the matter. 
It is inculcated as a maxim of sound business policy to take 
advantage of the weakness of your adversary, with as little regard 
to the consequences to him as the soldier in battle is regardless of 
the effect upon the man he strikes down. Who ever considers, 
in making a bargain or enforcing it, the consequences to the otluu* 
party ? That is Ids business ! ^ Gavoat ! ’ is the souriuumt. 

Business is business, and charity and beiiovoleuce am oiit^sido 
matters. 

That the consequences of business victories arc often appalling 
to the party at a disadvantage is perfectly apparent. dej)r(^ss 

his energies, annihilate his hopes, take away subsisLmet^ IVotu 
himself and his family, and actually crush out Ills life. Il(^ is 
often ruined socially, mentally, morally, and pliysically ; while the 
man who ruins him goes to church ajid teaches his Sunday-school 
pupils to love their neighbours as themselvcvs ! 

I do not intend to say that these evils always befall a tuau 
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wlio gets the worst of a trade or a course of dealings ; nor do I 
mean to aver that a desire to make a profit from one’s transactions 
is not legitimate. If it were not, commerce and trade would soon 
cease altogether. But what I do deprecate and condemn is the 
principle that the trader or the operator is bound in business only 
to consider himself and his own interest, and has no moral re- 
sponsibility for the efiects of his own acts. And that from just 
such a theory as this ruin abundantly flows to many individuals 
does not admit of question. 

It will doubtless seem ridiculous to the average business man 
to be told that he has any concern in his business but to make 
money. The value of philanthropy he will recognise ; he will be 
kind to his family, benevolent to his neighbour, perhaps, by 
pecuniary contributions, a supporter of charitable institutions ; but 
there arises the limit of his altruistic vision. In his counting- 
house ho is hard, merciless, uncompromising. He is in another 
world, in a sphere where charity is out of place. Practically, 
then, to him business is war. 

Certainly the Christian religion does not sanction this doctrine. 
Numbtu’S of those who pi’actically follow it are adherents of 
cliristianity and profess to adopt the Christian teachings. Though 
they arc taught better things, they grow callous to the lessons of 
tlu^ pulpit ; or if their conscience suffers they esteem a liberal 
contribution to the plate or box to be sufficient atonement for 
their sins, and resume their evil practices on the morrow. But it 
(lot^H s(‘.em surprising how little effect the repeated and reiterated 
[)rt‘,copiiS of the Now Testament, supported by a wealth of illustra- 
tion, and enforced with great eloquence, has upon the business 
morals of church congregations. 

The foundation of all commercial dealings is the idea of ex- 
change on ecpial terms. The minds of the buyer and seller meet 
xipon the conviction on the part of the buyer that (to him) what he 
g(‘,ts is at least equivalent to what he gives, and on the part of the 
stdler that what he receives is (to him) equal to what he parts 
with. In the most primitive form of trade each party brings his 
goods, exposes them to view, and an exchange is negotiated. It 
ofttMx ha])pens, of course, that what the buyer gets is of much more 
valuta to him than to the seller, or, conversely, that the price paid is 
of more value to the seller than the goods parted with. This 
springs from tlu‘. different circumstances of individuals or from 
tkur diirerent degrees of knowledge 5 and out of this fact arise the 
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laws of supply and demand, wliich. largely determine market value. 
In addition, tlie natural value of articles themselves has its influ- 
ence, depending partly upon their rarity and partly upon the cost 
of producing them, including in the latter the expense of bringmg 
to market. 

It cannot be expected that every trader will furnish eyes or 
brains for the other party to the trade. Nor can it be reasonably 
required that before he concludes the bargain he make an inquisi- 
tion into the other’s circumstances with a view of determining 
whether or not the trade will also be advantageous for the latter. 
But it can be demanded, and the social interest demands it, that a 
person shall not deliberately and knowingly take advantage of tlie 
necessities of the other party, or of his ignorance, to got what he 
receives without giving the fair, usual, normal equivalent in ex- 
chansre. The moral law exacts this. But the readiness to take 
this advantage is one of the commonest features of busitioss ; and 
the promptness displayed in resenting any criticism of such aictiou 
shows the extent to which the refusal to admit altruistic ]->rinci])loB 
into business practice has gone. Yet the hardship which often 
occurs by reason of this refusal is very apparent. And where the 
necessity which gives the advantage is created by the (‘-(forts o( 
him who profits thereby, the injustice is very gross. This is (ex- 
emplified in the instances where ^ corners’ in grain or other com- 
modities are effected by purchasing as much as possible of all the 
existing stock. To be sure, sometimes and under some conditions 
speculation is advantageous to the common weal. Mill, for in- 
stance, contends^ that while some speculators do enrich themselves 
it is by the losses of other speculators alone, the whole course of 
transactions being rather to the advantage of the general pnblic. 
But, on tlie other hand, the distress which speculative operations 
cause is often widespread and terrible ; while at loa,Ht ovcny suc- 
cessful attempt to create an artificial scarcity which shall bring 
ruin and woe upon others, is as devilish as it would bc^ to h‘.a,d 
them into a chamber of tortures and then extort a luMivy prices of 
release. 

Morality cannot lay down in advance an imperative rnli‘> for 
every case. »But it does put upon the individual an obligation of 
humanity and social duty to have an altrnistic coiisid(‘ ration of the 
effects of his business action ; to abate') his (‘.agenan^ss for profit and 
success when he is bringing suffering upon other peoples; if he 
‘ Political Bmiomy, Hook IV. ohap. U. 
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has any Christianity to take it along to his counting-house, and if 
he has none to get some and bring it there. The disregard of this 
obligation, not alone in practice but in theory also, is a very serious 
evil of the day. We actually find the doctrine that business is 
war furnishing the standards of business morality. In the face of 
the general principle of all social ethics, namely, that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is to be secured, in the face of the 
general recognition of the Golden Eule, as the true precept of con- 
duct, in the midst of general philanthropy and high intelligence, 
we are confronted with the methods of the cut-throat not alone put 
into practice but sanctioned by common sentiment within the 
whole sphere of business dealings between man and man ! 

It is an inevitable result of such a system of belief and of pro- 
cedure that the notion that all is fair in war comes to pervade the 
commercial struggle. The passage from negative and indirect to 
positive and direct fraud is easy. Fraud in all its forms becomes 
prevalent, unchecked save by the laws, means of evading which 
ingenuity will readily vsnpply. And there is much so insidious that 
the tvibuuals cannot detect or establish it even if suspected. 
'I'll ore is a wide range within which intelligent selfishness, intent 
only on its own aims, can operate with success. The sharpness 
which is so common among business men, and which indeed is so 
necessary in a business career, bears ample witness to the exist- 
ence of common practices of deceit, petty and grand cheating, 
rogueries and rascalities of all sorts and descriptions, contrar}^ to 
the spirit of fair dealing, thongli perhaps just beyond the reach of 
the law. That such a condition must also be fruitful in crime, 
ever and anon brtniking out, is not only a reasonable anticipation 
but is an abundantly vc'.rified fact. 

Finally, the outcome of this push and scramble conducted by 
force and fraud, in which it is understood from the outset, that the 
dtwil takes tlu*- hindmost, is that cei'taiii individuals emerge, 
seared, scarred, and hardened, having in their possession wealth 
a,nfl the power which wealth gives, holding thereby a coiitrol over 
their fellows in greater or less degree, and enjoying a greater or IcwSS 
monopoly of many of the good things of life; while of those whom 
they have surpassed some are still in the midst of toil and struggle, 
some are hopeh'^ssly thrown out and past the chance of recovery, 
while oihers are dead, destroyed by the fierceness of the contest 
and the sense of iheir own failure. This is not a pleasant picture 
of industrial society, but it is not overdrawn. Everyone knows 

s 
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tliat the situation might even be painted in more vivid colours 
without doing violence to actual truth. It would be strange i{‘ 
this were to remain the prevailing form of social life. But the 
important point to make is, that if this is to be, we might as well 
abandon the altruistic principle altogether and revert to barbarism ; 
for unless the egoistic tendencies are sufficiently modified and held 
in check to abate this selfishness in industrial competition, there 
will presently come a disruption, and anarchy will ensue. Tihis 
result, however, we will consider further in the next chapter. 

It is desirable to note, in addition to the foregoing observations, 
that the possession which the egoistic ideal of ])ower is allowed to 
take of the individual mind leads to oppression of those whoso 
assistance is necessary as labourers and servants to carry out the 
plans of a master. The strife between capital and labour is evi- 
dence of this. The more power is assured and accumulated in the 
hands of any one person not influenced by altruistic dispositions, 
the fewer concessions is he disposed to make, and the less value is 
he inclined to attach to the services of those whom ho uses. Ho 
crowds down the wages of labour to the utmost, and heaps up his 
contempt upon the labouring man. He thinks no more of tlio 
latter than he does of his cattle, and is just as ready to sacrifict^- the 
one as the other. The relation between himself and his employes 
is the feudal relation ; absolute fealty is expected ; and it is also 
expected that the servant will be content with wliatiovor grac.(>. the 
lord condescends to bestow. Some protection of the employe is 
necessary. The horse must have shelter, food, and rest, elsi^ ho 
soon ceases to be of use to his owner. But beyond tlu^ idea of 
securing the greatest amount of benefit to himself the favour and 
beneficence of the master does not extend. The idea that, the 
servant is an independent personality, to bo n^spt^ctc^d, and wliosc^ 
ends as person the master is bound to promote in and by viri.ue. of 
the relationship between thorn, is so foreign to tlu^ mind of the 
superior in power, that to suggestit would bcMhxuniHl ])n^poHttu’ouH. 
Thus, far beyond any r\ecessities of solf-prc^.scsrvation and ])ropc^r 
development the egoistic ideal and its diH-f)osi,ti(ms indmu^ such a 
disregard of the pleasure of others that ovtm the maiutenauco of 
power over others as dependents, and tho increases of ])ower by 
putting down and keeping down other human beings in a condition 
of subjection, seem the most desirable object. s of activity and 
effort, and the mind is satisfied with nothing olst^. 

Fortunately, in most industrial civilisations cotnpetitiou ox- 
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tends so far that those who have secured great power are sub- 
jected to constant attniiiou from others near them in position, 
and are obliged to resort to every means and to have e\^ery care 
lest their ^possessions slip away. This fact often enures to the 
advantage of the lower class ; for the dominant, spite of his 
domination, is after all in great degree dependent upon the servient. 
Unless the latter be conciliated his services may suddenly bo 
transferred to a rival. In order to preserve power, therefore, 
larger concessions must be made. The more the competition the 
better it is for those who are striving to work upward. It would 
seem, therefore, that competition carries along the remedy for its 
own evils. 

Undoubtedly this is true to a partial extent. But a most serious 
and formidable difficulty here arises. Wliere there are rivals in 
positions of vaniago, the idea soon occurs to them to make peace, 
arrange terms of union, combine their forces, and form an alliance 
of wolves against the lambs. Thus the power of each is largely 
increased to mutual advantage. Ilcnce the social idea is made use 
of to promote ends which are essentially anti-social and predatory. 
The egoistic ideal is never abandoned, but altruism is embraced and 
practised for iho very purpose of subserving the egoism and not an 
atom beyond. Repetitions of this process in an ever-widening 
circle have produced those most tremendous concentrations of 
])ower I’eferred to in a former chapter (Chapter XXIII.), which 
have affected not merely industria,! interests but also the whole 
•nuichinery of governmental adminisirtition. 

It will 1)0 so(‘n, tihcrefor(% that the general situation resulting 
from the provahuit assumpiiou and maintenance by individuals of the 
egoistic ideal of activity, evem whore military force is not employed 
or sanctioned eii-luu’ to gain or preserve power, presents the exist- 
ence of an upper class possessed of wealth and influence, living in 
luxury, and oblivious to or contemptuous of the woes, the misfor- 
tunes, the ill-conditions of their fellow-beings, while below these 
subsists a.R best it may a much larger class of struggling men and 
women, supporting by their labour and through their siijBferings the 
])omp and state of the wealthy ; knowing, too, that the fruits of 
their work instead of profiting themselves chiefly contribute to 
swell the coffers of those above them. In such a situation the 
tendency is unavoidable for the pressure upon those at the bottom 
to grow heavier and more unbearable. Strangely enough, the 
tendency also is for those at the top to become more and more 
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ina.itcniive and more callous; to the sufferings of iliosc uiidorueath 
the press. If they have not gained the objects of their aiinbitiou, 
they light on more fiercely, more pitilessly and uncompromisingly. 
If they have attained their purposes, or if energy begins to fail, 
their active egoism gives place to passive egoism and their ideal of 
life changes to the sybaritic. Let ts now for a little pursue the 
movement of social forces when governed by this latter form of 
the egoistic ideal. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

PASSIVE EGOISM IN THE INEUSTEIAL SYSTEM. 

It is natiii'al for man to deny that he is his brother’s keeper ; but if 
he occupies a position for the enjoyment of which he is indebted to 
society, he will after a time learn — by costly lessons it may be — that 
if he does not look after the interests of society, society will with- 
draw its support from him with very little ceremony. It is the 
neglect of this truth that has brought the most appalling cata- 
strophes upon social organisations, oftentimes with the most startling 
suddenness, in the midst of a fancied security. 

Human experience, after centuries of stupid and obstinate pre- 
judice, resulting in awful cruelty and unspeakable woe — ^ man’s 
inhumanity to man ’ — has demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt 
that the only way to deal with fundamental appetites is to satisfy 
them or modify them by careful education in early years. They 
cannot be crushed out, for they are inherent in human nature. If a 
person is happy and contented he is less prone violently to disturb 
the peace of others. If, on the otlier hand, his primary wants are 
not satisfied, there is a perpetual gnawing and craving which 
stimulates him to influjt harm on those who are near. The starving 
man will not hesitate to steal or murder for the sake of food. 
Nc^ither property nor person is safe with him. Injury is a question 
only of power, not a matter of restraint by moral sentiment on the 
one side or moral suasion on the other. 

'I^’he denial of these primary appetites, and the fear of such 
denial, are indicated in the social condition of poverty — a con- 
dition painfully evident in all communities. The poor have not 
the means necessary to supply their present necessities, or else not 
enough to remove the fear of destitution. Often we observe actual 
want; more frequently still, the other. Vast multitudes of people 
are unable to accumulate a reserve store sufficient to protect them 
against future distress. Hence they are all the while under pres- 
sure to satisfy the instincts and appetites of self-conservation. If 
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others oppose them, they are bound to commit injury of some sort, 
perhaps crime. The existence of poverty, then, must always be 
fruitful in the production of moi'al evil, and dangerous to that 
social order, obedience to which on the part of the citizens of iho 
state King Archidamus used to call ^ most honourable and most 
secure.' Wherever there is a class of people oppressed by poverty, 
and there exists anything under the control or in the possession of 
some by which the poverty of others might be relieved, moral evil 
must always arise. Egoism to the extent of self-preservation will 
risk life even against the most tremendous odds. Better to die 
quickly by violence than slowly with the tortures of starvation. 
You may destroy life indeed, but so long as life romaius basic 
needs will be satisfied, if necessary by force and injury of another. 

History everywhere confirms this view. I cannot but wonder 
that men have set themselves at work to invent theorie>s of imiato 
depravity, of a fall from perfection, of diabolical posst^ssiou and 
influence, to account for the presence of evil, when on a calm sur- 
vey of the facts of human constitution and of social and political 
history the real truth is so plain. All po])ular tumults and com- 
motions disturbing the peace of society spring from ilio lowcw 
classes, the mns adoltes-. They are instigated vtuy oltuni by dtv 
signing leaders ; yet these latter do not furnisli tlu^ powaa* ; tiuy 
merely apply the match to fire the train. Tlu^ ibree is tiu^ force of 
want, of poverty, of wretchedness. The lurid (ires ol* nwolutioii 
reveal as the demons of destruction the begrimed fac^(^ of tlu^ work- 
man, the toiler with his hands who has no hc)])e lor the morrow, 
tlie tattered and ragged form of tlui homeless bc^ggar who has not 
where to lay his head, the wau pallid counteiia.uco of the woman 
whose babe has drawn its last breath (or want of‘ uourlslmunit, 
the tawdry prostitute who knows that literally tlu^ wa,gtvs o(* her 
sill is deatli. A ghastly company they are. dduy riunind us of 
tlie Life-in-Heath seen by Coleridge’s Ancicuit .Marimu*. Hope 
having fled, faith also departs, and holy charily, ''fhey brandish 
iho dagger, they whirl the firebrand, tluy spiu^d tlio bullid;, and 
before them crumble the monuments of woalidi and lu.xury. Tdny 
cause dust to return to dust. Property vanislu^s, blood Hows, 
great names and great honoui\s are ruthlessly smithm. Then at 
la-st wt‘. know 


Tlie glories of our birth and state 
At(>, shadows, not subsUntial tilings. 
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The record of tlie decline and fall of tlie great empires and 
civilisations of eai-tli is invariably a story of destruction at tlie 
hands of the poor and miserable in revolt against the rich and 
prosperous. It is often said that Eome perished because of her 
vices. True, indeed, but not in the sense ordinarily understood. 
The most trustworthy investigations have shown that this great 
western power collapsed because Rome made herself a tyrant and 
supported her extravagant luxury at the expense of her colonies 
and rural dependencies. She taxed and impoverished the country 
to maintain the costly reckless lusts of the city. Hence, the pro- 
vinces, drained of their resources, and hopeless of prosperity, had 
no motive to defend themselves or the city. Thus the capital 
became an easy prey to the northern barbarian, who came really as 
a liboi’ator of the provinces. Rome grew rich from her tributaries, 
but killed tho goose that laid the golden egg. She exhausted her 
supports and defenders. She certainly sinned against light. She 
knew the traditions of the rise and fall of earlier states. She had 
her own sages, and the wisdom of Greece was before her rulers and 
people. Three hundred years B.c. Plato had laid down in the 
Laws that immortal principle of state-craft : 

‘ In the next place,’ said the teacher of the Academy, ‘ dealings 
between man and man require to be suitably regulated. The 
})rinciple of them is very simple. Thou shalt not touch that 
which is mine if thou caust help, or remove tho least thing which 
htdougs to me without my consent ; and may I, being of sound 
mind, do to others as I would they sliould do to me.’ 

’Phis truth, so often forgotten or crushed to earth, always rises 
iigiiiu, and tke nations of tliem that are saved must ever be those 
who walk in its light. 

Wo need not go back to Rome and Greece for illustrative 
example. Nor is it necessary to revert oven to that most coii- 
spicnous phenomenon, tlie overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty by 
tho Prench Revolution, to convince us that social disturbances are 
developed through the discontent of the lower and poorer classes 
of society. The record of crime in all countries at tho present 
day demonstrates tho fiict. Breaches of trust are of course more 
common in the higher classes, because the irresponsible are 
seldom made trustees. But the large majority of criminal acts, 
especially of violence, will be found to have been perpetrated by 
tb().se who have no security for a subsi.si,enco. Our criminal 
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classes, as a rule, are recruited from the uusuccessful, the poor, the 
despised. Said Juvenal : 

Rarely they rise by virtue’s aid, who lie 

Plunged in the depths of helpless poverty. 

I do not mean to claim, of course, that the condition of poverty 
is the sole or the ultimate cause of moral evil, for I have already 
said enough to show the contrary, but only that it is a principal 
and most fruitful source of that evil. It is the social condition 
pre-eminently to be regarded by statesmen, practic.al philan- 
thropists, and philosophers as the breeder of moral and sexual 
disease. To relieve and remove this baleful condition is of prime 
importance to the state. Here and there, indeed, wo find cases of 
crime and manifest injury committed by the rich and powerful. 
But the overthrow of social order need not be expoctc-Hl to come 
directly from those who have something which they dc'.sire iio keep. 
The man who has great possessions do(^s not aim to product^ socfial 
chaos. It is the one who has nothing to lose who c^stooma pro- 
perty to be robbery and human life of trilling consecimuicux 
thoughtful mind, reflecting upon these facts, asks iliself tlu^ (|iiostion, 
Why does poverty exist? Is there not (uiough for alt, so that 
the predatory ap])etites may be satisfied, and the socia,I likewise? 
Cannot men exist and develop their natural aciiiviiy without 
warring against society ? 

The ultimate reason why pove.rty is so general tuid why socnety 
is so much endangered thereby is not the shiftlessm^ss and im])ro- 
vidence of the poor. It lies, I apprehend, in tliC) rapacity of man- 
kind, and the consequent over-accumulation of property and power 
in the hands of an aristocracy. Ignorance, (h^.buiStxl habii-s, lack of 
industry, doubtless contribute to bring about and maiiiitain lJu'i 
pauper condition; but the great trouble is Ihat ]XH)plo who are 
possessed by these misfortunes and vices are uoi/ lu^Jpcxl to siiand 
and walk, but are struck down. It sootns liopehvss lor them to 
struggle. People remain poor much more largt^ly because* otlua' 
people prevent their rising from the pauper conditioxi. It is idle 
to assert that where there is a will there is a way, wluui iho same 
causes which are relentlessly operating to block up the way also 
crush the will. It is of no use to xirge that il‘ mm are only frugal, 
industrious, and honest tlu^y will succeed. fact is ibat some- 
times they will and sometimes they will noli. Tho condition of 
things ought to be such that they always should ; but such is not 
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the condition of things. The weakest go to the wall because 
thrust and hurled there by the stronger. Many a man sufficiently 
determined to win his way and secure a competence is baffled at 
every turn, and finally, perhaps amid curses and jeers of his fellows, 
is beaten to the ground. Industry, frugality, and honesty in a 
vast number of cases are almost powerless in the strife for exist- 
ence, especially in large cities, where the press is the most crush- 
ing. Moreover, intelligence is usually arrayed on the side of the 
rich, and against the poor. The odds ai’e terrible. The power of 
wealth, the power of reputation, the power of knowledge, all com- 
bine in dreadful array to slaughter the weak and helpless, who 
have for their defence — what ? Nothing, but the 

Eternal spirit of the chainless mind. 

Sometimes the courage of desperation in one or a few will avail 
against an army. Sometimes a David slays a Goliath. Here and 
there a Winkelried makes way for liberty by gathering into his 
bosom a sheaf of hostile spears. But the rule is well-nigh uni- 
versal that the heaviest battalions win. And since the antagonism 
continues, the poor dashing themselves against those more for- 
tunate, and the latter repelling and defeating them, the tendency 
is for the strong to grow stronger, the miserable to grow more 
wretched — for wealth to become concentrated, and poverty to 
become more hopeless. This is always a dangerous situation for 
the state. 

The wealthy and the prosperous are usually reluctant to ac- 
knowledge that anybody is responsible for poverty but the poor. 
And so with respect to the mox'al evils springing from poverty, 
they arc e(|ually unwilling to consider that blame rests upon any 
])erson but the law-breaker. It is undoubtedly the case that laws 
for the protection of life, liberty, and property must be made and 
enforced. Order there must bo, and infractions must be suppressed 
and punisbed. But when a man strikes him who by fraud guided 
by superior intelligence, or by oppression exercised through supe- 
rior power, bas injured the assailant, there is at least a question 
whether the assaulted has not something to account for to society. 
Society owes to itself, in its own interest, for the sake of justice 
and order, that the poor, the weak, the ignorant receive a better 
and more complete protectioix than those who are able to protect 
themselves. As a matter of fact their security is generally much 
less. If through pressure men commit wickedness, it is certainly 
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both just aud rational to remove the pressure. It is very super- 
ficial to regard the criminal as the sole author of his crime ; we 
must look to the conditions which impel to crime. We may be 
very sure that if the lower classes are rebellious to order there is 
something the rhatter with the higher classes. Unless we change 
the conditions, and thus remove the operating causes which pro- 
duced the crime, we shall have repetitions of it. Those causes 
lie in the unequal distribution of property and the unjust discrimi- 
nations as to liberty of individuals, involving too great power con- 
centrated in one or a few, and too i^estricted a sphere of action for 
the many ; and these in their turn spring from individual egoism. 

Ifj therefore, anyone is disposed to consider that he has done 
enough for his fellow-men if he refrain from actively injuring 
them, and that after all the only satisfactory course to be followed 
is to enjoy present good, leaving the course of affairs io work itself 
out in its own way, I earnestly advise him to think on those things. 
The attitude of everyone is of consequence, and the more content 
that one is with his own passivity the more sure is the sign of 
danger. For he could scarcely rest in quiet with au untroubltHl 
conscience if he were not supported by a prevahmt sentiment ; and 
in the prevalence of such a sentiment there is great peril already. 
Disintegration is certainly going on, and no one can tell how soon 
violence may break up order. Hence, while active egoism is a 
more salient and conspicuous evil, passive egoism croatc^s a dry 
rot from which the social fabric is liable suddenly to collapse witli 
a crash. 

I cannot avoid closing this chapter with a quotation front the 
discussion of the social question hy John Rae, in the work already 
mentioned, Mn which he significantly comments upon ihe far-secnhig 
vision of De Tocqueville. This political philosopluw, Mr. Rae rtv 
marks, has pointed out how remarkably democratic instifaiiions 
^nourish two powerful passions, either of which, if it gol; the 
mastery, would prove fatal to freedom. One is tln^ lovti of cMpiality. 

. . . They will endure poverty, servitude, pauporisTti ; but they 
will not endure aristocracy.” The other is the mmdned loves of 
material gratification. . . . When a passion like this sprt^ads frotn 
the classes whose vanity it feeds to the classes whosc^ etivy it 
excites, social revolution is at the gates ; aud this is one of Do 
Tocqueville’s gravest apprehensions in contemplating ihe advance 
of democracy. For, he says, the passion for material well-b(nng 
^ Contemporary SoomUmi, Tntroductioa. 
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lias no check in a democratic community except religion, and if 
religion were to decline — and the pursuit of comfort undoubtedly 
impairs it — then liberty would perish. . . . It is impossible, there- 
fore, in an age when the democratic spirit has grown so strong and 
victorious, to avoid taking some reasonable concern for the future 
of liberty, more especially as at the same time the sphere and 
power of government are being everywhere continually extended ; 
the devotion to material well-being, and what is called material 
civilisation, is ever increasing; and religious faith, particularly 
among the educated and the working classes, is on the decline.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE RELIEF. 

Before dealing witli wliat were considered by tlu^ writcn* to b(^ iJie 
leading obstacles and hindrances in the way of the eliniiiiatiou of 
evil, there were indicated four general spheres of acdon within 
which, or lines along which, the work of abating evil must bo 
prosecuted. And now that we have finished our own tjisk of 
pointing out these obstructions to the realisation of our ideals of 
the social good, of clearing away misconceptions, and oi’ showing 
that what is often esteemed essential is only accidental, that what 
many regard as an end is often only a means liable to l)o p(^rvertiotl, 
and when so perverted itself becomes an evil of magnitudes — now 
that this has been accomplished, these four fields of acliivity again 
appear before us to be entered upon and worked by thosc^ willing 
to labour for the abatement of evil in society, undcu’ the guidance 
and direction of two complementary precopt^s, which, as our con- 
tention is, must for ever govern all effective effort for the (dhni na- 
tion of evil and the consequent amelioration of mankind, namely 

Mrst^ AIM AT THE MINIMUM OF EXTRINSIC RESTRAINT AND THE 
MAXIMUM OF LIBERTY FOR THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Secondly^ aim at the most coMPLE'ru and universal deve- 
lopment OF THE ALTRUISTIC CHARACTER. 

If I have succeeded in securijig the intorc^st of tlie r(^ad(n* up to 
this point, it may be a surprise to liini, ])erhaps a (lisaippoiniiimuit, 
and probably it will be the occasion of adverse criticism, that. I h(MT*i 
bring to a close this treatise on the Ih’oblmn of Evil. Wiih so mink 
that is negative and so little that is positive in tln^ way of exhibit- 
ing particular measures for the relief against (wil, it may appintr 
that after the travail of a mountain only a mouses has bcnui brought* 
forth. But if we go on from this position which wt^ havi^ now 
reached, let us see what we havc^ before us. We liavi^ biam (ui- 
deavouring to compawss the whole subject of evil generally, and not 
any one of its special forms. Our thought thus pursiuMl has now 
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broug'ht us to tlie tlireslioki of many scieucos and arts, compre- 
lionding, indeed, the entire field of human activity. First we have 
industrial science, demanding the application of the practical 
ethical principles we have tried to justify to questions of econo- 
mics in a thousand and one arts, with extensions into various theo- 
retical sciences. In the second place there is political science, 
embracing all the topics relating to government, law, jurisprudence' 
and some of those concerning political economy. In the third 
place is presented with equal claims philanthropic science, which 
is still inchoate, its data and its laws with respect to its ends not 
having yet been co-ordinated. Finally, we note educational science, 
wilii its numerous relations and its various departments — physical, 
iniclloctual, moral, resthetic, religious. Into which one of these 
four groati divisions of practical science shall we enter? To treat 
them all would require not one but many volumes, and to deal 
with any one would injure the effect of the generalisations we have 
already made. Accordingly wo shall, I think, be justified in con- 
tenting ourselves for the present with the results attained, tin; 
aulhoi' hoping ihat the process of elimination pursued in this book 
may have yithled some little positive truth as a residuum which 
may be of value to othons who arc pursuing their own work in the 
great. do]iartmeuts of ]iractical activity just named. But before 
closing tluM-o are some further romaiks called for ujmn the a,ppli- 
cation of t.he ])riuci])lcs and proc(qits enunciated. 

'I’lieso rcmiaii-ks chielly concern the relatives vuiluo of the four 
methods in the ])rodue 1 .ion of the altruistic and the subjugation 
of lilie (Egoistic character, which we have found to be the most 
important, praet.ical social quost.ion ; and this also lias a direct 
Ixairing upon the subject of tho last two ebapters. 

It. cannot bo denied that activity in the philanthropic and odu- 
cat.iomil sphoros is likely to be tho most purely altruisi.ic in motive 
and directly altruistic in its results, inasmuch as within them there 
is aflbnh'd lews o]iportunit.y f(»r the schemes of egoistic ambition. 
The si.atiesman and the soldier, the inventor, or even tlio cotumer- 
oial proinotiir, may indeed display a very high degree of self-ahne- 
gation and greatly encourage altruism ; hut the thcat.re of their 
efforts is in each case one which nominally furnishes tho groat(«t 
st.imuluH 1.0 selfish desir((s. However groat may be tho bonefit.H 
wliich mankind d(*,riv(^s from their actiivity, those benefits usually 
are indir(^ct, tlu^ direct end of tlio person’s efforts being his own 
Jiggraudisemcnt. fi’hiH does not fulfil t.ho moral law. Yet oven 
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where a luati is priuaarily anxious to do that wliicli will pronioiio 
his own super-eminence or pecuniary profit in a political (‘.areor, 
whether civil or military, it not seldom liappons tliat the individual 
is greatly inspired by ideals of the beueiits to others which his 
labours may confer. The approbation of others depends upotx this 
result ; and this approbation ordinarily enters very largely into tlu^ 
emoluments of fame — a good I'eputation cei’tainly is preferable to a 
bad on© in the minds of most. Moreover, in all political organisa- 
tion where competition rather than custom determines who shall 
fill the high places, it is indispensable that those whoso ambition 
lies in the direction of the statesman’s meeds should, avowedly at 
least, make the ends of their activity the good of the statio. If 
they fail to do this wiser aspirants walk away with the covcdied 
prizes. Hence, notwithstanding the iudncemouliS to and opportu- 
nities for egoism in the political creations, th(^ cu>untoractiug 
restraints are also powerful. 

Besides this, it must bo noticed that, in the present state of 
civilisation, the highest success in the political career is not achieved 
without the possession of the genuine altruistic disposition, and 
that this disposition makes the chances of any success much 
better. Common observation about us confirms such a statcnmmt. 
The most successful men of the present ago — men like Lincoln, 
Gladstone, and Grant — have been predominantly altruisidc. Wucdi 
characters do not always command political succoss, but wlum 
supported by powerful intellects they achieve a suocc'.ss that is tiot 
surpassed ; whereas, though strong intolleci-s, unaccotnpaniod by 
the self-denying character, may come to the front transiently, thcfir 
great deficiency is thereby rendered more conspicuous, and tluur 
fall is only made the greater; while, indeed, many who are able 
enough are so palpably go vormnl by egoistic sont.iinent.s that i^eople 
will not trust fliom. Even if tli(>>y try i,o dtwivo tiny are gtmcu*ally 
soon found out. Who has not seen num giftcnl, ])()SS(\SHe(l of good 
ideas on political tliomos, and anxious to utilisi^ iludr inleuts, so 
weighted by an utterly selfish and thus worthless cdiaracdcu' that 
they are of no bemdit to the commuuity, and wholly tinabk'* to 
realise their own asi)ira.tions ? Kiuleavonring bo make the wholes 
world revolve around ihem as tlu^ ctmtro, Qu^y simply c^xcludt^ 
themselves from tlu^ socsial niovomcnfr, and this tlu^ (pukikiT fht^ 
more blatant they arc^. Otlun* people will (udich tluu'r ich^as atid 
suggestions, but want nothing further of tluun, bi^causci tluy an^ 
intrinsically unavailable, lb give tlumi pow(^r or places of trust. 
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would be a dangerous experiment. TLe result is, tliat instead of 
producing anything in the political field as cultivators, they can 
only furnish the manure for another’s crop. 

The power for harm of active egoism in the political sphere is 
greatly heightened and enlarged by that passive egoism in the 
constituency which permits politics to become the trade of knaves 
who enter political life to make a living out of it by bargaining, 
bribery, and almost every form of corruption. Under an autocracy 
supported by bayonets, it is very difficult to find a remedy for 
abuses of any sort, so long as those who commit the wrong are 
faithful in tlieir loyalty to the sovereign power. The evil continues 
until it becomes so intolerable as to occasion great upheavals. But 
in a country where the right of suffinge remains in the people, 
there exists an instrument of relief which is immediately available. 
If political evil prevail, it is not because there is no power to check 
or eradicate, but because there is neglect to use the power. It is 
precisely this neglect that passive egoism fosters, and in such dis- 
regard of the duties of a citizen the dangers pointed out in the last 
chai)ter are greatly enhanced. 

Yet 1 do not share the feelings of pessimists, who behold as an 
omen of certain and speedy ruin to the governmental order that 
corruption which at some periods and in some places disgraces 
democratic communities. Indicative of disease such corruption 
undoubtedly is, and of disease which ought to be watched and 
cured. But the freedom of political action is so great through the 
universality of suffrage that it is difficult for abuses to remain long 
enougli to ])ecouu^ firmly fixed. Individualism, even if selfish, 
will act as a cout.iniial solvcmt of the most carefully planned com- 
binations ; and without co-opcmition on the part of many, no great 
degree of power can either be gained or maintained. Neither 
political parties nor political cliques for a very long period in 
American history have been able to preserve tlieir sway, where 
their dominai.ion was at all obviously productive of evil conse- 
(}U(mccs. At the vt^ry worst thieves will rise against thieves, and 
honest men bo able to hold the balance of power. 

That this last does not fulfil a very higli ideal of social order 
may be frt'-ely admitted. And that it is possible for popular sen- 
timent to become so dc^based in a community where everyone has 
})y the constitution the protection of one vote that social chaos 
will come again, must also impress itself upon us. Again, no 
social order has yet become so good that it might not be made 
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better ; and tendencies toward a worse state are apt to produce a 
.worse state. Such considerations as these ought to be heeded by 
those who are too indolent and too much in love with their own 
comfort to pay any attention to public affairs. It is important 
always to be on the alert lest security may be imperilled. Often 
this is done very insidiously, and if security be lost all is lost — 
to the sybarite and the ambitious alike. 

The difficulties and dangers in the way of attempting to cur^ 
evils by legislation and governmental authority generally, should 
not allow us to weaken that authority within its legitimate bounds. 
Nor should we forget that circumstances and conditions are all the 
while changing ; so that an exercise of governmental restraint, 
legislative or executive, may be required on the score of security at 
one time, which, tested by the same rule, may be wholly unneces- 
sary at another. To discriminate between what is requisite for 
security and what is over-government, is a most delicate and per- 
plexing matter. Some of the advocates of laissez-faire have carried 
their doctrine too far in restricting the sphere of governmental 
authority. The Post, for instance, can scarcely be said to be a 
necessity for security. It is maintained on grounds of convenience ; 
yet few would deem it advisable to abolish this department of 
governmental machinery. There can be no inflexible rule as to 
what government shall and shall not do. That extremes of theory 
should always be avoided is a truism. But though the doctrine of 
laissez-faire cannot in its strictness be adopted, yet the principle 
upon which it is founded, namely that the office of government is 
essentially negative, is the true one. I should qualify this by ex- 
cepting education ; though in reality this constitutes no exception, 
for education is the most efficient means of promoting security. 
Other positive functions demanded by public expediency must un- 
doubtedly be conceded from time to time as circumstances vary, 
but in these days of socialistic agitation we shall do well to watch 
with some jealousy the conferring of powers and duties upon the 
government which go beyond the limits marked out by the de- 
mands of security. We may, indeed, examine with far-reaching 
care into what security requires, but those requirements should 
generally be the final test. 

The most important economical question to be considered under 
existing conditions seems to me to be unquestionably that presented 
by the prevalence of poverty, and the contests between capital and 
labour. Appertaining to this, arises the problem how far legisla- 
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tion should go to change existing rules as to the holding of property. 
ThougU we may repudiate with impatience the notion that the 
holding of property is robbery of someone else, it may still appear to 
ns upon reflection that undue accumulation may become not only 
robbery as to the property^ itself, but may take away from others 
liberty and even life. The objections naturally suggesting them- - 
selves to the abolition of private ownershi]^ of land, for instance, 
are by no means conclusive, and may not even be pertinent to a 
limitation and restriction by legislative authority of the amount of 
anyone’s holding. As Mr. Eae puts it, the aim ought to be, not to 
abolish private ownership, but to facilitate private acquisition, and, 

I may add, to multiply the number of owners, till a more equal 
distribution is effected. Men must have the produce of land in 
order to live. When, therefore, one individual holds more land 
than he can cultivate and improve he is certainly depriving others 
of the means of subsistence which they might utilise. If he pro- 
duces nothing, but his holding results in keeping others from pro- 
ducing, then injustice is palpable. This reasoning is not extended 
to movables by the majority of those who urge it. They say that 
a man is fairly entitled to all the personal property he can acquire ; 
so long as he does not monopolise land no restrictions should be 
placed npon his accumulation. But, I apprehend, we shall find it 
necessary to consider very seriously the expediency of restricting 
also, by legislative authority, the amount of personal property 
which one individual may hold. Certainly this is a legitimate 
question of politics, since it affects very vitally the social security, 
for the reasons given in former chapters. And much the same 
reasons subsist against monopoly when vast amounts of capital are 
locked up and not utilised as when land is withheld from those 
who desire to produce. For the substantial vice of gi'eat accumu- 
lation, whether it be of land or of movable capital, lies, when we 
get at the root of the matter, in the power it gives one man over 
his fellows. , Growth and development are prevented, liberty is 
abridged, the sources of life are drained, either by the exercise of 
this power for ill, or, negatively, by the regaining from exercising 
it for good. I may not use what I have, or be able to use it ; but 
by my great possessions I may hold sway over the actions and 
destinies of my neighbours, as absolute as that of a military chief. 
Thus the tyranny of wealth may be as bad as that of arms. Politi- 
cal despotism has been curtailed so far as it is upheld by the sword ; 
so far as it is supported by the monopoly of wealth it is everywhere 
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rampant. Now, as sliown in tLe last chapter, where industrial 
despotisms prevail there is a great danger of a return of military 
autocracy. We cannot for ever grind the face of the poor. For 
these reasons, in the words of another, a prophet of our own : 
‘ The poverty of the people, not only in the acute but in the chronic 
form also of the disease, is an evil in such sense that it ought to be 
made a prominent and emphatic part of policy, both social and 
individual, fully to avail of the legitimate, practical, and eflS.cient 
means tending to its cure or progressive diminution.'' ^ 

Whatever is susceptible of accomplishment by the political 
method, both negatively and positively, it must never be forgotten 
that the political machinery will either run wrong or break down 
completely without the proper disposition on the part of the 
individuals composing it. In order to clean hands there must be 
clean hearts. This brings us again, and finally, to the paramount, 
the transcendent, the supreme value of the educational method of 
fighting evil. Against all that individual egoism in private busi- 
ness dealings which we found to be so prevalent and so merciless, 
we are relegated almost wholly to this latter. Legislation here is 
peculiarly hazardous. We are never sure that we are not height- 
ening rather than lowering the evil, or that we are not suppressing 
one vice only to give the opportunity of breaking forth to half a 
dozen others. Experience has shown that legislative attempts to 
regulate the natural movements of trade conditional upon the laws 
of supply and demand is inefficacious. Distress from high prices 
of corn and wheat has never been prevented by the government 
fixing a maximum rate per bushel ; nor will speculation be stopped 
by Act of Parliament forbidding it. Gambling laws may do some- 
thing, but not much. The law against fraud, theoretically perfect, 
is comparatively impotent to prevent fraud where the disposition 
exists to accomplish it. The efficacious remedy is to take away 
such a disposition. The moral character of individuals must bo 
elevated by careful education from the beginning of life onward. 

The first thing is to cause the evil of egoism to be seen clearly. 
In general terms, that selfishness causes moral evil is admitted. But 
the extent of damage is not appreciated, nor the importance of each 
one bringing the matter home and regarding and regulating his 
own conduct. This is the trouble the preachers always meet with. 
Yet everyone can see that it would be better if there were no 
fraud, no rapacity, no cruelty, no overreaching of one by his 

* Charles Fioderick Adams, National Quarterhj lieviov (U.S.A.), Ocb. IBSO. 
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neiglibour ; and the ill-conditions we endeavoured to sketch in the 
last two preceding chapters are obvious to the most superficial 
view. A. continuance of such conditions must work increasing 
harm 5 and no one can be sure that his turn to be injuriously 
affected may not come soon. Is it not common prudence, then, to 
give some attention to the matter of arresting these dangerous 
tendencies ? The process of thought described in Chapter VII., 
as the one by which the moral law became evolved, is the very one 
which ought to operate reflectively upon the disposition of the 
egoist. It is undeniably of advantage to the individual that every- 
body else be animated by an altruistic spirit, for it will entail less 
trouble upon him of guarding his own interests, make his posses- 
sions more secure, and increase the facility of his acquisitions. If 
he is so disposed, it may improve his chances of cheating or domi- 
neering over others. He cannot then afford to allow the laws to be 
relaxed, or their execution to be interfered with or nullified. No 
more can he safely favour a common sentiment that everyone is at 
liberty to take advantage of the necessities of other people to the 
fullest extent ; for, however much he may pride himself upon his 
abilities, he is not Argus-eyed nor Briarean-handed. The altruistic 
rule that a man is his brother’s keeper, and that all mankind are 
brothers, if adopted by everybody else, is surely far the best rule 
for him. It makes allies everywhere instead of enemies. Hence 
it behoves even the most selfish individual to visit with his ap- 
proval all actions on the part of people generally which indicate a 
disposition to act altruistically, and to favour the formation of such 
dispositions; while he ought for his own most selfish interests 
to discourage and disapprove of all exhibitions of reckless or 
malevolent selfishness in the lives of others. 

In civilised communities most men are intelhVent enous'h to 
see this ; they are willing that general laws be passed in aid of 
security and justice; they are willing that children, their own 
included, shall be taught to obey the laws and to repress self in 
the ordinary intercourse of life ; they are also willing that the 
preacher and the schoolmaster teach altruism to other people. 
Out of this very fact, indeed, altruism has grown to be itself a 
power ; and without this it would scarcely have been able to make 
any progress whatever. 

But when the egoist has gone thus far, what is his position ? 
Remaining egoistic, self-regarding alone, possessed by the egoistic 
ideal, and governed wholly by the egoistic disposition, how is his 
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own conduct to be affected ? If he expects to have any influence 
in improving the morale of the community, or if he merely intends 
not to be an obstacle in the way of such improvement, he must 
himself either be altruistic or seem to be so. Otherwise, not only 
is his call to others to be self-denying the howl of the tiger to his 
prey to come and throTv themselves into his jaws, but his own 
example necessarily creates resistant, and thus counter-egoistic, 
volitions, actions, and dispositions. If, therefore, the social spirit 
makes any impression upon him, he must at least conceal or 
counteract in some way his own egoism. 

This is what is attempted by the majority in the more enlight- 
ened communities of our day and generation. Sometimes it is con- 
cealment with deceit and hypocrisy, sometimes it is atonement 
by munificence, or generosity in some particular instances, that the 
egoist relies upon to frustrate the ill effects upon him of his own 
selfishness. While sincerely desiring that other people may bo 
altruistic, and recognising that his own undisguised egoism is an 
obstacle in the way of this, he seeks to pi^eserve his own selfish 
ideals, and pursue his own selfish ends without seeming to do so. 

It appears to me that if the pulpit and other moral teachers 
who are endeavouring to effect the amelioration of character would 
direct their attention more particularly to the task of showing the 
fruitlessness of this scheme of the egoist, they would accomplish 
more than they do by descanting at large upon the advantages of 
altruism. That it is better for mankind that each one love his 
neighbour is admitted ; but it is not allowed by each one that it 
is at all important that he himself love his neighbour. He thinks 
he can escape this in ways such as I have indicated, while at the 
same time he reaps for himself the advantage of the altruism of 
other people. This is a great reason why it is so hard to work 
moral improvement in communities where no one denies but all 
approve the Golden Eule. 

That the device of concealment is a very shallow one seems 
quite evident. I may wish to get an unfair advantage of my neigh- 
bour in a trade, and to that end may, by professing a v.oal for his 
interest, and lying about the real facts of the case, beguile him into 
the transaction upon my own terms. But sooner or later ho will 
find out that he has been cheated ,* and my reputation for aliruism 
is gone with that man for ever. It will not take long to create for 
me a reputation which will estimate ino at what I really am, not at 
what I simulate myself to be. With each person who trios really 
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to be egoistic wliilc pretending to be altruistic, a crisis must neces- 
sarily come wlien lie must either abandon his 'egoism or acquire a 
reputation for that and hypocrisy superadded. People are strangely 
credulous in supposing that they can deceive in this way. But 
professions, explanations, and sophistries are of not the shghtest 
avail, dhey are found out, and the result is even more calamitous 
than such people suppose. They both acquire a bad reputation, 
and deceive themselves in regard to its existence. 

Counteracting the bad favour of evil deeds by good ones is 
a much safer method for the egoist. It gives the appearance of 
repentance, and seems to evince a disposition not wholly selfish. 
Besides, if one robs Peter to pay Paul, the latter and his friends 
are in some sort propitiated. Acting under this system of pro- 
cedure, the egoist may be open and shameless even in malevolence, 
relying upon his ability to nullify the ill-repute of this by large 
benefiictions. He can afford to browbeat, oppress, steal, and rob — 
to snatch the bread from the mouths of widows and the fatherless, 
till he has acquired wealth ; and then, in the latter portion of his 
life, may turn saint and shine as a model of holy charity. Success 
in this way, it is quite true, may be achieved. Most people have 
within their own experience witnessed instances. It is with very 
similar views that the general sentiment, before criticised, arises 
tliat all is fair in business. It is thought legitimate to get wdiat 
one can, by means fair or foul, in the counting-house, if only apart 
of the wages of sin is placed in the contribution-box or subscribed 
for the orphan asylum. 

But however much the reputation of the egoist may be saved 
by this method, it does not contribute very much to improve tlie 
social condition, upon which, after all, every man is so largely de- 
pendent. Force everywhere elicits resistance, and the state of -war 
continues and increases, producing only destruction, and generating 
destructive influences. Besides, the egoistic habit is apt to grow 
stronger with indulgence ; so that it will often turn out that the 
egoist will wholly forget to become a saint. His benefactions he 
will put off to a more convenient season, which will never arrive. 
Meantime he goes on smiting, gouging, biting, and scratching 
everyone whom he deals with. Not much can be done with him 
by society unless he grows bold enough to overstep the limits of 
freedom allowed liiih by the law. If we are theologically inclined, 
we may derive some comfort from the thought that hell is yawning 
to receive him. But the practical consideration of means by which 
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siicli creatures may be eliminated from tlie social organism must 
force itself upon the minds even of men just like them. And, after 
viewing the problem in all its aspects, there is only one conclusion 
to be ai-rived at, namely that the reform must begin at home. If we 
expect society to be more altruistic : if we believe it is better that 
other people be self-denying, and hoxoe that they will become so : we 
must ourselves be in reahty, and not in the seeming, contributors 
in personal character and example to such a result. 

This has been said before. It has been said many times indeed 
in this work, and by very many people everywhere. Jesus of 
Nazareth said it a long while ago, and it was said centuries before 
his time. Preachers and teachers are all the time saying it. That 
others will continue the iteration is greatly to be desired. When 
critics remark that such sentiment is antiquated and trite, they 
also will do a service by calling attention to the truth again; pro- 
vided their remarks are pungent enough to detain anybody’s atten- 
tion — for there is a vapidity and inanity of criticism which is often 
much more intolerable than the literature ci’iticised. No critic 
will dare to assert that it is obsolete doctrine. All moral progress 
involves and requires iteration ; and being sure that we have the 
correct iDrinciple and the efficacious practical precept, our only 
course is to enforce it by continued and repeated application. Since 
people have got tired of pulpit reiteration, perhaps, too, there will 
be an advantage in having the truth reached and presented from 
another and quite opposite point of view. 

We may derive much comfort and become inspired with strong 
hope from the reflection that altruism is a natural force working 
in and through individuals, and thus throughout the social or- 
ganism. As society grows more complex its power is necessarily 
increasing ; in all stages of progress it is present in some degree. 
The most cruel and bloodthirsty wretch that ever existed had at 
least brief intervals of altruistic feeling toward wife, mistress, or 
child, if no other. Normally, indeed, the most porcine of mortals 
has his porcine affection for his family. This sentiment is capable 
of development to all the degrees of altruism, and ever widened 
with the advance of civilisation. There is hence a potent natural 
influence at work which can confidently be reckoned upon in aid 
of the elimination of evil in the social sphere. 

There is great need at present of directing the attention of the 
truth-loving, and the lovers of their kind, who are unfettered by 
the bonds of authority, toward a more thorough examination of 
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tlie nature and value of religion in tlie newer lights of the existing 
age. In our consideration of the Doctrine of Sin (Chapter XIV.), 
it appeared that what is called ‘ spirituality/ or ^ the spiritual life/ 
is a development of natural susceptibilities into altruistic senti- 
ment and cliaiacter. Is this development fostered by a connection 
oi the spirit of self-abnegation with an assumed or believed divine 
presence ? And is there warrant, and if so what warrant, for this 
belief? These are the questions both for scientists and for the 
supporters oi religion to answer. They cannot be answered upon 
any declaration of authority. ^ Christ and Him crucified ’ cannot 
longer be preached to the intelligent world on the basis of feudal 
relationship. Such preaching has little effect now, and soon it 
will become ridiculous. Jesus may be held up as an exemplar, but 
not as a sovereign. Yet it still may be that there is a divine force, 
or a higher natural force, which comes only ^ by fasting and prayer.’ 
In view of what Christianity has accomplished in the world, we 
have no right to despise its assertion that there is such a power for 
^ curing the soul.’ But Christian teachers make a mistake in 
their vehement assertions that the existence of such a gift from God 
has been demonstrated^ and the methods they take to convince 
and persuade are absolutely fatal to their attempts to establish any 
truth which can stand for ever because it is truth. If there be 
such ^ divine grace,’ it must be made to appear and be tested by 
the methods of observation and experiment in precisely the same 
way as the existence and effects of any physical, moral, and social 
force are indicated and verified by science. Det me sug'gest, then, 
to the teachers of religion, who are full of alarm, because their 
temples are everywhere falling about their heads, that it is quite 
possible they may meet and defeat scientific criticism ; but it is 
only by use of the scientific method that they can hope to do so. 
They must themselves become scientists. When they do this, 
their work will be welcomed by scientists, and will be much more 
appreciated withal by their own constituencies. 

Meantime, it is a matter for congratulation that the scientific 
and the religious ends of human effort are becoming so fully coin- 
cident. I suppose Paul was right, from the point of view both of 
religious and scientific morality, when he enjoined the Eomans, 
‘ Owe no man anything but to love one another ; for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law.’ Thus, if the results of our criticism 
in this book are just, and show forth a true doctrine, we find a 
common practical problem to be worked out by religion and science 
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togetlier, irrespective of differences both of final ends and of the 
premises out of which this practical problem comes to present 
itself. Science and religion — to use for the moment the ordinary 
antithesis, misleading though it be — have before them alike to 
investigate and follow in the sense explained : THE best methods 
OF CUEING THE SOUL. 

In recognising the necessity of this, we have, I think, got upon 
our raft — ‘ the best and most irrefragable of human notions.’ ^ 
There remains further the theoretical question, which indeed may 
have important practical bearings, but primarily at least exhibits 
a theoretical aspect, Is there in addition some word of G od ? 
The teachers of religion with emphasis, and often intolerance of 
dispute, declare that there is. But attribute it to what they may, 
they have not made out their case to the satisfaction of a very largo 
and increasing body of the most intelligent of their cou temporaries. 
If only unity upon the practical problem can be preserved, perhaps 
after a while, from one side or the other, some Moses will arise 
who from a Pisgali height ^ of exalted wit ’ will behold and declare 
unto us a land fairer than any in which we have dwelt, into which 
we may enter as into an earthly paradise, and whose atmosphere 
mayhap will fill us with the breath of eternal life. 

Our concluding word is, that in all the relations of life, busi- 
ness as well as social, men must be taught, and must learn, to 
regard their fellows, not as inorganic nature to he used, but as 
independent personalities, with aims and ends like their own, 
whose development and realisation is a thing which it is the duty 
and the pleasure of every other to favour and assist rather than 
neglect, blight, and defeat. The true and only self-satisfying ideal 
of activity is that which contemplates human beings as acting upon 
each other, not as the forces of inorganic nature work — in blind 
impact and resistance — but rather as the forces of organic life, 
assimilatively, each finding his ends in the ends of tlie others, and 
all working in and through the others for the development of one 
organic social whole, in which each individual is at once the means 
and the end of all the rest. As Emerson said, ^ Every man t^akes 
care that his neighbour shall not cheat him. But a day comes 
when he begins to cai^e that he do not cheat his neighbour. Then 
all goes well. He has changed his market-cart into a chariot of 
the Sun.’ ^ 


^ ITalo, Plueilo. 


^ 0)1 WorsMi), 
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It is not past Lope that tLese tMngs may actually become 
nearly, perhaps quite, universal characteristics of human social life. 
Indeed, the indications are rather that they must, spite of all 
hindrances and obstacles. When this perfect ideal of the organic 
unity of mankind is realised, then we shall have the minimum of 
evil. This ideal is no other than the altruistic ; and its following 
makes for the elimination of evil, and secures so far as is possible 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number.^ 

^ I am under special obligations to Mr. 0, E. Straus, of New York, for reading 
the MSS. of this work, and for many valuable suggestions. 
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of a Scottish University City. ^s. 6 d. 
‘To Meet the Day’ through the Christian 
* year: being a Text of Scripture, with an 
Original Meditation and a Short Selection 
in Verse for Every Day. ^s. 6 d. 

AMOS. — A Primer of the English 
Constitution and Government 

By Sheldon Amos. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

Annual Register (The), A Review 

of Public Events at Home and Abroad, 
for the year 1891. Svo. 185. 

Volumes of the ‘ Annual Register’ for the 
years 1863-1890 can still be had. 

ANSTBY {F.)— WORKS BY. 

The Black Poodle, and other 

Stories. Crown Svo. 2s. bds. ; 2s. 6 d. cl. 

Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
Punch, ist Series- With 20 Illustrations 
byj. Bernard Partridge. Fcp.4to. 5J-. 
2nd Series. [/w the Press. 

The Travelling Companions. 

Reprinted from With Illustrations 
by J. Bernard Partridge. Post4to. 

ARISTOTLE.— Tm WORKS OF. 

The Politics: G. Bekker’s Greek 
Text of Books I. III. IV. (VII.), with an ] 
English Translation by W. E. Bolland, 
M.A. ; and short Introductory Essays by 
A. LAIfG, M.A. Crown Svo. Js. 6 d. 

Fhe Politics : Introductory Essays. 

. By Andrew Lang. (From Bolland and 
Lang’s ‘Politics’.) Crown Svo. 2s. 6 d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
vrith Essays and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vbls. Svo. 32^. 

Tfae Nicomachean Ethics : Newly 

Translate into English. By Robekt 
C rown Svo. 75. 6 d. , 


ARMSTRONG {G. F. Savage-)— 
WORKS BY. 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
Svo. 6^. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. Svo. 5 A 
King IDavid. (The Tragedy of 

Israel, Part II.) Fcp. Svo. 65. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 

Israel, Part III.) Fcp. Svo. 6 s. 

Ugone : A Tragedy. Fcp. Svo. 6s, 
A Garland from Greece ; Poems. 

Fcp. Svo. js 6 d. 

Stories of Wicklow ; Poems. 

Fcp. Svo. js. 6d 

Mephistopheies in Broadcloth : 

a Satire. Fcp. Svo. 4^ 

One in the Infinite ; a Poem. 

Crown Svo. ^s. 6 d. 

The Life and Letters of Edmund 
J. Armstrong. Fcp. Svo. js. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG [E. J.)— WORKS BY. 
Poetical Works. Fcp. Svo. ss. 
Essays and Sketches. Fcp. Svo. 5.?. 

ARMSTRONG. — Elizabeth Far- 
nese: the Termagant of Spain. 
By Edward AiaibTRONG, Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. Svo. i 6 s. 

ARNOLD {Sir Edwin, K.C.LE.)— 
WORKS BY. 

The Light of the World; or, 

the Great Consummation. A Poem. 
Clown Svo. p. 6 d. net. ' 

Seas and Lands. Reprinted letters 
from the ‘ Daily Telegraph With 
71 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. js. 6 d. 

Potiphar’s Wife, and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. 5^’. net. 

ARNOLD {Dr. T.)— WORKS BY. 
Introductory Lectures on Mo- 
dern History. Svo. p. 6d. 
MiscellaneousWorks. Svo. p.6d. 
ASHLEY.— English EconomicHis- 
tory and Theory. By W. J. 
Ashley, M.A. Part L The Middle 
Ages. 55. 

Atelier (The) du Lys- or, An Art 

Student in the Reign of Terror. By the 
Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori Crown 
Svo. 2^. 6 d. ( 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of 

Modern Rome. Crown Svo. 2s. 6 d. 

That Child. . Illustrated by Gordqn 
Browne. Crown Svo. 2s. 6 d. 

{^Continued, on next 
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Atelier (The) du Ijys— W orks by 

THE A UTHOR OR— continued. 
Under a Cloud. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Fiddler of Lugau. With 

illustrations by W. Ralston. Crown 
8vo. 2s . 6 d , 

A Child of the Revolution. 

With Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s . 6 d . 

Hester’s Venture : a Novel. Cr. 

8vo. *2^. 6d. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of the 

Peasant War m Germany. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Younger Sister: a Tale. 

Crown 8vo. 6 s . 

BACON.— The Works and Life 

OF. 

Complete Works. Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, J. Svedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. Svo. 13s. 6d. 

Letters and Life, including all 
his Occasional Works. Edited 

by J. Spedding. 7 vols. Svo. 4J. 
The Essays ; with Annotations. 
By Richard Whately, D.D., Svo. 

lOA 6d, 

The Essays; with Introduction, 

Notes, 'and Index. By E. A. Abbot 1, 
D.D. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 6s. Text 
and Index only, without Introduction 
and Notes, in i vol. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The BADMINTON LIBRARY, 

Edited by the Duke OF Beaufort, K.G., 
assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. 

Hunting. By the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. 
With 53 Ulus, by J. Sturgess, J. Charlton, 
and A. M. Biddulph. Cr. Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Fishing. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 

,Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 

With 158 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. loj. 6d. 
Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 132 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Racing and Steeplechasing. By 

the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
W, G. Craven, &c. With 56 Illustra- 
‘tions by J. Sturgess. Cr. Svo. ioj. 6d. 
Shooting. By Lord Walsingham 
and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey., Bart. 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With 105 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 65 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo. IOJ. 6d. 

Cycling. By Viscount Bury 
(Earl of Albemarle), K.C.M.G., and G. 
Lacy Hillter. With 19 Plates and 70 
Woodcuts, &c., by Viscount Bury, Joseph 
I Pennell, &c. Crown 8v6. los. 6d. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY- 

continued. 

Athletics and Football. 9y 

Montague Shearman, With 6 full- 
page Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts, &c., by 
Stanley Berkeley, and from Photographs 
by G. Mitchell. Crown Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Boating. By W B. Woodgate. 

With 10 full-page Illustrations and 39 wood- 
cuts, &c., in the Text. Cr. Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Cricket. By A. G. Steel and the 

Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, With 1 1 full-page 
Illustrations and 52 Woodcuts, &c., in the 
Text, by Lucien Davis. Cr. Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Driving. By the Duke of Beau- 
fort. With II Plates and 54 Woodcuts, 
&c., by J. Sturgess and G. D. Giles. 
Crown Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Fencing, Boxing, and Wrest- 
ling. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove. C. Prevost, E. B. Mi- 
CHELL, and Walter Armstrong. With 
18 Plates and 24 Woodcuts, &c. Crown 
Svo. IOJ. 6d. 

Golf. By Horace Hutchinson, the 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Andrew 
Lang, Sir W. G. Simp-Son, Bart.,' &c. 
With 19 Plates and 69 Woodcuts, &c. 
Crown Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rackets, 
and Fives. By J. M. and C: G. 
He.vthcote, E. 0. Pleydell-Bou- 
VERIF, and A. C. Ainger. With 12 
Plates and 67 Woodcuts, &c. Crown 
Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Riding and Polo. By Captain 
Robert Weir, Riding Master, R.H.G., 
and J. Moray Brown, the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G., the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, &c. With 18 Plates and 
41 Woodcuts, &c. Crown Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Skating, Curling, Tobogganjng, 
and other Ice Sports. By J. M. 

Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, T. Max- 
well WiTHAM, the Kev. John Kerr, 
Ormond Hake, and Colonel Buck. 
Whth 12 Plates and 272 Woodcuts. Cr. 
Svo. IOJ. 6d. 

Mountaineering. By C. T. Dent, 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., WL M. Conway, 
Douglas Freshfield, C.E. Mathews, 
C. Pilkington, and other Writers. 
With Illustrations by H. G. Willink. 

BAGEHOT {Walter).— Works BY. 

Biographical Studies. Svo. 12 s. 
Economic Studies, Svo. los. 6d. 
Literary Studies. 2 vols. Svo. 28T. 
The Postulates of English Po- 
litical Economy. Cr. Svo. 2 s. 6d, 
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BAGWELL— Ireland under the 
Tudors. By Richard* Bag- 

well. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 
From the first invasion of the Northmen 
to the year 1578. 8vo. 32.?. Vol. III. 
1578-1^3. 8vo. i8.f. 

BAIN (Alexander).— WORKS BY. 

Mental and Moral Science. Cr. 

8 vo. ros. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 870.15^. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo. 1 5^. 
Logic, Deductive, and Inductive. 

Part L, 4s. Part II., 'fix. 6d. 
Practical Essays. Cr. 8vo, 2^-. 

BAKER (Sir S. W.).— WORKS BY. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
lon. 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3.^. 6 d. 

BALDWIN.— Where Town and 
Country Meet; a Novel. By Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin. Crown 8vo. 6a 

BALL (The Rt. Hon. /. T.).— WORKS. 
The Reformed Church of Ire- 
land. (1537-1889). 8vo. js. 6 d. 
Historical Review of the Legis- 
. lative Systems Operative in 
Ireland, from the Invasion of 
Henry the Second to the Union (1172- 
i8oo). 8vo. 6 s. 

BARING^GOULD (Rev. SX— WORKS 
BY. 

Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages. Crown 8vo. 3^, 6 d. 
Origin and Development of Re- 
ligious Belief. 2 vols. js. 
BEAOONSFIELD (The Earl of).— 
Works by. 

Novels and Tales. The Hughen- 

den Edition. With 2 Portraits and li 
Vignettes. 1 1 vols. Crown 8vo. 42A 
Endymion. i Henrietta Temj)Ie. 

Lotniar. ' Contarini, Fleming, &c. 

Coi^ingsby. | Alroy, Ixion, &c. 

Fancred. Sybil- ' The Young Duke, &c. 

i^enetia. Vivian Grey. 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 

Complete in ii vols. Crown 8vo, is. 
each, boards ; I5. 6d. each, cloth. 

JdEGKEM (Professor).-^ Works BY. 

Gflilus ; or, Roman Scenes in the 
Fime of Augustus. VosiSvo. js. 6 d, 
Charicles ; or, Illustrations of the 
Private life of the Ancient Greeks. Post 
Svo. 6i. 


BELL (Mrs. Hugh).— WORKS BY. 

Chamber Comedies : a Collection 

of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo. 6 a 

Nursery Comedies : Twelve Tiny 

Plays for Children. Fcap. 8vo. u. 6 d. 

BLAKE.— Tables for the Conver- 
sion of 5 per Cent. Interest 
from yV to 7 por Cent. By J. 

Blake, of the London Joint H^iock Bank, 
Limited. Svo. I2 a 6 d . 

Book (The) of Wedding Days. 

Arranged on the Plan of a Birthday Book. 
With 96 Illustrated Boiders, Frontispiece, 
and Title-page by Walter Crane ; and 
Quotations for each Day. Compiled and 
Arranged by K. E. J. Reid, May Ross, 
and Mabel Bamfield. 410. 2rs. 

BRASSEY (Lcfdy).— W orks by. 

A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam,’ our 
Home on the Ocean for 
Eleven Months. 

Libraiy Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and i r 8 Illustrations, Svo. 21 a 
C abinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations, Crown Svo. 75. 6 d. 
‘Silver Library’ Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6 d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations, 
4to. 6 d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations, 
Fcp. 2s. cloth, or 3s. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Libraiy Edition. With 2 Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations, Svo. 21s. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations, Crown Svo. p. 6 d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions, 4to. 6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
the ' Roaring Forties ’. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
likistrations, Crown Svo. p. 6 d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions, 4to. 6 d. sewed, u. cloth. 

The Last Voyage to India and 
Aiistralia in the ^Sunbeam’. 

With Charts and Maps, and 40 Illustrations 
in Monotone (20 full-page), and nearly 2og 
Illustrations in the Text from Drawings 
by R. T. Pritchett. 8 vo. 215. 

Three Voyages in the ‘Sun- 
beam’. Popular Edition. With 

346 Illustrations, 4to. zs. 6 d, 

BRA L— The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity ; or, Law in Mind as in Jitter 
By CHARk^ May. Crown 8vo. 55. 
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BRIGHT. — A History of England. 

By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D., 
Master of University College, Oxford. 

4 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Period L— Mediaeval Monarchy: The De- 
parture of the Romans to Richard III. 
From A.D. 449 to 1485. 45. 6 d. 

Period 11. — Personal Monarchy : Hemy VIL 
to James II. From 1485 to 1688. 5s. 
Peiiod III. — Constitutional Monarchy: 
William and Mary to William IV. From 
1689 to 1837. 7^. td. 

Period IV. —The Growth of Democracy : 
Victoria, From 1837 to 1880. 6 s. 

BETDEN.—Kloof and Karroo: 

Sport, Legend, and Natural History in 
Cape Colony. By H. A.. Bryden. With 
17 Illustrations. 8vo. loj. 6 d. 

BUCKLE. — History of Civilisation 
in England and France, 
Spain and Scotland. By Henry 
Thomas Buckle. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24s. 

BULL {Thomcib).— WORKS BY. 

Hints to Mothers on the 
Management of their Health 

during the Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo. 

15. 6 d. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Dis- 
ease. Fcp. 8vo. IS. 6d. 

BUTLER (Samuel).— WORKS BY. 

Op. I. Erewhon. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
Op. 2. The Fair Haven. A Work 

in defence of the Miraculous Element in 
our Lord’s Ministry. Crown 8vo. js, 6 d. 

Op. 3. Life and Habit. An Essay 

after a Completer View of Evolution. 
Crown 8vo. js., 6 d. 

Op. 4. Evolution, Old and New. 

Crown 8 VC). ios. 6 d. 

Op. S. Unconscious Memory. 

Crown 8vo. p. 6 d. 

. Op. 6. Alps and Sanctuaries of 
Piedmont and Canton Ticino. 
Illustrated. Pott 410. 10 s. 6d. 

' Op. 7. Selections from Ops. i-6. 

With Remarks on Mr. Romanes’ ‘Mental 
Evolution in Animals Cr. 8vo. 7 s. 6 d, 

Op. 8. Luck, or Cunning, as the 
Main Means of Organic 
Modification? Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 
Op, 9. Ex Voto. An Account of 

the Sacro Monte or New Jerusalem at 
' ‘ ' Vatallo-Sesia. I05. 6 d. 

Holbein’s ‘ La Danse A Note on 

a Drawing called ‘ La Dan.se ’. 3s, 


CARLYLE.— Thomas Carlyle : a 

History of His Life. By J. A. Froude. 
i795‘fS35> 2 vols. Crow’ll 8vo. 75. 
1834-1881, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Last Words of Thomas Carlyle 

— Wotton Reinfred— Excursion (Futile 
enough) to Paris — Letters to Varnhagen 
von Ense, &c. Crown 8vo. 65. 6 d. net. 

OAS'S— Physical Realism: being 

an Analytical Philosophy from the Physical 
Objects of Science to the Physical Data 
of Sense. By Thomas Case, M.A., 
Fellowand Senior Tutor, C.C.C. 8vo. 15s. 

CHETWYND. — Racing Remini- 
scences and Experiences of 
the Turf. By Sir George Chet- 

WYND, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 21J. 

GHETWYND-STAPYLTON.-Chet- 

wynds of Ingestre (The) : 

being a History of that Family from a 
very early Date. By H. E. Chetwynd- 
Stapylton. With numerous Portraits 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 145. 

CE/LD.— Church and State under 
the Tudors. By Gilbert W. 
Child, M.A. 8vo. 15s 

CHILTON.— The History of a 
Failure, and other Tales. By E. 
Chilton. Fcp. 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

CHISHOLM.-Uandbook of Com- 
mercial Geography. By G. G. 

Chisholm. New edition. With 29 Maps. 
8vo. 105, net. 

CHURCH. Sir Richard Church, 
C.B., G.C.H. Commander-in- 
Chief of the Greeks in the War pf Inde- 
pendence : a Memoir. By Stanley 
Lane-Poole. With 2 Plans. 8vo. 55. 

OLERKE.—'FamiYiat Studies in 

Homer. By Agnes M. Clerke. 

Crow’n 8 VO. 75. 6 d. 

GLODD.— The Story of Creation : 

a Plain Account of Evolution. By Ed- 
ward Clodd. With 77 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

CLUTTERBUCK (W. J.).— WORKS 
BY. 

The Skipper in Arctic Seas. 

With 39 Illustrations, ' Cr. 8vo. los. 6 d. 

About Ceylon and Borneo: 

being an Account of Two Visits' to Ceylon» 
one to Borneo, and How we Fell Oat on 
our Homeward Jpurney. With 47 Illus- 
trations. Crown Bvo. lor. 6 d. ' 
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OOLJEJiV^/SO.— The Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined. By J. W. Colenso, 

D.D., late Bishop of Natal. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

COMriV.— Atherstone Priory : a 

Tale. By L. N. Comyn. Cr. 8 vo. 25. 6 ^i. 
OONINGTON {Jolm),~-WORKS BY. 
The .£neid of Virgil. Translated 

into English Vei'se. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 

into English Prose. Crown Svo. 6s. 

COX — A General History of 
Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great; 
with a sketch of the subsequent History 
to the Present Time. By the Rev. Sir 
G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With ir Maps 
and Plans. Crown Svo. p. 6d. 

CRAKE (Reo. A. D.).— WORKS BY. 
^'■^Historical Tales. Crown Svo. s 

vols. 2s. 6d. each. 

Edwy the Fair; or, The First Chronicle 
of .^Escendune. 

Alfgar the Dane ; or, the Second 
Chronicle of ./Escendune. 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third and 
Last Chronicle of ^scendune. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale of the 
Cloister and the Forest in the Days of 
the Barons’ Wars, 

Brian Fitz-Count A Story of Walling- 
ford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 

History of the Church under 
the Roman Empire, A.D. 
30-476. Crown Svo, js. 6d. 

OEUALOCK ~ Deer-Stalking in 
the Highlands of Scotland. By 

the late Lieutenant-General H. H. Crea- 
LOCK. Edited by his brother, Major- 
General John North Crealock. With 
36 full-page Plates reproduced in autotype, 
and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 4to. Six_ guineas net. 

GREIGBTO^. ^History of the 
Papacy during the Reforma- 
tion. By Mandell Creighton, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peterborough. 
Svo. Vols. 1 . and II., 1378-1464, yts. ; 
Vols. HI. and IV., 1464-1518, 245. 

CEUMF (A.).— WORKS BY. 

A Short Enquiry into the For- 
mation bf Political Opinion, 

from the reign of the Great Families to 
the Advent of Democracy. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


'CRUMP ( 2 !.).— Works BY.—cont. 

An Investigation into the Causes 
of the Great Fall in Prices 

which took place coincidently with the 
Demonetisation of Silver by Germany. 
8vo. 65. 

QUDW ORTE,— An Introduction 

to Cudworth’s Treatise con- 
cerning Eternal and Immu- 
table Morality. By W. R. 

Scott. Crown Svo. 35, 

CURZOE.— Persia, and the Per- 
sian Question. By the Hon. 
George N. Curzok, M.P., late Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford, Author of 
‘ Russia in Central Asia With 9 Maps, 
96 Illustrations, Appendices, and an Index. 
2 vols. Svo. 42^. 

DANTE.— La. Commedia di Dante. 

A New Text, carefully Revised with 
the aid of the most recent Editions and 
Collations. Small Svo. 6s. 

DAVIDSON {W. WORKS BY. 
The Logic of Definition Ex- 
plainedand Applied. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Leading and Important English 
Words Explained and Ex- 
emplified. B'cp. Svo. 3A 6d. ' 

Dead Shot (The) ; or, Sportman’s 

Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the 
Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary and 
Finishing Lessons on the Art of Shooting 
Game of all kinds, also Game Driving, 
Wild - Fowl and Pigeon Shootihg, Dog 
Breaking, &c. By Marksman. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
Svo. io.r. 6d. 

DELAND WORKS BY. 

John Ward, Preacher: a Story. 

Crown Svo. 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Sidney : a Novel. Crown Svo. 6 a 

The Old Garden, and other Verses. 
Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

DE LA SAUSSAYE.—A Manual of 
the Science of Religion. By 

Professor Chantepie de la Saltssaye. 
Translated by Mrs. CoLYER Fergusson 
Max Muller). Revised by the 
Author. Crown Svo. 123'. 6d. 

DE REDCLIFFE.—The^ Life of the 
Right Hon. Stratford Can- 
ning: Viscount Stratford De 
Redcliffe. By Stanley LAira- 
Poole. Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 
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DE SALIB {Mts.),~~W0RKS BY, 

Cakes and Confections a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a 
la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. is, 6d, 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo. 15 . 6 d. 

Drinks a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. is.6d. 
Entrees a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 

15 . (id. 

Floral Decorations. Suggestions 

and Descriptions. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

New- Laid Eggs: Hints for Ama- 
teur Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 

15 . (d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo. i5. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes k la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d, 

Tempting Dishes for Small 
Incomes. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 
Wrinkles and Notions for every 
Household. Crown 8vo. is. ‘6d. 

DE TOOQUEVILLE.— Democracy 
in America. By Alexis de 

Tocquevillr. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 165. 

Dorothy Wallis : an Autobiography. 
With Preface by Walter Besant. Crown 
8vo. 65. 

Beggars All: a Novel. 

By L. Dougall. Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

DOWELL.— h History of Taxa- 
tion and Taxes in England 

from the Earliest Times to the Year 1885. 
By Stephen Dowell. (4 yoIs. 8vo.) 
Vols. I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
215 . Vols. HI. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, 215. 

DOYLE {A. Conan).— W orks BY. 

Micah Clarke. A tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 35. 6<f. 

, The Captain of the Polestar; 

and other Tales. Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d, 


DRANE.—The History of St 
Dominic. By Augusta Theo- 
dora Drake. 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 155. 

Dublin University Press Series 
(The) : a Series of Works under- 
taken by the Provost and Senior Fellows 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Abbott’s (T. K.) Codex Rescriptus Dub- 

linensis of St. Matthew. 4to. 215. 

^ Erangeliorum Versio Ante- 

hieronymiana ex Codice Usseriano 
(Dublixiensi). 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 215. 

Short Notes on St. Paul’s 

Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippians. 
Fcp. 8vo. 45. 

Allman’s (G. J.) Greek Geometry from 
Thales to Euclid. 8vo. 105. 6 d. 

Burnside (W. S.) and Panton’s (A W.) 
Theory of Equations. 8vo. 125, 6 d. 

Casey’s (John) Sequel to Euclid’s Ele- 
ments. Crown 8 vo. 35. 6 d. 

Analytical Geometry of the 

Conic Sections. Crown 8 vo. 75. (d. 

Davies’ (J. F.) Eumenides of .^schylus. 
With Metrical English Translation. 8vo. 
75. 

Dublin Translations into Greek and 
Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
8vo. 65. 

Graves’ (R. P.) Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. 3 vols. 155. each. 

Addendum to the Life of Sir 

William Rowan Hamilton, LL.D., 
D.C.L. 8vo. 6 d. sewed. 

Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, EIHpsfe, 
and Hyperbola. Crown 8vo. 65. 

Hobart's (W. K.) Medical Langiftige 
St. Luke. 8 VO. 165. 

Leslie’s (T. E. Cliffe) Essays ip Politi- 
cal Economy. 8 vo. 105. 6 d. 

Macalister’s (A.) Zoology and Mor- 
phology of Vertebrata. 8 vo, 105. 6 d, 

MacCullagh’s (James) Mathematical, 
and other Tracts. 8vo. 155. 

Maguire’s (T.) Parmenides of Plato, 
Text, with Introduction, Analysis, &c. 
8vo. 75. (id. 

Monck’s (W. H. .S.) Introduction to 
Logic. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Roberts’ (R. A.) Examples on the Ana- 
lytic Geometry of Plane Conics. Cr. 
8 vo. 55. 

Southey’s (R.) Correspondence with 
Caroline Bowles. Edited by E. Dow- 
den. 8vo. 145. 

[Contimicd on next page. 
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Dublin University Press Series i 
(The) . — continued. . \ 

Stubbs’ (J. W.) History of the University 
of Dublin, from its Foundation to the End 
of the Eighteenth Century. 8vo. 12s. Gd, 
Thornhill’s (W. J.) The^feneid of Virgil, 
freely translated into English Blar.h 
Verse. Crown 8vo. 75. ^d. 

Tyrrell’s (R. Y.) Cicero’s Correspon- 
dence. Vols. T. 11. HI. 8vo. each 12s. 
The Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes, translated into English Verse. 
Crown 8vo. 15. 

Webb’s (T. E.) Goethe’s Faust, Trans- 
lation and Notes, 8vo. 125. 6 d. 

The Veil of Isis: a Series ot 

Essays on Idealism. 8vo. los. 6 d. 
Wilkins’ (G.) The Growth of the Ho- 
meric Poems. 8vo. 6 s. 

Epochs of Modern History. 

Edited by C. CoLBECK, M.A. 19 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo. with Maps, 2s. 6 d. each. 

List will he sent on application. 

Epochs of Church History. Ed- 
ited by Mandell Creighton, D.D.. 
Bishop of Peterborough. 15 vols. Fcp. 
8vo. 25. 6 d. each. 

List will he sent on application. 

Epochs of Ancient History, i 

Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart., and by C. Sankey, M.A. ' 

10 volumes, Fcp. 8vo. with Maps, 2s. 6 d. ; 
each. I 

List will he sent on application. \ 

Epochs of American History. | 

Edited by Dr. A.LBRRT Bushnell Hart, | 
Assistant Professor of History in Harvard 1 
College. 

THWAITES (^. 6^.).— The Colo-' 
nies (1492-1763). Fcp, 8vo. ' 

35. 6 d. ^ I 

Others in preparation. ' 

Epochs of English History., 

Complete in One Volume, with 27 Tables 1 
and Pedigrees, and 23 Maps. Fcp. 8vo. | 

5^- ' j 

*■ For details of Parts see Longmans & Co.’s I 
' Catalogue of School Books. i 

EWALD {Heinrich). — WORKS BY. \ 

The Antiquities of Israel. Trans- ; 

lated from the Gemaan by H. Solly, | 
M.A. 8vo. 125. 6 d. 

The History of Israel. Trans - 1 

lated from the German. 8 vols. 8vo. j 
^ols, I. and 11. 245. Vols. III. and IV. 
15. Vol. V. 185. V0I.VL165. Vol. j 
HL 215. Vol VIII., with Index to the i 
bmplete Work, 185. 


FALKENEE. — Games, Ancient 
and Oriental, and how to play 
them. Being the Games of the 
Ancient Egyptians, the Hiera Gramme of 
the Greeks, the Lndus Latrunculorum of 
the Romans, and the Oriental Games of 
Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, and Magic 
Squares. By Edward Falkener. With 
numerous Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo. 

215. 

FARNELL.—Grt^ls. Lyric Poetry: 

a Complete Collection of the Survuing 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writers. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Intro- 
ductory Matter, and Cominentar}'. By 
George s. Farnell, M.A. With 5 
Plates. 8vo. 165. 

FARRAR{Ven. Archdeacon ). — WORKS 

BY. 

Darkness and Dawn ; or, Scenes 

in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6 d. 

Language and Languages. A 

Revised Edition of Chapters on Language 
and Families of Speech. Crown 8vo. 65. 

FITZPA TRICK. — Secret Service 
under Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 

F.S.A., Author of ‘Correspondence of 
Daniel O’Connell 8vo. 14.V. 

FITZWYGRAM. — Horses and 
Stables. By Major-General Sir 
F. Fitzwygram, Bart. With 19 pages 
of Illustrations. 8vo. 55. 

FORD.—Tht Theory and Practice 
of Archery. By the late Hqrace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Re-written by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Longman, M. A., 
F.S.A. 8vo. 145. 

FOUARD.—Tht Christ the Son of 
God: a Life of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. By the Abb^ Con- 
stant Fouard. With an Introduction 
by Cardinal Manning. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 145. 

FOX. — The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By the 

Right Hon. Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. 
Library Edition, 8vo. 185. 

Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. 

FRANCIB.~~h Book on Angling;; 

or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every branch ; including full Illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By Francis . 
Francis. With Podpralt md Colouired 
Plates. Crown Svo. 15^* 
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FBUjEMAN.—The Historical Geo- 



315. 6 d . 


FROUDE {James A.).— WORKS BY. 

The History of England, from 

the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6 d. each. 

The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon ; the Story as told by the 
Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In usum Lai- 
corum. 8vo. idj*. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 

Crown Svo. 245. Cheap Edition, 4 vols. 
Crown Svo. 35. 6ff. each. 

Csesar: a Sketch. Crown Svo. 3^. 
()d. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. 

Crown Svo. i8j. 

Oceana; or, England and her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations 
Crown Svo. is. boards, is. 6 d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies ; 

or, the Bow of Uly.sses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. is. boards, 25. 6 d. 
cloth. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy; 

an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
Crown Svo. 35 - 6d. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 
Life. 1795101835. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
75. 1834 to 1881. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 7s. 

The Spanish Story of the Ar- 
mada, and other Essays, Histo- 

ricaj and Descriptive. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

GiLLPTJSr.— Letters to Young 
Shooters. (First Series.) On 
the Choice and IJse of a Gun. By Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. ^s. 6 d^ 

GARDINER {Samuel Rdwson). — 
Works by. 

History of England, from the 

Accession of James I. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1603- 164I 10 vols. 
Crown Svo. price 6 s, each. 

A History of the Great Civil 
War, 1 642-1649. (3 vols.) Vol. 
I. 1642-1644. With 24 Maps. Svo. 
(out of print). Vol. II. 1644-164*/. 
With 21 Maps. Svo. 245, Vol. HI. 
1647-1649. With 8 Maps. Svo. 2 Sj. 


GARDINER [Samuel Raioson ). — 

WORKS BY .—continued. 

The Student’s History of Eng- 
land. Vol. I. B.C. 55 — A.D. 1509, 

with 173 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 45. 
Vol. II. 1509-1689, with 96 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 4^. Vol. HI. (1689-1865). 
With 109 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 45. 
Complete 111 i vol. With 378 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 12s. 

A School Atlas of English His- 
tory. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans 
of Battles, &c. Fcap. 4to. 5 a 

GIBERNE.-—'tiigt\ Browning. By 

Agnes Gibernf. Crown Svo. 5J. 

GOETHE. — Faust. A New Transla- 
tion chiefly in Blank Verse; with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By James Adey 
Birds. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Faust. The Second Part. A New 
Translation in Verse. By James -Adey 
Birds. Crown Svo. 6a 

GREEN.— Tht Works of Thomas 
Hill Green. Edited by R. L. 
Nettleship. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 
— Philosophical Works. Svo. i6j. each. 
Vol. Ill,— Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes and Memoir. Svo. 215. 

The Witness of God and Faith : 

Two Lay Sermons. By T. H. Green. 
Fcp. Svo. IS. 

GREVILLE.—h Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., 
King William IV., and Queen 
Victoria. By C. C. F. Greville. 

8 vols. Crown Svo. 6 s. each. 

GWILT. — An Encyclopsedia of 
Architecture. By Joseph Gwilt, 

F.S. A. Illustrated with more than 1700 
Engravings on Wood. Svo. 525. 6 d. 

HAGGARD.— lAit and its Author : 

an Essay in Verse. By Ella Haggard. ■ 
With a Memoir by H. Rider Haggard, 
and Portrait. Fcp. Svo. 35. 6 d. 

HAGGARD [H. Ridm).— WORKS BY. 

She. With 32 Illustrations by M. 
Greipfenhagen and C. H. M. Kerr. 
Crown Svo. 35. 6 d. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations hy C. H. M. Kerr. Crown Svo. 
3s. 6 d. . ^ 

Maiwa’s Revenge; 'or, The War 
of the Little Hand. Crown Svo. I5. 
boards; is. 6 d. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. A Novel 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6^. , 

[Contbived on next page., 
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-EAaaAEB {H. Rider,)--W0RKS BY, 
— continued, 

Cleopatra. With 29 Full-page 

Illustrations by M, Greiffenhagen and 
R. Caton Woodviile. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

Beatrice. A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 35-, Gd, 
Eric Brighteyes. With 17 Plates 

and 34 Illustrations in the Text by 
Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 
Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tidns by C. H. M . Kerr. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

HAGGARD and LANG. — The 
World’s Desire. By H. Rider 
Haggard and Andrew Lang. Crown 
Svo. 6 s. 

HALLIWLLL-PH 1 LLIPP&. —A 
Calendar of the Halliwell- 
Phillipps’ collection of Shake- 
spearean Rarities. Enlarged 
by Ernest E. Baker, F.S.A. Svo. 

105 . 6 d. 

HABRISON.— Myths of the Odys- 
sey in Art and Literature. 

. Illustrated with Outline Drawings. By 
Jane E. Harrison. Svo. 185. 

HARRISON— The Contemporary 
History of the French Revo- 
lution, compiled from the Annual 
Register By F. Bayford Harrison. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6 d. 

HARRISON — Cookery for Busy 
Lives and Small Incomes. By 

Mary Harrison. Fcp. Svo. is. 

BARTH (Bret).— WORKS BY. 

In the Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 

Svo. I5. boards ; is. 6 d. cloth. 

On the Frontier. i6mo. is. 

By Shore and Sedge. i6mo. is. 
'HARTWIG (Dr.).— W orks by. 

The Seaand its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. Svo. 
75. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 

Plates and 172 Woodcuts. Svo. 75. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. '8vo. 75. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo. 75. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 

8 Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. 75. net. 

SAVHLOOK. — Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock, K.C.B. By 

John Clark Marshman. Crown Svo. 
. 3s. 6 d^ 


HEARN (W. Edward ). — WORKS BY. 

The Government of England: 

its Structure and its Development. Svo. 

1 6s. 

The Aryan Household : its Struc- 
ture and its Development. An Introduc- 
tion to Comparative Jurisprudence. Svo. 
165. 

HISTORIC TOWNS. Edited by 

E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev.' 
William Hunt, M.A. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown Svo. 3s. 6 d. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. 
Carlisle. By Rev. Mandell Creigh- 
ton. 

Cinque Ports. By Montagu 

Burrows. 

Colchester. By Rev. E. L. Cutts. 

I Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 
London. By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
Oxford. By Rev. C. W. Boasb. 
Winchester. By Rev. G. W. Kit- 
chin, D.D. 

New York. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Boston (U.S.). By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

York. By Rev. James Raine. 

HODGSON (Shadworth EX— WORKS 
BY. 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical 

Essay. Svo. 165. 

The Theory of Practice : an 

Ethical Enquiry. 2 vols. Svo. 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection : 

2 vols. Svo. 2IS. 

Outcast Essays and Verse 
Translations. Essays : The 

Genius of De Quincey — De Quincey as 
Political Economist — ^The Supernatural 
in English Poetry; with Note on the 
True Symbol of Christian Union — Eng- 
lish Verse. Verse Translations : Nineteen 
Passages from Lucretius, Horace, Ilomer, 
&c. Crown Svo. Ss. 6 d. 

HOOPER. — Abraham Fabert : 

Governor of Sedan, Marshall of France. 
His Life and Times, 1599-1662. By 
George Hooper. With a Portrait. Svo. 

105. 6 d. 

iJOTFirT.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 lEustra- 
tions. Crown 8 yo. 35. 6 d. 
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EULLAH (John).— WORKS BY. 

Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory of Modern Music. Svo. 

85. 6d. 

Course of Lectures on the Tran- 
sition Period of Musical His- 
tory. Svo. 10 s. 6d. 

E UME.-^Tht Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. 
H. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 
Svo. 56s. Or Separately, Essays, 2 vols. 
285. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 vols. 
285. 

EUTGEINSON. — Famous Golf 
Links. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son, Andrew Lang, H. S. C. Everard, 
T. Rutherford Clark, &c. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. P. Hopkins, 
T. Hodges, H. S. King, and from 
Photographs. Crown Svo. 6s. 

HUTH.—Th.^ Marriage of Near 
Kin, considered with respect to 
the Law of Nations, the Result of Ex- 
perience, and the Teachings of Biology. 
By Alfred H. Huth. Royal Svo. 21s. 

INGELOW (Jean).— WORKS BY. 

Poetical Works. Vols. I. and II. 

Fcp. Svo. I2S. Vol. III. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Se- 
lected from the Writings of Jean 
Ingelow. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6a. cloth plain ; 
35. cloth gilt. 

Very Young and Quite Another 
Story : Two Stories. Cr. Svo. 6a 

Investors’ Review (The) (Quar- 
terly). Edited by A. J. WiLSON, Royal 
Svo. 5x. 

JAMESON (Mrs.).— WORKS BY. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. With 

19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Svo. 205. net. 

Legends of the Madonna. The 

Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts. i vol. Svo. 10s. net. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. 

With II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, i 
vol. Svo. los. net. 

Hfetory of Our Lord. His Types 

and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 31 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 205 . net. 


JEFFERIES (Richard).— WORKS BY. 
Field and Hedgerow ; last Essays. 
With Portrait. Crown Svo. 35. 6 d. 

The Story of My Heart: my 

Autobiography. With Portrait and new 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 
8 vo. 35. 6d. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. 
Crown Svo. 3^. 6 d. 

Wiltshire Labourers. With auto- 
type reproduction '^-f ljust of Richard 
Jefferies. Crown Svo. 

JENJSfINGS.—Ecclesia Anglicana. 

A History of the Church of Christ in 
f.ngland, from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By the Rev. Arthur Charles 
Jennings, M.A. Crown Svo. 75, 6 d. 

JOSNSON’.— The Patentee’s Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and 
Practice of Letters Patent. By J. John- 
son and J. H. Johnson. Svo. 105. 6 dl 

JORDAN (William Leighton ). — ^The 
Standard of Value. By William 
Leighton Jordan. Svo. 65. 

JUSTINIAN— Tht Institutes of 
Justinian; Latin Text, chiefly 

that of Huschke, with English Introduc- 
tion, Translation, Notes, and Summary. 
By Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Svo. 185. 

KALISQE (M. M).— WORKS BY. 
Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. Svo. I 05 . 6 d. Part 
11 . The Book of Jonah. Svo, 105. 6 d. 

Commenta^ on the Old Testa- 
ment ; with a New Translation. 
Vol. I. Genesis, Svo. 185. or adapted for 
the General Reader, 125. Vol. IL Exodus, 
155. or adapted for the General Reader, 
125 . Vol. HI. Leviticus, Part I. 155. or 
adapted for the General Reader, Ss. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 155. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 85. 

KANT (Immanuel).— WORKS BY. 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Ab- 
bott, B.D. With Memoir. 8 yo . 125. ^ 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Sjibr 
tilty of the Four Figured 

Transit ?d by T K. Abbott, Notes by 
S. T. Coleridge. Svo. 65. 

Z/LLICZ.— Handbook to Mill’s 
System of Logic. By the Rev. 

A. H. Killick, M.A. Crown Svo. 35, 6 d. 
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KNIGHT {E. F.).— WORKS BY. 

The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’ ; the 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

Save Me from my Friends: a 

Novel. Crown 8vo. 6 s. , 

LADD {George T.).— WORKS BY. 
Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo. 2 IS. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-book of Mental 

Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vO. 125 . 

LANG (Ayidreio). — WORKS BY. 

Custom and M3rth: Studies of 

Early Usage and Belief. With 15 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Js. 6 d. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. 65. 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo. 25 . 6 d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Phates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo. 25 . 6 d. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d.net. 

Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo. 

25 . 6 d. net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo. 

• 25 . 6 d. net. ^ 

Angling Sketches. With 20 Illus- 
trations by W. G. Brown Murdoch. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6 d. 

The Blue Fairy Book. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. With 8 Plates and 130 
Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford 
and G. P. Jacomb Hood. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

The Red Fairy Book. Edited by 

Andrfw Lang. With ^ Plates and 96 
Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford 
and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 65. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 

by Andrew Lang. With 12 Plates and 
88 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford' 
and Lancelot Speed. Crown bvo. 65. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 

Edition, withoat Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 

25 . 6 d. I 

The Grreen Fairy Book. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With Illustrations by 
^ Hi J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 

LAVISSE.— General View of the 
Political History of Europe. 

By E]S.NEST Lavisse, Professor at the 
Sotbonne. Translated by ^Charles 
Gross, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 55. 


LEGKY {W. E. H.).— WORKS BY. 
History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. Library 
Edition. 8vo. vols. 1 . & II. 1700-1760. 
365. Vols. III. & IV. 1760-1784. 365. 
Vols. V. &VI. 1784-1793. 365. Vols. 
VH. & VIII. 1793-1800. 365. 

Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. Crown 
8vo. 6s. each. Ireland. 5 vols. Crown 
8vo. 65. each. [In Mo7ithly Volumes 
from January f 1892. 

The History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charle- 
magne. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 165. 

History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo. 165. 

Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 55*. 

LEES and CLUTTERBUGK.—B. C. 
1887, A Ramble in British 
Columbia. By J. A. Less and 
W. J. Clittterbuck. With Map and 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

LEGER.—h. History of Austro- 
Hungary. From the Earliest 

Time to the year 1889. By Louis Leger. 
With a Preface by E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

LEWES.— The History of Philo- 
sophy, from Thales to Comte. 
By George Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 
8vo. 325. 

LIDDELL— The Memoirs of the 
Tenth Royal Hussars (Prince 
of Wales’ Own) : Historical and 

Social. Collected and Arranged 
Colonel R. S. Liddell, late Cornmaud- 
ing Tenth Royal Hussars. With Portraits 
and Coloured Illustration. Imperial 8vo. 
635. 

LLOYD.— The Science of Agricul- 
ture. By F. J. Lloyd. 8vo. i 2 l 

LONGMAN {Frederick W.).— WORKS 
BY. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years’ War. Fcp. 8vo. 

25 . 6 d. 

Longman’s Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence. 

Vols, I -19. 8vo. price 55. each. 
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Longmans’ New Atlas. Political 

and Pliysical. For the Use of Schools 
and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 
Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps and Dia- 
grams, and 16 Plates of Views. Edited 
by Geo. G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. 
Imp. 4to. or Imp. 8 vo. 125. td. 

L0N(xM()RE.~~'Rich3S& Wiseman, 

Surgeon and Sergeant- Surgeon to Charles 
11. : a Biographical Study. By Surgeon 
General Sir T. Longmore, C.B., F.R.C.S., 
&c. With Portrait and Illustrations. Svo. 
10^. 6d. 

LOUDON (/. 0.).— Works by. 

Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 

With 1000 Woodcuts. Svo. 215. 

Encyclopaedia of Agriculture; 

the Laying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property- With 
1100 Woodcuts. Svo. 2is. 

Encyclopaedia of Plants; the 

Specific Chaiacter, &c., of all Plants found 
in Great Britain. With 12,000 Wood- 
cuts. Svo, 42^. 

LUBBOCK.— Tht Origin of Civil- 
isation and the Primitive Condi- 
tion of Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations 
in the Text. Svo. 185. 

LYALL.— -The Autobiography of a ! 
Slander. By Edna Lyall, Author i 

of ‘Donovan,’ &c. Fcp. Svo. 15. sewed. 

LYDEKK EE. —Phases of Animal i 
Life, Past and Present, By R. 

Lydekker, B.A. With 82 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 6j. 

An Introduction to An- 
cient History : being a Sketch of 
the History of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, and Rome. With a Chapter on 
the Development of the Roman Empire 
into the Powers of Modern Europe. By 
Lionel W. Lyde, M.A. With 3 
Coloured Maps. Crown Svo. 35. 

jFOiViS'.— Christianity and Infalli- 
bility— Both or Neither. By the | 

Rev. Daniel Lyons. Crown Svo. 5 j. 

LFlTOiV.—- Marah. By Owen Me- | 
REDiTH (the late Earl of Lytton). Fcp. | 
8vo. 6s. 6d. ; 

MA GA ULA Y {Lord).— WORKS OF. \ 

Complete Works of Lord Ma- \ 

caulay : | 

Library Edition, 8 vols. Svo. £$ 5 ^* j 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. P6st Svo. £4 i6s. 1 


MACAULAY (Lord).— WORKS OF.— 
continued. 

History of England from the 
Accession of James the 
Second : 

Popular Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 5.?. 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 12^. 

' People’s Edition, 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 165. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Post Svo. 485. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. Svo. di4- 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, 

in I volume : 

Popular Edition, Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. 
Authorised Edition, Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. or 
35. 6d. gilt edges. 

Silver Library Edition, Crown Svo. 6d. 

Critical and Historical Essays ; 

Student’s Edition, i vol. Crown Svo. 6s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 85. 
Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 95. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Post Svo. 245-. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 

Essays which may be ,had separately 

price 6d. each sewed, is. each cloth : 
Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 

Hallara’s Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings. (3^. sewed, 6d cloth.) 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 

Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 

The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 
by S. Hales, 15. 6d. 

The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. 
CouRTHOPE Bowen, M.A., 2 s. 6d. 

Speeches : 

People’s Edition, Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, &c.: 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, Fcp. 4to. los. 6d. 

Bijou Edition, i8mb. 

2S. 6d. gilt top. 

Popular Editit^ 

Fcp. 4to. 6d. sewed, is. doth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, C^^own Sivo. 

3s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, Post Svo. $s.,6d. 

Annotated Edition, Fpp. Syo- Is-, sewed, 
IS. 6d. cloth. ^ , 

Miscellaneous Writing : 

People’s Edition, i vol. Crown Svo; 4s* 6d* 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

[Contimied on next 
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MACAULAY [Lord).~WORKS OF.— 
conimucd. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches : 

Popular Edition, i vol. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6<i. 
Student’s Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Home, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

Selections from the Writings 
of Lord Macaulay. Edited, 

with Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8V0.65. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. : . 

Popular Edition, i vol. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 
Student’s Edition, i vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 365. 

MACDONALD (Geo.),— WORKS BY. 
Unspoken Sermons. Three 

Senes. Crown Svo, 35. 6 d. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. 

Crown Svo. 35. 6 d. 

A Book of Strife, in the Form 
of the Diary of an Old Soul : 

Poems. i2mo. 6 s. 

MACFARREN {Sir Q. A.).--WORKS 
-By. 

Lectures on Harmony. Svo. 12^. 
MA C/Zil IL.— SelectEpigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. Edited, 

with a Revised Text, Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by J. W. Mackail, 
M.A. Svo. 165. 

MAOLEOD (Henry D.).— WORKS BT. 

The Elements of Banking. 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6 d. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. Svo. 12s, 
Vol. 11 . 145. 

The Theory of Credit, Svo. 

Vol. I. js. 6 d.; Vol. II. Part 1 . 4^. 6 d . ; 
Vol.. IL Part II. ro5. 6 d. 

MCCULLOCH.— Tht Dictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation of the late J. R. McCulloch. 
8vg. with ii Maps and 30 Charts, 635. 

ifi a FJiVF;. — Sixty-Three Years^ 
Angling, from the Mountain 
Streamlet to the Mighty Tay. By JOHN 
Macvine. CrowmSvo. lo^. 6 d. 

MALMESBURY.^Mtmoirs of an 
Ex-Minister. By the Earl of 
Malmesbury. Crown Svo, p. 6 d. 


MANNERING. — With Axe and 
Rope in the New Zealand 
Alps. By George Edward Man- 

NERING. With 18 Illustrations. Svo. 

12 ^. 6d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHY {Sl 07 iyhurst 

SerUs ) : 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, 

S.J. Crown Svo. 55. 

First Principles of Knowledge. 

By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Moral Philosophy (Ethics and 
Natural Law). By Joseph Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown Svo. 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John 

Rickaby, S.J. Crown Svo. 55. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown Svo. 6 s. 6 d. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 

Boedder, S.J. Crown Svo. 6j. 6 d. 

Political Economy. By Charles 

S. Dp.vas. Crown Svo. 6 s. 6 d, 


MARBOT.—Tht Memoirs of the 
Baron de Marbot. Translated 

from the French. 2 vols. Svo. 32^. 


MARTINEA U (James).— WORKS BY. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things. Two Volumes of Ser- 
mons. 2 vols. Crown Svo. Js. 6 d. each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Cr. Svo. js. 6 d. 

The Seat of Autljiority in Re- 
ligion. Svo. 14.?. 

Essays, Reviews, and Ad- 
dresses. 4 vols. Cr.Sv0.7i'. 6 d. each. 


I. Personal ; Poli- 
tical. 

II. Ecclesiastical: 
Historical. 


III. Theological 

Philosophical. 

IV. Academical: 

Religious. 


Home Prayers, with Two Services 

for Public Worship. Crown Svo. 3J. 6 d. 


MATTHEWS {Braiider).- WORKS BY. 
A Family Tree, and other Stories. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

Pen and Ink : Papers on Subjects 

of more or less Importance. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

With My Friends : Tales told in 

Partnership. With an Introductory 
Essay on the Art and Mystery of Coll?i- 
boration. Crown Svo. 6 s, 
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MAUNDER’S TREASURIES. 
Biographical Treasury. With 

Supplement brought down to 1889, by 
Rev. Jas. Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 6 s, 

Treasury of Natural History; 

or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fcp. 

8 VO. with 900 Woodcuts, 6 s. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 

Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. gs. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury. Fcp. 8 VO. 6 s. 

Historical Treasury : Outlines of 

Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Com- 
prising an English Dictionary and Gram- 
mar, Universal Gazetteer, Classical 
Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, 
&c. Fcp. 8 VO. 65. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayjrb, M. A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

The Treasury of Botany. 

Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and 
T. Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

MA^Ml/LLUE (F,).^ WORKS BY. 
Selected Essays on Language, 
Mythology and Religion. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. i6s. 

The Science of Language, 

Founded on Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Injjtitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 
vols. Crown 8 vo. 215. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language and its Place in 
General Education, delivered 

at the Oxford University Extension 
Meeting, 1889. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as 

illustrated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6 d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion ; Four Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 
(Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo. los. 6 d. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 

.Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo. 6 d, 


MAJ: MULLER {F.).~ WORKS BY.— 
continued. 

Anthropological Religion : The 

Gifford Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgowin 1891. Cr.Svo. rOAdt/. 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. 

2 IT- 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo. 

2 s. 6 d. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown 

8vo. 75. 6 d. 

India, what can it teach us ? 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6 d. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 
ginners. Abridged Edition. By 
A. A. MacDonell. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ikfiF.— The .Constitutional His- 
tory of England since the 
Accession of George III. 1760-1870. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Ersicine May, K.C.B. 3 vols. Crown 
Svo. 185. 

MEADE {L. T).— WORKS BY. 
Daddy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 

Crown Svo. 35. 6 d, 

Deb and the Duchess. With 

Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. Crown 
Svo. 35. 6 d, 

The Beresford Prize. With Illus- 
trations by M. E. Edwards. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

MEATH [The Earl of).— WORKS BY, 
Social Arrows : Reprinted Articles 

on various Social Subjects. Cr. Svo. 5s 

Prosperity or Pauperism - 

Physical, Industrial, and Technica 
Training. (Edited by the Earl oi 
Meath.) Svo. 55. 

MELVILLE [G. J. WhjU).— NOVEL 

BY. Clown Svo. is. each, boards; ii 
td. each, cloth. 

The Gladiators. j Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. j Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
The Queen's Maries. ! General Bounce. 

MENDELSSOBN.— The Letters c 
Felix Mendelssohn. Translate 
by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. Crown 8v( 

lOS. 
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{The Very Rev. Ghas.).— 
Works by. 

History of the Roimns under 
the Empire. Cabinet Edition, 

8 vols. Crown 8vo. 48s. 

Popular Edition, 8 vols. Cr. 8vo. 35. Sd.tsich. 

The F all of the Roman Republic : 

a Short History of the Last Century of 
the Commonwealth. i2rao. 75. 6d, 

General History of Rome from 
B.c. 753 to A.D. 476. Cr. 8vo. p. 6 d. 
The Roman Triumvirates. With 

Maps. Fcp. 8vo- 2s. 6^. 

MILES.— Tht Correspondence of 
William Augustus Miles on 
the French Revolution, 1789- 

1817. Edited by the Rev. Charles 
PoPHAM Miles, M.A. 2 vols- Svo. 32^. 

ilfJI/L.— Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind. 

.By James Mill. 2 vols. Svo. 285. 
MILL {John Stuart ). — WORKS BY. 

Principles of Political Economy. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 30A 
People’s Edition, i vol. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

A System of Logic. Cr. Svo. p. 6 d. 
On Liberty. Crown Svo. is. 4^. 
On Representative Government. 

Crown Svo. 2;. 

Utilitarianism. Svo. p. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo. 

1 6s. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. Svo. 

5s. 

MOLESWORTH {Mrs.)- WORKS BY. 
Marrying and Giving in Mar- 
riage: a Novel. Illustrated. Fcp. 

Svo. 2s:bd. 

Silverthorns. Illustrated. Crown 

,8 VO. 5^. 

The Palace in the Garden. Ulus- 

trated. Crown Svo. 55. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

Neighbours. Illustrated. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

The story of a Spring Morning, 

&c. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Stories of the Saints for Chil- 
dren : the Black Letter Saints. 
With Illustrations. Royal i6mo. $s. 


MOORE.— Dante and his Early 
Biographers. By Edward 

Moore, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Crown Svo. 45. 6 d. 

MELffALL.— History of Prices 
since the Year 1850. By 

Michael G. Mulhall. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

MANSEN'.— The First Crossing of 
Greenland. By Dr. Fridtjof 

Nansen. With 5 Maps, 12 Plates, and 
150 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 
Svo. s 6 s . Cheaper Edition, abridged. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Ill I vol. crown Svo. ys . 6 d . 

NAPIER. — The Life of Sir Joseph 
Napier, Bart., Ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. By Alex. 
Charles Ewald, F.S.A. With For- 
trait. Svo. 155. 

NAPIER.— The Lectures, Essays, 
and Letters of the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Napier, Bart., late 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Svo. 12s. 6 d. 

NESBIT. — Leaves of Life: Verses. 

By E. Nesbit. Crown Svo. 55. 

Lays and Legends. By E. N esbit 

(Mrs. HuBpT Bland). First Seties. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 
y. 6 d. Second Series. Witli Portrait. 
Crown Svo. 5x. 

NEWMAN. — ^The Letters and Cor- 
respondence of John Henry 
Newman during his Life in the 

English Church. With a brief Autobio- 
gi-aphical Memoir. Arranged and Edited 
by Anne Mozley. With Portraits. 2 
vols. Svo. 30s. net. 

NEWMAN {Oardiaal).— W orks BY. 

Apologia pro Vita Sua. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6 s. Cheap Edition, 
Crown Svo. 35. 6^^. 

Discourses to Mixed Congrega- 
tions. Cabinet Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6 s. Cheap Edition, Cr. Svo. 3^, 6 d. 

Sermons on Various Occasions. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. Cheap 
Edition. 35. 6 d. 

The Idea of a University defined 
and illustrated. Cabinet Edition, 
Crown Svo. ys. Cheap Edition, Crown 
Svo. 35. 6 d. 

[Ccj^tmucd fiixt pa§^e. 
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NJSWMAN {Cardvifd),-^ WORKS BY. 
— continued. 

Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8 vq. 65. each. 
Cheap Edition, 3 vols. 35. 6cf. each. 

The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Cabinet Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6^, Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo. 3^. ^d. 

Select Treatises of St. Athan- 
asius in Controversy with the 

Arians. Freely Translated. 2 vols. Cr. 

8 VO. 15J'. 

Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. Cheap Edition, 
Crown 8 VO. 35. M. 

An Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 35. dd. 

Certain Difficulties felt by An- 
glicans in Catholic Teaching 
Considered. Cabinet Edition, 

Vol. I., Crown 8 vo. 75. i^d . ; Vol. II., Cr. 
Svo. 55. 6d. Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 
Svo. 35. M. each. 

The Via Media of the Anglican \ 
Church, illustrated in Lectures, 
&c. 3 vols. Cabinet Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
each. Cheap Edition, 2 vols. 3s. 6 d. each. 

Essays, Critical and Historical. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 125 . 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Crown Svo. 75. 

Essays on Biblical and on Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles. Cabinet 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d, 

Tracts, i. Dissertatiunculse. 2. On 
the Text of the Seven Epistles of St. 
Ignatius. 3. Doctrinal Causes of Arian- 
Iwii. 4. Apollinarianism. 3. St. Cyril’s 
Formula. 6. Ordo de Tempore. 7, 
Douay V ersion of Scripture. Crown Svo. 
85 . 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of ‘ Assent. Cabinet Edition, 

Crown Svo. 75. 6 d. Cheap Edition, 
Crown Svo. 35. 6 i. 

Present Position of Catholics in 
England. Cabinet Edition, Cr. 
Svo. 7J. ^d. Cheap Edition, Cr. Svo. 
2,s (ni. 

CalHsta : a Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
r>i(#»ap Edition, Crown Svo. 3s. 6rf. 1 


NEWMAN (Cardinal). — WORKS OF . — 
continued. 

Loss and Gain: a Tale. Cabinet 

Edition, Crowm Svo. 6s. Cheap Edition, 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6rf. 

The Dream of Gerontius. i6mo. 

6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Verses on Various Occasions. 

Cabinet Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Crown Svo. 3s. td. 

Fabulae Quaedam ex Terentio 
et Plauto ad usum Puerorum 
accommodatae. With English 

Notes and Translations to assist the re^ 
presentation. Cardinal Newman’s Edi- 
tion, Crown Svo. 6s. 

For Cardinal Newman’s other Works 
see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Catalogue 
of Church of England Theological Works. 

NORTON (Charles L.).— WORKS BY. 

Political Americanismis : a Glos- 
sary of Terms and Phrases Current at 
Different Peiiods in American Politics. 
Fcp. Svo. 2 S. 6d. 

A Handbook of Florida. With 

49 Maps and Plans. Fcp. Svo. 5^. 

O'BRIEN . — ^When we were Boys : 

a Novel. By William O’Brien, M.P. 
Crown Svo. 2 S. 6d. 

OLIPEANT (Mrs.),— NOVELS BY. 
Madam. Cr. 8vo. is. bds, j is. 6d. cl. 
In Trust. Cr.Svo. i^. bds.; i.f. 6^. cl. 

OMAN.— A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Times to the 
Macedonian Conquest. By C. 

W. C. Oman, M.A., F..S.A. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown Svo. 4^. 6d. 

O'REILLY.— UvLTsiltigh Dene: a 

Tale. By Mrs. O’Reilly. Illustrated 
by M. Ellen Edwards. Cr. Svo. 55. 

P.ACT .--Principles of the History 
of Language. By Hermann 
Paul. Translated by H. A. Strong. 
Svo. los. 6d. 

FATN (James).— N ovels by. \ 

The Luck of the Darrdls, Or. 

Svo. IS. boards ; is. 6d. dotk 

Thicker than Water. Crown Svo. 

IS. boards ; is^. 6ii. doth. 
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PEERING {Sir PhiUp).— WORXS BY. 

Hard Knots in Shakespeare. 

8 VO. ys. 6i. 

The ‘Works and Da}^’ of Moses. 

Crown 8vo. 3.S. 6 d. 

PEILLIPPS-WOLLET.—Smp: a 

Legend of the Lone Mountain. By C, 
Phillipps-Wolley. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by H. G. WiLLINK. Cr. 8vo. 6 d, 

POLE— The Theory of the Mo- 
dern Scientific Game of Whist. 

By W. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

POLLOCK.— The Seal of Fate: 

a Novel. By Lady Pollock and W. 
H. Pollock. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

POOLi?.— -Cookery for the Diabetic. 

By W- H. and Mrs. Poole. With Pre- 
face by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6 d. 

PPAPGBB.^'Wa.gner as I knew 
him. By Ferdinand Praeger. 

Crown Svo. Js. 6 d. 

PBA 2 Y— To the Snows of Tibet 
through China. By A. E. 
Pratt, F.R.G.S. With 33 Illustrations 
and a Map. Svo. iSs. 

PPPWPPP6^A>SP — Ireland, from 
the Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion, 1660-1690. By John P.PREN- 

DERGAST. 8V0, 55 . 

PROQTOR {E. A.).— Works by. 

Old and New Astronomy. 12 

Parts, 2s. 6 d. each. Supplementary Sec- 
tion, 15. Complete in i vol. 4to. 365- 

[/fi course of publication. 

The Orbs Around Us ; a Series of 

Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams. 
Crown Svo. 55. 

Other Worlds than Ours ; The 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 55. 

The Moon ; her Motions, Aspects 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, &c. Cr.8vo.55. 

Universe of Stars; Presenting 

Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams. Svo. 


PROCTOR (R. A.).— WORKS BY. 

— continued. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 

in 12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 155. or Maps 
only, 125 . 6d. 

The Student’s Atlas. In Twelve 

Circular Maps on a Uniform Projection 
and one Scale. Svo. 55. 

New Star Atlas for the Library, 

the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Light Science for LeisureH ours. 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Ciowm Svo. 55. each. 

Chance and Luck ; a Discussion of 
the Laivs of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&c. Crowm Svo. 25. boards; 2s. 6 ( 1 . cloth. 

Studies of Venus-Transits. With 

7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. Svo. 55. 

How to Play Whist: with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 

Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 

Correct Play. i6mo. 15. 

The Stars in their Seasons. 

All Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Maps. Roy. Svo. 55. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
Crown 4to. 25. 6 d. 

The Seasons pictured in 48 Sun- 
Views of the Earth, and 24 

Zodiacal Maps, &c. Demy 4to. 55. 

Strength and Happiness. With 

9 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 55. 

Strength : How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing 
and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the Waist. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 25 . 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown Svo. 55. 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 

Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
. Abode in Space and Time with the Infi- 
nities around ns. Crown Svo. 55. 

itimted on next pag^. 
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PROCTOR {R. A.).— WORKS 

continued. 

The Expanse of Heaven. Essays 

on the Wonders of the Firmament. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Great Pyramid, Observa- 
tory, Tomb, and Temple. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr, 

8vo. 55. 

Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Ranyard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 55. 

PRYOE. — The Ancient British 
Church : an Historical Essay. 
By John Pryce, M.A. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

RANSOME.—Th^ Rise of Consti- 
tutional Government in Eng- 
land: being a Series of Twenty 
Lectures on the History of the English 
Constitution delivered to a Popular 
Audience. By Cyril Ransome, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

RAWLINBON.^-Tht History of 
Phoenicia. By George Rawlin- 

SON, M.A., Canon of Canterbniy, &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 24s. 

RIBUT.—Tht Psychology of At- 
tention. ByTH. Ribot. Crown 

8vo. 3s. 

BIOH.—A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. With 

2000 Woodcuts. By A. Rich. Crown 
Svo. 7^. 6rf. 

RICHARDSON.— national He^th. 

Abridged from ‘The Health of Nations’. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, Crown, 45. 6d. 

RILET.—Athos] or, the Mountain 
of the Monks. By Athelstan Riley, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 
Illustrations. Svo. 2ii. 

2JJLJSK— Old-Fashioned Roses: 
Poems, By James Whitcomb 
Riley. i2mo. 


RIVERS.— The Miniature Fruit 
Garden ; or, The Culture of Pyra- 
midal and Bush Fruit Trees. By Thomas 
and T. F. Rivers. With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 4^. 

RIVERS.— Tht Rose Amateur’s 
Guide. By Thomas Rivers. 

Fcp. Svo. 4x. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. — The Kidnapped 
Squatter, and other Australian 
Tales. By A. Robertson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ROCEHILL.—Tht Land of the 
Lamas: Notes of a Journey 

through China, Mangolia and Tibet. 
With 2 Maps and 6 Illustrations. By 
W. W. Rockhill. Svo. 1 55. 

ROGET.—A Historyr of the ^^Old 
Water-Colour’ Society (now 

the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours). With Biographical Notices of 
its Older and all its Deceased Members 
and Associates, By John Lewis Rqget, 
M.A. 2 vols. Royal Svo. 42s. 

ROGBT.— Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified 

and Arranged so as to facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas. By Peter M. Roget. 
Crown Svo. los. 6 d. 

\ ROMANES. — DsiTwin, and after 
Darwin : an Exposition of the 
Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of 
Post-Darwiniaii Questions. By George 
John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Author of ‘ Mental Evolution in Man,’ 
&c. Part I.— The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. ioa 6 d. 

RONALDS. — The Fly - Fisher’s 
Entomology. By A. Ronalds. 

With 20 Coloured Plates. Svo. 145. 

ROSSETTI— A Shadow of Dante: 

being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. los. 6 d. 

ROUND. — Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville : a Study of the Anarchy. 
By J. H. Round, M.A., Author of ‘ The 
Early Life of Anne Boleyn : a Critical 
Essay’. Svo. 165. 

RUSSELL— h Life of Lord John 
Russell (Earl Russell, K.G.) 

By Spencer Walpole, "^yith 2 Por 
traits. 2 vols. Svo. 365. Cabinet Edition 
2 vols. Crown Svo. 12s. 
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SEMBOBM {Fredericy— WORKS BY. I SILVER LIBRARY (The).— 
The Oxford Reformers— John continued. 


Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More ; a History of their Fellow- 

Work. 8vo. 145. 

The English Village Commu- 
nity Examined in its Relations to 
the Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 13 
Maps and Plates. 8vo. 165. 

The Era of the Protestant 
Revolution. With Map. Fcp. 

8vo. 2J. 6rf. 

Stories and Tales. By 

Elizabeih M, Sewell, Crown 8vo. 
I.S. each, cloth plain ; 2S. 6d. each, 
cloth extra, gilt edges : — 

Amy Herbert. I Laneton Parsonage. 

The Earl’s Daughter, j Ursula. 

The Experience of Life. ! Gertrude, 
AGlimpseoftheWorld. Ivors. 

Cleve Hall. Home Life. 

Katharine Ashton. After Life. 

Margaret Percival. ‘ 

SHAKESPHARE. — Bowdler’s 
Family Shakespeare. i Vol. 

8vo. With 36 Woodcuts, 14s. or in 6 
vols. Fcp. 8vo. 2 IS. 

Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare. By J. 0. Halliwell- 

Phillipps. With numerous Illustrations 
and Fac-si miles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo.;^l is. 

A Calendar of the Halliwell- 
Phillipps’ Collection of Shake- 
spearean Rarities Formerly 

Preserved at Holiingbury Copse, Brighton. 
Enlarged by Ernest E. Baker, F.S.A. 
Svo. 10^. 6d. I 

Shakespeare’s True Life. By i 

James Walter. With 500 Illustrations. ' 
Imp. Svo. 2 IS. 

The Shakespeare Birthday ' 
Book. By Mary F. Dunbar. 

32mo. IS. 6d. cloth. With Photographs, | 
32mo. 5s. Drawing-Room Edition, with ‘ 
Photographs, Fcp. 8vo. los. 6d. \ 

SIDUWICK—Distmction: and the' 

Criticism _^of Belief. By Alfred Sidg- ' 
WICK. Crown 8vo- 61. 

SILVER LIBRARY (The).— ; 

Crown Svo. 3s. 6 d. each volume. i 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eig:ht Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Baker’s (Sir S,. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Barin^-Gould’s Curious of the 

Middle Ag^es. 3s. 6d. 


Baring--Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 7s. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6^/. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6 d. 

Conybeare (Rev. "W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
3s. 6 d. 

Dougall’s (L.) Beggars All : a Novel. 
Crown Svo. 3^“. 6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A 
Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 3^'. 6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. Crown Svo. 
3J. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. $s. 6 d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Caesar : a Sketch. 3J. 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle ; a 
History of his Life. 1:795-1835. 2 vols. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. js. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of 
Dunboy : an Irish Romance of the Last 
Centuiy. 3X. 6 d. 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R. ) Life of the Duke 
of Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 
With 20 Illustrations. 3^-.' 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. ^s. 6 d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations. 3J'. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 3s. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. $s. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Stoij of My Heart : 

My Autobiography. With Portrait. y.6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. Last 
Essays of. With Portrait, 3.f. 6 d. 

Jefleries’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations by J. Charlton and H. 
Tunaly. Crown Svo. 31. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the 
‘ Alerte : ’ the Narrative of a . Search for 
Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad* 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. <Jr6wn 
Svo. 3J. 6c?. ‘ ‘ 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J,), 
B. C. 1887, A Ramble in ’Bilw 
Columbia. With Maps and 75 IlkstrA*- 
tion$. 3s. 6d, 

[Conthmcd on mMpage. 
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SILVER LIBRARY (The).— $ 

continued, 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays. 

With Portrait and tllubtratiou. 3s. oi. 
Macleod's (H. D.) The Elements of 
Banking. 3^. ^d. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock, y. 6d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) India, what can it 
teach us ? Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the 
Romans under the Empire. 8 vols. 

3.r. 6d, each. 

Mill’s (J. S.) Principles of Political 
Economy. 3s. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic 3^. 6d, 
Newman’^ (Cardinal) Historical 
Sketches. 3 voLs. 3s. 6d, each. 
Newman’s (Cardinal) Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua. 3J'. 6d. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Callista : a Tale 
of the Third Cent my. 3^. 6d. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Loss and Gain: 
a Tale. 3.9. 6d. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Essays, Critical 
and Histoncal. 2 vols. js. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) An Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine. 

3s. td, 

Newman’s (Cardinal) The Arians of 
the Fourth Century. 3s, 6d, 

I Newman’s (Cardinal) Verses on Various 
Occasions. 3.?. 6d. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) The Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in England. 3s, 6d. 
Newman’s (Cardinal) Parochial and 
Plain Sermons, 8 vols. 3^-. 6d. each. 
Newman’s (Cardinal) Selection, adapted | 
to the Seasons of the Ecdesiasucal Year, 
from the ‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons ’. 
3s. 6d. 

Newnlan’s (Cardinal) Sermons bearing 
upon Subjects of the Day. Edited 
by the Rev. W, J. Copeland, B.D., late 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. 3s. 6d, 
Newman’s (Cardinal) Difficulties felt by 
Anglicans in Catholic Teaching Con- 
sidered. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) The Idea of a 
' University Defined and Illustrated. 

3s. id. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical Miracles. 3s, id. 
Newman’s (Cardinal) Discussions^ and 
Arguments on Various Subjects. 

3s. id. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Grammar of 
Assent 3s. id. 1 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Fifteen Sermons 
Preached before the University of 
OiSford. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


SILVER LIBRARY (The).— 

continued. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Lectures on the 
Doctrine of Justification. Crown Svo. 

3^. id. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Sermons on 
Various Occasions. Crown Svo. 35. id, 
Newman’s (Cardinal) The Via Media 
of the Anglican Church, illustrated in 
Lectures, &c. 2 vols. 3s. id. each. 
Newman’s (Cardinal) Discourses to 
Mixed Congregations. 3s. id. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap : a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. 3^. id. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations- 3s. id. 
Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 

The Wrong Box. Ciown Svo. 3s. id. 
Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf : a Romance. Cr. Svo. 35. id. 
Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3^-. id. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings : 

With 60 Illustrations. 3J'. id. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. 

II Illustrations. 31. id. 

SMITH {R. Bo$mrth).-~CdSth2Lgt 
and the Carthagenians. By 
R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sophocles. Translated into English 
Veise. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A. 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School ; late 
Fellow of trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo. 85. id, 

STEEL [J. H.).— W0RKS by. 

! A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Dog"; being a Manual of 

Canine Pathology. 88 Illustrations. 
Svo. los. id. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Ox ; being a Manual of 

Bovine Pathology. 2 Plates 'and 117 
Woodcuts. 8 VO. 155. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the She^ ; being a Manual of 
Ovine Pathology. With Coloured Plate 
and 99 Woodcuts. Svo. 125. 

STEP ITEN.— Essays in Ecclesi- 
astical Biography. By the 

Right Hon. Sir J. Stephen. Crown 
8vo. p. id. 

STEPHENS.— A History of the 
French Revolution. By H: 

Morse Stephens, Balliol College, 
Oxford. 3 vols. Svo. Vols. I. and II. los. 
each. 
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STE VENSON (Roht Loui^\~WORKS 

' BY, 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Small Fcp. 8vo. 55. 

A Child’s Garland of Songs, 

Gathered from ‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses’. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and set to Music by C. Villiers 
Stanford, Mus. Doc. 4C0. 2s. sewed, 
3A 6 d. cloth gilt. 

The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo. i^. 

sewed ; i^. 6d. cloth. 

Strange Case of Dr, Jekyli and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo. it. swd. : 
15 . 6 d. cloth. 

STEVENSON- and OSBOURNE.— 
The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
bourne. Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

Deductive Logic. By 

St. George Stock. Fcp. Svo. 3s. 6 d, 

‘ STONEHENGE’.— Tht Dog in 
Health and Disease. By 

‘Stonehenge’, With 84 Wood En- 
gi-avings. Square Crown Svo. 75. 6i. 

STRONG, LOG EM AN, and 
W HEELER,— Introduction to I 
the Study of the Histoiy of 
Language. By Herbert A. 
Strong, M.A., LL.D. *, Wiliem S. 
Logeman ; and Ben'Jamin Ide 
Wheeler. Svo. ioj. 

SULLY {Jameb).— W orks by. 

The Human Mind: a Text-Book 

of Psychology. 2 vols. Svo. 215. 

Outlines of Psychology. With 

Special Reference to the Theory of Edu- 
cation. Svo. I or 

The Teacher’s Handbook of 
Psychology, on the Basis of 
‘ Outlines of Psychology ’. Cr. Svo. 55. 

Supernatural Religion ; an In- 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Reve- 
lation. 3 vols. Svo. 365, 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lightfoot’s 
Essays. By the Author of ‘ Super- 

natural Religion’. Svo. 65. 

SWINBURNE.— 'Picivivt Logic ; an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swinburne, B. A. 
Po3t Svo. 55. 


SYMES {J. E.).— WORKS BY. 
Prelude to Modern History: 

being a Brief Sketch of the World’s 
History from the Third to the Ninth 
Century. With 5 Maps. Crown Svo. 

25 . 6 d. 

A Companion to School His- 
tories of England. Crown 

Svo. 25 . 6 d. 

Political Economy. With Prob- 
lems for Solution, and Flints for Sup- 
plementary Reading. Crown Svo. 25. 6 d. 

TAYLOR— A Student's Manual of 
the History of India. By 
Colonel Me.adows Taylor, C.S.L, &c. 
Crown Svo. 75. 6 d. 

THOMPSON {D. Gremhaf).— W orks 
BY. 

The Problem of Evil : an Intro- 

duction to the Practical Sciences. Svo. 

105 . 6 d. 

A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 

Svo. 365. 

The Religious Sentiments of 
the Human Mind. Svo. y. 6d. 

Social Progress : an Essay. Svo. 
7s. (>d. 

The Philosophy of Fiction in 
Literature: an Essay. Cr.8v6.6T. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo. 25. boards ; 25. 6d. cloth. 

THOMSON. — Outlines of the. 
Necessary Laws of Thought: 

a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. 
By the Most Rev. William Thomson, 
U.D., late Lord Archbishop of York. 
Post 8vo. 6 s. 

TIREBUCK.-Dorrit: a Novel. By 

William Tirkbuck. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

TOYNBEE.— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 
i8th Century in England. 

By Arnold Toynbee. 8 vo. 105. 6 d, 
TREVELYAN {Sir G. 0., Bart).— 
WORKS BY. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. 

Popular Edition, Crown Svo, 25, 6 d, 
Student’s Edition, Crown Svo. 6 s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vor Us. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8 vq. 365. 

{Continued on next page. 
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TREVELYAN (Sir G. 0., Bart.).-- 

WORKS BY.— continued. 

The Early History of Charles 
James Fox, Library Edition, 
8vo. i8s. Cabinet Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TROLLOPE{Anthony).— N ovels BY. 
The Warden. Crown 8vo. i^. 

boards; is. cloth. 

Barchester Towers. Crown 8vo. 

IS. boards ; is. cloth. 

VERNEY.—yitmQiTs of the Ver- 
ney Family during the Civil 
War. Compiled from the Letters 
and Illustrated by the Portraits at Clay- 
don House, Bucks. Bv Frances Par- 
THENOPE Verney. 'With a Preface by 
S. R. Gardiner, M.A., LL.D. With 
38 Portialts, Woodcuts and Facsimile. 

2 vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

VILLE.—Tht Perplexed Farmer: 

How is lie to meet Alien Competition ? 
By George Ville. Translated from the 
French by William Crookes, F.R.S., 
V.P.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

VIRGIL—'PxM.i Vergili Maronis 
Bucolica, Georgica, JEneis; 

The Works of Virgil, Latin Text, with 
English Commentary and Index. By 
B. H. Kennedy, D.l). Cr. 8vo. los. bd. 

The ^neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse. By John Coning- 
TON, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 

into English Piose. By JOHN CoNiNG- 
TON, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Eclogues and Georgies of 
Virgil. Translated from the 

Latin by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Printed on 
Hutch Hand-made Paper. Royal i6mo. 
5s. 

yt'AKEMAN a,nd EASSALL.— 

Essays Introductory to the 
Study of English Constitu- 
:ional History. By Resident 

Members of the University of Oxford. 
Ifdited by Henry Offley" Wakeman, 
H.A., and Arthur Hassall, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

WALEOBD,--T\xt Mischief of 
Monica: a Novel. By L. B. 

'VyALFORD. Crown Svo. 6s. 


WALKER.~Tht Correct Card ; or 

How to Play at Whist ; a Whist Cate- 
chism. By Major A. Campbell- 
Walker, F.R.G.S. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6J. 

WALPOLE.—YHstoxy of England 
from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815 to 1858. 

By Spencer Walpole. Library Edition, 
c; vols. 8vc), £4^ I os. Cabinet Edition. 

6 vols. Crown Svo. 6s. each. 

WELLINGTON.— of the Duke 
of Wellington. By the Rev. G. 
R. Gleig, M. a. Crown Svo. 3s. bd. 

WELLS. — Recent Economic 
Changes and their Effect on the 

Production and Distribution of Wealth 
and the Well-being of Society. By 
David A. Wells. Crown Svo. los. bd. 

WENDT.— on Maritime 
Legislation, with a Translation 

of the German Mercantile Laws relating 
to Maritime Commerce. By Ernest 
Emil Wendt. Royal Svo. £1 iis. bd. 

Half-hours with the Mil- 
lionaires : Showing how much 

harder it is to spend a million than to 
make it. Edited by B. B. West. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

WEYMAN.— The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. By Stanley 

J. Weyman. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

WHATELY {E. Jane).— WORMS BY. 
English Synonyms. Edited by 
R. Whately, D.D. Fcp. Svo. 3s. 

Life and Correspondence of 
Richard Whately, D.D.,* late 

Archbishop of Dublin. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo. ros. 6d. 

WHATELY {ArchUsho'p). — WORKS 
BY. 

Elements of Logic. Crown Svo. 

4s. 6d. 

Elements of Rhetoric. Crovra 

Svo. 4s. bd. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 

Svo. IS. bd. 

Bacon^s Essays, with Annotations. 

Svo. I os. bd. 

Whist in Diagrams : a Supplement 

to American Whist, Illustrated ; being a 
Series of Hands played through, Illus- 
trating the American leads, the new play, 
the forms of Finesse, and celebrated coups 
of Masters. With Explanation and 
Analysis, ByC.W. P. Yc^.Svo.bs, bd. 
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WJLCOGKS.—ThtStdi Fisherman, 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks ,on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. 'Wilcocks. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WILLIOH. — Popular Tables for 

giving Information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by 
H. Bence Jones. Crown 8vo. io5. 6 d. 

WILL0UaHB7.—EB.st Africa and 
its Big Game. By Capt. Sir 

John C. Willoughby, Bart. Illus- 
trated by G. D. Giles and Mrs. Gordon 
Hake. Royal 8vo. 21s, 

WITT {F/'of.y—WORNS BY. Trans- 
lated by Frances Younghusband. 

The Trojan War. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 

Myths of Hellas ; or, Greek Tales. 

Crown 8vo. y. 6 d. 

The Wanderings of Ulysses. 

Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

The Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand; being the story of Xeno- 
phon’s ‘Anabasis*. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

WOLFF {Henry F.).— TF0RA5 BY. 

Ram^bles in the Black Forest 

Crown 8vo. 75. 6 d. ' 

The Watering Places of the 
Vosges. Crown 8 vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Country of the Vosges. 

■With a Map. 8vo. I2s. 

WOOD {Rev. J. a.).— WORKS BY. 

Homes Without Hands ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of Con- 
structipn. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. net. • 

Insects at Home; a Popular 

Account of British Insects, their Struc- 
ture, Habits, and Transformations. With 
' 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. net. 

Insects Abroad; aPopular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations; With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo. 7^* oet. 

10,000/6/92 


WOOD {Bev. J a.).~WORKS BY.-^ 

continued. 

Bible Animals; a Description of 

every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo. 

75. net. 

Strange Dwellings ; a Description 

of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘Homes without Hands’. With 
60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 31?. 6^. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 

Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3^. td. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 35. td. 

Annals of My 
Early Life, 1806-46. By 

Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrews. Svo. 15^. 

FIZI^.—History of England 

under Henry IV. By James 

Hamilton Wylie. 2 vols. Vol. I., 
1399-1404. Crown Svo. los. 6d. Vol. IT. 

[In the Presi^. 

YOU ATT {Wmimi).^WORKS BY. 
The Horse. Revised and enlarged. 

8 vo. Woodcuts, 7$. 6 d. 

The Dog. Revised and enlarged. 

Svo: Woodcuts, 6s. 

ZELLER {Dr. E.).— WORN’S BY. 
History of Eclecticism in Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by 

Sarah F. Alleyne. Cr. 8vo. lo^. 6 d. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. 
O. J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo. 155. 

Socrates and the Socratic 

Schools. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Reichel, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 105. 6d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 

Translated by Sarah F. ALLEYN r and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8 vo. 
iSs. 

The Pre-Socratic Schools: a 

History of Greek Philosophy from the 
Earliest Period to the time of vSocrates. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne. 2 
vols. Crown Svo. 305. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated ’ by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and , Evelyn 
Abbott. Crown Svo. 64. 
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